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FOREWORD. 


It was in 19-8 that the Grierson Commemoration volume was 
undertaken by the Linguistic Society of India So many years 
have naturally involved considerable inconvenience for the 
writers of the various papers and disappointment to the Society. 
But the conditions under which the work was undertaken were 
far from encouraging. The phonetic types had to be originally 
cast in India by the Mercantile Press, Lihore, a process which 
required considerable time. The proofs were to be generally 
read by the Secretary unaided. These circumstances delayed the 
printing. 

The Pun.iab University generously contributed Rs. 1000 to the 
publication of this work. Our thanks are particularly due to 
Dr. A. C. Woolner, the Vice-Chancellor. 

As regards the merits of the work, we leave it to the critical 
public to judge then. But we cannot help expressing our 
supreme satisfaction at the consummation of a work embodying 
such a vast range of subjects. 


SIDD H ES WA R V A RMA , 
Prince of Wales College, Jammu. 


1. 1. 1936. 
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A Biographical Note on Sir George A. Grierson. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, O. M., K. C. S. I., C. I. E., 
I. C. S. (Retired), son of late George Abraham Grierson, LL. D., 
Barrister- at-Law, of Rathfarnham House, Co. Dublin, flras born on 
7th January, 1857. 

Education. 

He was educated at Shrewsbury School and at the age of 17 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin. There he obtained Mathe- 
matics Honours and he studied Sanskrit under Professor Robert 
Atkinson. There he gainel Sanskrit exhibition twice and won 
a Hindustani exhibition — the highest rewards given by the 
University in those days for proficiency in the languages. To 
Professor Atkinson he owes that enthusiasm for Oriental, and 
especially for Indian languages, with which his name is principal- 
ly associated by Oriental Scholars, 

Career : — 

He passed the open competition for the Civil Service of India 
in 1871 and arrived in India in 1S73. While he served in Bengal in 
the districts of Howrah, Murshedabad and Rangpur, he succeeded 
in gaining degrees of high proficiency in Bengali and Sanskrit; 
joined the Bengal Asiatic Society ; and wrote a grammar and publish- 
ed specimens of the peculiar Bengali dialect spoken in Rangpur. 
While in Bihar he wrote his seven grammars of the Bihar Dialects 
and his famous ‘Bihar Peasant Life by which his name was brought 
prominently before oriental scholars in Europe. In September 
1894* Sir George Qrierscn attended the Congress of O.ientalists 
held at Geneva as a delegate of the Government of Bengal, of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society and of the Calcutta University. In 
1898 he was placed on special duty with the Government of India 
in charge of Linguistic Survey of J ndia, a monumental work 
which was completed by him. He retired from the Indian Civil 
Service in 1903 and since then he has been interested in the 
study of Philology and of the various vernaculars. 
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THE GROUPING OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN DIALECTS 
Bn A. Berriedale Keith 

Holger Pedersen in a very iuterroting paper* has addnoed 
evidence to show that Italo -Celtic, Techarian, Phrygian, and 
Hittite constituted at a remote period a continuous group of 
dialects of Indo-European, and tliat later these branches were 
violently separated, the former to dominate Europe, the latter 
to disappear ultimately in the sea of the nations of Asia. This 
thesis, which naturally is only one of the many reconstructioae 
of the history of Indo-European suggested by the discovery of 
Tocharian and Hittite, deserves careful consideration. 

The dose connection of Italian and Celtic is proved specifi- 
cally in the author’s opinion by the possesdon both of the 
passive and deponent in -rand the genitive singular of -o- steins in 
-i. These characteristics may be found also, it has been suggested 
by Sommer*, in the speech of the Veneti, and the genitive in -i 
is probably to be recognised in the Lepontine inscriptions which 
may present the speech of a Ligurian tribe. But elsewhere -i is 
very doubtful ; in Albanian forms such as guri may stand for 
guroi, and be originally dative, not genitive. Nor is the sigm- 
fleance of the use of -i destroyed even by the acceptance of the 
ingenious suggestion of Wackernagel* that there is to be found 
the same -i in the Sanskrit, va^-karoti, an idiom which is dearly 
ebsely akin to the Latin dicionis facere. This parallelism may be 
explaiued in eitlier of two ways; it may be assumed that the 
ojrigiiial Indo-European genitive of - 9 - stems ended in-i, and that 
by the influence of the pronominal form it came to be altered, so 


(1) Le gronpement des dialectes indo-europeens (1925). 

1(2) Indogermanisohe Forsdiungen, XLQ. 90-182. 

(3) MdangesTSaussure (1908), pp. 125S. 3%e idiom is 

hardlj known m the Rgveda, but may be old. 



tliat an original ’e’iwi passed into 'ekwosyo throagb •toayo 
•ekwi. Or it . may be held that the -I form was originally con- 
fined to adverbial uses, which are preserved in Indo-Iranian, but 
was extended widely in Italo-Celtic. Thus it is possible that from 
a phrase such as popnlum regni sui faoore, “to reduce a peoplo 
under his sway”, there might arise a populus regni mai, “a people 
under my sway”, whence the genitive force of -I might spread. 
Whether either'of these views is correct, the fact remains that the 
general use of -i in Italo-Celtic^ serves to prove a distinctive 
connection between these speeches, comparable with that between 
Indian and Iranian or the Baltic and the Slav speeches. 

That Tocharian is specially related to Italo-Celtic is suggest- 
ed by the appearance in it of deponents and passives in -r. But 
it is clearly necessary to adduce much further evidence than this 
one point of similarity, and the question is whether it is possible 
to attach much weight to the proofs so far adduced. 

1. We find in Tocharian the roots §am-, “be seated”, lyam-, 
“lie down”, and stam-, “stand”. The last raontioned is clearly an 
enlarged form of the common root sta- which is actually found 
in Tocharian. There is also found beside the form Sam- the 
onenlarged form. Probably too we have both unenlarged and 
■ enlarged forms of the I. E. root denoting “to live” seen in Greek 
:z§n, and Old Slav ai-ti, for we find Sayemo, “we live", on the 
> one hand, and Sam-tsl, “to live” on the other. The latter form 
may be compared* with the Lithuanian gem-il, Infinitive gim-tl, 
“enter into life”. In Latin, it is pointed out, as in' Tocharian the 
alternation was living, a fact which is significant of a close con- 
nection. The evidence, however, for this view seems wholly 

(1) It is true that -I is not found InBritannicorOscan- 
TJmbrian but there is no real doubt of its Italo-Celtic character; 
cf. Meillet, Langue latine, pp. 2Sflr. Tlirt ho’ds-i to b? a suffix 
denoting appurtenance; Indngermanische Grammatik, III. 4T, 

(2) More probable is connection with I. E. 'g^em-; so 
Indogermanische Grammatic, IV, 324. 
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inade^taate j it consists of , a comparison of premo, the Perfect 
pxeSsi, and the Slav root per- seen in Russian peri-i, “to press” 
But we have in Sanskrit* side by side the roots gam* (e.g.agamat), 
and ga-, and dram- and dra-, and there seems no reason what- 
ever to see any special relation between Tocharian and Italic, 
while it is not even claimed that Celtic shows this phenomenon. 

2. It is pointed out that in Celtic the name Vocorii is proba- 
bly to be understood as containing in its first member the word 
for “two”, as in Tricorii and Petrucorii we have numerals as 
the first part of the compounds. With this is compared the fact 
that in Tocharian “two” is represented by wi or we, whereas save 
in the compound for “twenty” I. E. uses dw- or daw-. But tliis 
is inconclusive in the extreme* Admittedly the Tocharian form 
may merely be a development of the normal dwo- or dwi- of Indo- 
European, and, apa'^t from this view, the form without d may 
be seen as suggested by Hirt* in Sanskrit vay&m, G-othic wels, 
and Lithuanian vbdu, and not impossibly it is to be traced 4u thg- 
0-u duals, if these stand for -owe. 

(3) In Tocharian we have a word for “woman” in the forms 
kla or k“le. With this may be compared the Irish caile, on the 
assumption that the original I. E. form may be put down as some- 
thing like ‘k^llos. But in fact not merely is the resemblance 
insufficient, but apparently the Tocharian forms point to a 
feminine in -ya or -yg in Indo-European, as was to be expected 
from the sense of kle. 

(4) Again Tocliarian has a remarkable comitative suffix 
Sjald, and it has also file- as a prefix with a similar sense. 
Comparison with the Irish c<le, “companion” is suggested.. The 
suggestion, however, is clearly implausible, for it fails in any way 
to explain the double in the suffix. That the prefix has but one 
i is much more easily explained by the theory of the dropping of 
an initial letter than is the presence of a double letter in the suffix. 
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Moieover it is not at all clear that the stiflBx was origrtmBy flljitej 
or not rather attolo. In any case , however, it is impossil^ to 
ignore Hie fact that in Mitanni^ ^ve have the form MitraSSH. No 
doubt there is a long interval in space between Tocharian and 
Mitanni, and thus the comparison would be invalid if we conlfl 
prove that the Tocliariao comitative was an innovation in 
Tocharian A of a late date. But unfortunately we cannot 
estaWish anything of tiie kind, and the similarity of form and 
use strongly supports the view that in this comitative suflht we 
have a borrowing from some non Indo-European language. In 
any case the parallel with oSle is far too remote. 

(5) The Tocharian walo, wlo ^'king” doubtless has a parallel 
in the Old Irish flaith, “i^iiigdnn”, aid kindred terms, but 
admittedly the root exists also elsewhere, and it is impossible to 
attacli weight to the suggestion that krente, ‘'good", is really a 
participle in -nt- transferred to the -o- declension, and comparable 
with the Irish care, “friend", which has a participle form. The 
case of the -n- suffix form kektsdne, “body", illustrates well how 
little exclusive coincidence we find between Tocharian and Italo- 
Celtie. Accepting tlie view Hint -tsea-, goes back to a suffix 
-tjTO-, and that we are to eompatx' Irish caoht, “external abear- 
ance”, we are faced by tlie fact that the Irish word presupposes 
a quite different suffix -to-, and that it accords exactly with the 
Norse Mtt-r, “appsa ranee, manner", where the suffix again is 
•tu-. The -tyen- suffix is doubtless, if it is admitted to exist in 
Tocharian, on tiie theory that iu ^ctstoe and in klautso the -ts* 
represents parallel to the suffix oeen in Latin mentio, Irish 
taimtiu, “opinion”, etc. ; but the oecaarrence of the same suffix in 
Armenian deprives the fact of importance. A further ssj^es- 
tion of a remarkable correspondeace of suffix is kaaed on the form 
“companion", this is held to be from a stem in -Un, «s 
also is ailaaia, ^'learned man". The suffix iu these cases, 
H is suggested, must have begun with a palatal letter to explain 


(1 ) E. Lewy, KZ. StV, 385. 




the i «od the I resjrectively, and is pFrofcabV compared with 
the 4yamo»- of the Irish britiiem, *‘jndge”. It mipt, how- 
ever, remembered that it would be equally satisfactory to take 
the first part of the suffix as -e- and to eorapare the Greek 
l^derndn, and so on, thus destroying the parallel entirely. 
Moreover it is significairt that of the Iwio words neither has a 
parallel formation in Italo-Celtic, and only wakamo from IBS-, 
“dwell”, has cognates in Celtic alone, not Italic. * Contrast the 
fact that Sanskrit has the root II-, *rule”, Gothic aih, to set 
beside and also the root vas-. What is wanted for pur- 
poses of proving close connection is not mere possessfen of the 
same roots, but of the roots used in the same formations and 
these of n rare character, a phenomenon absolutely lacking in the 
cases adduced. It must be added that U cannot be taken as 
absolutely certain that in klautso or waSamowe are really deal- 
ing with -n- stems. 

(fi) This point becomes of importance when we consider the 
suggestion that Tpcharian witsako, “root”, ought to be r^arded 
as having the suffix which is seen in the Latin plantago, 
etc. The fact is tliat the word witsako is not dechned like a sttaain 
-n-, for it gives witsakai, and there is no reason whatever to 
assume that there is a confusion of -n- stems and feminines in -a*. 
It is, therefore, unimportant that Gaulish knew the same suffix as 
Latin, nor, it may be added, does it seem possible to hold that 
there is connection with the Greek word for "root”. StiB 
less is it acceptajjle to treat palsko, “thought”, as an -ago- stem. 
It is worth noting that here again there is no adduction of any 
Italo-Celtic parallel for the root, which instead is compared with 
Sanskrit nibhalayati, “he observes”, and Old High German bilidi, 
“image”. 

(7) The greatest stress is laid on the identity in Tocharian, 
and Italo-Celtic of the word for silver, Tocharian arkyanto 
Italian argentum, Old Irish argat But after all we must assign 
to the* same root *areg the Sanskrit rajati and the G-reeIc 



as ■well as the Annenian arcath, and the Avestan araiata, atwl 
it is impossible to lay any stress on the argument; we miy as 
well looh to Avestan and Armenian as to Itah-Ciltic for the 
parallel^ Similarly nothing can bj made out of the possession 
by Tocharian of a parallel for Latin aurum, which is not shared 
by Celtic, for Lithuanian and Old Prussian have inlcsas and 
amds. What is clear is that Tocharian shows constantly points 
of contact with one or another Indo-European speech, but with- 
out any clearly marked affinity to one special group. Thus, if 
we accept Pedersen’s own views, we have an amazing parallel to 
Greek ethdlO in yielme “desire”, the y corresponding on this 
theory with the Greek e*, and again in aitsi “to give”, we have a 
parallel of the Greek aisa,’ whicli has an Oscan cognate in aiteis, 
genetive, meaning “part”, the semantic development being 
comparable to that between the Greek ^poron, “I gave” and he 
peprom^ne, “fate”. There are many other parallels which have 
been adduced by other writers to support Itato-Celtic affinities for 
Tocharian; but it is needless to go into them, for they are neither 
more nor less cogent than the instances already discussed. 
Quite as remarkable as anything else is the fact that in Tocharian 
soy® we have a parallel to the distinctive Greek word for son, 
and there aie other points in which we can find a remarkable 
similarity between Tocharian and Greek. So again it has been 
suggested by Hermann* that there is a certain affinity between 
Tocharian and Phrygian which he regardi as a esutum speech. 
It is not necessary to accept the latter suggestion, which runs 
counter to the view, based on the testimony of llerodotos and 
Eudoxus, which holds that the Ai'menians were an offshoot of the 
Phrygians. Armenian is unquestionably a satsm speech, and 

(1) Wald^ Vergleichendes Worteibuch der indogermaniseben 
Sprachen, I. 82. 

(2) For this prefix see Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 

IL 166. 
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thdti^ there is a lack of absolntelj eonclasive evidence, there is a 
good deal to suggest that Phrygian was really a satsm speech. 
Pokomy* again has suggested that there is ranch in Toeharian 
akin to Armenian, and the evidence for his thesis is quite as 
good as that for affinity with Italo-Celtic. The truth is that in 
no ease have we such a number of striking identities in formation 
and vocabulary that it is possible to postulate any clo^e affinity. 

There remains, therefore, as the ground for asserting a 
special connection of Ttalo-Celtic, Toeharian and Phrygian 
nothing more substantial than the middle and passive forms in 
-r. Armenian forms in -r might also be adduced to extend the 
number of connected speeches, but Pedersen, despite Meillet’s 
arguments, does not himself believe that the Armenian forms 
bera-r, “you have been carried”, and bere-r, “he carried”, or 
“he was carried” have anything historically to do with the -r 
forms of the other languages. The matter is further complicated 
by the evidence of Hittite*. That strange speech seems to add 
-er or -ir to form preterite third plurals; tlius kuenzi, “he kills”, 
kuenta, “he killed”, and kuenn'r, “they killed”, dai, “he takes”, 
dai, “he took”, and dair, “they took”. On the other hand -ri is 
added to terminations of medio-passive forms, without alteration 
of the meaning and only facultatively, so far as can bs judged; 
thus we have the third persons present k:S-a or kiS-ari, i3ra-tta or 
iya-ttari; third plural iya-nta or iya-ntari. In the Imperative we 
have corresponding forms in -ru, kii-aru, iya-ttaru, and iya-ntaru. 
Hittite thus provides parallels for the Latin forms; -tari being 
akin to -tur, -ntari to ntur, while the -ari forms remind us of Old 
Irish berir, “he is carried”, and Oscan sacrafir, “let one sacrifice” 
(if this is the meaning; the verb may really be passive). 
The Phrygian evidence is confined to addaketor, which stands 
beside the simple addaket, corresponding to Latin afficit. 

(1) Berichte des Forschungsinstituts fiir Osten und Orient 
in Wien.HL 

(2) E. H. Sturtevant, Language, IV. IE. 
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Pedeisea's viev is that the -r forjgiis are an maovatUm w^ioh 
nemr Iselanged to more than a part o£ the tadi'SIaropaaa 
in which he inclinee definitely to inolade Sittite. TVi;it, even if 
Hittite ia not to be treated as Indo-European in the usual senus^ 
but to be Iteld to be a sister speech of Indo-European/ he haldsi 
that in the period before the separation of the two families of 
speeches, Indo-European and Hittite, there must have siprung 
up in the area separate dialects, one of which possessed the *r 
conjugation. The alternative, of course, is to hold that the -r 
formations have Indo-European status. 

The evidence of Sanskrit on tlie whole favours the view that 
Indo-European knew -r formations, but that the several branches 
of the family have gone their own way in developing, their use. 
The same remark applies to Hittite, whether it is regarded as 
a member of the family or a mere cousin speech.. The use of 
the forms as given above is clearly specialised, and the same 
remark appears to apply to Sanskrit. We have the common -ur 
as the termination of the third plural Perfect, e.g. vidu'r; the 
Optative syBi'r, the A.orist idur; it is added to the second dual 
and thii-d Perfect as in bubndhithur, bubudMtur, or aga'n -r is 
followed by other endings as in the regular Perfect Middle 
bobudhirtf and even bubhujrir^; in the third plural Aorist Middle 
we have -ran or -ram,' as in &d|’:§rau or 4dfSram, ibudhrau, 
or ibudhram, while mire sporadically we have forms such aa 
dnhr^, dnhrite, duhrtm, duhratam, and adtthra. It will be seen 
that both Active and Middle forms are found, butj save in so far as 
outside the Present system Middle fornas afford the Passive in 
Sanskrit, there is no special connection between -r forms and the 
Passive. When we remember the existence of Latin 
Tocharian stSre and the Hittite forms, it seems legitimate to sup- 
pose that, whatever the source of the -r formations, there was noth- 
ing essentially Passive connected with them at the earliest stage. 

U) Ibid. II. 25-3ij |V. 169f. cf. Kretschmer, GWotta, XIV, 

300-19. . . , : ^ ^ 
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, ^inamer*, as is well 'kttowti, traced origin of depo^nta 
and passives alike to the Indo-European use ofa third plural- 
Active in -r; thus a hypothetical *widr, “they see”,' passes over, 
to “one sees", and thence to the impersonal Passive “it is seen”. 
This is supported to some extent by sitoh cases as -the Uipbrian, 
pone* esonom-e ferar, “when there is carrying to the sacrifice;” 
Latin vitam vivitur ; Old Irish doberr or doberar, .“they give,” 
“one gives” ; Breton g^ler, “they see”, “one sees”. On the 
other hand it is pointed out that Tocharian does not show signs 
of an impersonal use of -r foims*, and that the same is true of 
Hittite, so far as we at present know it. Stress instead has been 
laid on the view that the Passive is a natural development from 
the Middle which, unlike the Passive on one view, is Indo-European, 
and it has been suggested that -r formations are naturally 
connected with deponents*. In that case Indo-Jmnian in 
its use of -r formations has often employed them in an Active 
sense, as has also Latin in the/e05re type, and it may be doubted 
whether the connection can be sustained for Indo-European. 
Again the impersonal use in the third singular is deemed by 
Ernout* among others to be the original ; he points out that it is 
common to Italian and Celtic. The deponents gf Italic and Celtic 
seem to have taken over this -r. It is true that Walde held that 
it was in Gaelo-Latin as a unity that the daponent developed*, to 
the exclusion of Britannic on the one hand, and Oscan-Umbrian 
on the. other;, but though the evidence of . Britannic deponents is 
not strong, it is improbable that they were unknown, and Umbrian 


(1) ,KZ. XXX. (1887), 224-89; cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, 

^ p. 523, - , . 

(2) Vendryes, Revue Celtique, XXXIV. 113. 

(3) Cf. Clafhn, Language, V. 232 ff.; Am. Journ, Phil. 
XLVUL157ff. 

' , (4) Morphologic historique du latin (1927), pp. 181, 193 ff. 

(5) xJber -ilteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten 
und Ifalikem (1917). Contrast Vendryes, Revue Celtique, XI/tl 
387 ft. . 


r 
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i» credited vrith herter, “he desires" and Osean with Icarrater, 
posaibiy, “they feed themselves’*. Nor generally is it possiWato 
accept Walde*s ingenious suggestion. 

It is clearly impossible to arrive at any certain results as to 
the mode in which the -r suffixes developed, but the important point 
^pr the purpose of dialect grtjuping is that Tocharian shows 
nothing of the impersonal use of -r which is clearly Italo-Celtic, 
and thus cannot on that ground be grouped closely with 
Italo'Celtic. Phrygian and Hittite are in like case with 
Tocliarian in not showing evidence of this impersonal use, which 
we may, therefore, regard as specifically Italo-Celtie, either 
in the sense that it developed in Italo-Celtic or that it was 
preserved in Italo-Celtic from Indo-European, while it died out 
in other Indo-European dialects. The theory, therefore, that 
Italo-Celtic, Phrygian and Tocharian once formed a continuous 
series of dialects marked by the innovation of the -r conjugation 
cannot be held to be plausibly proved by the giounds so far 
adduced. There is, of course, no objection a priori to any 
theory of dialectic grouping, but the question is of the extent tq 
which such a group can be established as more probable than 
another. That Hittite and Tocharian have certain remarkable 
similarities is perfectly true, but the same remark applies equally 
to Hittite and most of the other dialects, and we certainly can- 
not prove the continuity of Hittite and Tocharian from the 
material available. Indeed, in view of the great difference in 
date between our records of the two speeches, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to expect to find sufficient proof of early 
contiguity. 

As regards the -r suffix it may be added that it is unreason- 
able to treat as impossible' the suggestion that it orginally was 
the characteristic of th^ impersonal verb, as taken by Morria 
Jonea* among others. The idea that such an impersonal could 

(1) Claflin, Language, V. 233, 241. 

(2) Welsh Grammar (1913). 
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pjfts over to the service of the third person plural as in Sanskrit 
-ur and -re or -ire is certainly not more difficult than Zimmer's 
view that the thiid plural Active in -ur could pass over to a 
Passive sense. It may really be the case that the Indo-European 
possessed this impersonal in -r, and that the variant uses 
developed separately in each of the dialects or groups Indo- 
Iraniau, and Italo-Celtic. The Hittite evidence, s» far as it goes, 
shows the most regular uses of -er or -ir as the suffix of a 
preterite, just as in Sanskrit the third plural perfect Active and 
Middle is the spec’al form of which -r forms a part. That an 
impersonal verb expression should be used to denote past time 
is certainly not surprising. 

The origin of -r has often been seen in a locative suffix* used 
predicatively as in the case of the suffix -i seen in the Infinitive, 
e.g. Latin agere or Sanskrit drii. We have -r in such a use often 
in Germanic, e.g. Gothic her, but also in other languages, as ift 
Latin qnor, and apparently in Greek gir, and in -per, Latip 
paulisper. Hirt,* on the other hand believes that we have iu »ir 
a particle of the type seen in that use in Greek ar, ra, and he 
compares Greek % ra “he spoke” with Sanskrit ah-ur, "they say”, 
st® ra with asthur, and so on. It is impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion in the absence of decisive arguments, but cither hypo- 
thesis is at present preferable to any attempt to revive the once 
prevalent idea, still maintained by Pedersen*, that in the -r we 

should find a trace of the reflexive se, a view which is untenable 

• • 

in the absence of any proof that outside Latin s became r. An 
alternative suggestion, that r at an early period itself had a sense 
simifar to se, is not specially attractive ; we have no satisfactory 
proof that the force of -r was primarily reflexive, which is certain- 


(1) Cf. Johansson, Beitrage zur Kunde der indogennaniseben 
Sprachen, XIV 163; XVI 133 ff. 

(2) Indo^rmanische Grammatik, III. 137 ; TV, 134, 

f 3) Vergleichende Grammatik der Keltisohen Spraehea, II 
96 ^ 




ly not borne ont by Sanskrit or Hittite. It is noteworthy ^at 
Bederseu himself in his later discussion of the grouping of the 
dialects does not pronounce definitely in favour of any theory! He 
refers to the -suggestions in Odd’s work,* bnt insists that it is to 
Celtic that we must look if at all for the possibility of ttncing the 
developnoent of the use of -r, in view of the linguistic partieulai’istu 
which has, on the one hand, produced so many bizarre forms in 
the later development of the language, but on the other has 
preserved many irregularities removed in other speeches. It is, 
bowejver, difficult in' view of the late date at whicJi Celtic is re- 
corded to distinguish .between . what is novel, and what is old 
material preseiwed. Thus there is a complete divergence of view 
between those who, like Pedersen, daiih that the Celtic passive is 
ancient by reason of peculiarities of fonn and syntax, and those 
who contend that it is a secondary development and that originally 
deponent and Passive coincided as in Latin. Nor is it possible 
to accept as cogent Pedersen’s view’ that there w’as no Passive in 
Indo-European, a dofetrine which influences his view that -T 
Passives were a dialectical innovation. 


(1) Do ultgia^ia mot r van bet deponens en het passivum 
ih 'de.indotiuropB,e3clie talen (1924). , 



SYANDANIKA. 

By Sylvain Levi. 

Le Karma vibhaga sutra est un texte encore in6dit dont 
j’ai trouve au N6pal, en 1922, deux manuscrits, entierement 
ind^pendants I’un de I’autre, coupes I’un et Fautre de lacunes 
qui fort heureusement ne coincident presque jamais. (Jest 
un ouvrage qui a du connaitre une popularity extraordinaire 
puisque je Fai retrouv6 en tib6tain, en chinois, en koutchyen, 
et qu’il a servi de texte aux illustrations de la galerie 
inferieure an Boro-Bud ur de Java. Ecrit dans un Sanscrit 
fort classique, il foisonne de citations curieuses. Je compte 
en donner au cours des annees prochaines une ydition et une 
traduction completes avec les textes paralleles. Pour le 
moment, je me contente de signaler un mot qui peut etre 
interessant pour le linguiste, et specialement pour oeux qui, 
comme Fillustre auteur du Bihar Peasant Life, ne syparent 
pas I’ytude des mots de F etude des choses. 

Le Karmavibhaga s’ouvre par Fhistoire de ^iuka Mana- 
vaka, fils de Taudeyya. Le Bouddha en tournye de quete a 
Sravasti se prysente au seuil de la maison, en Fabsence du 
Maitrc. Le chien favori de Suka aboie mychamment. Le 
Bouddha qui a reconnu dans Fanimal le pere meme de Suka, 
a qui son avarice a valu cette facheuse renaissance, lui 
rappelle son pa^y par une allusion que seul le chien peut 
oomprendre. Le chien, humiliy, saute de la couchette 
matelassye ou il se pryiassait, et va se tapir dans la syaad- 
anika *de bois (evam ukte ^ankhakunjare ’tl^ayitaro^ai 
candibhuto ’nattamana gonikastrtat paryadkad avatir- 
yadhastat paryadkasya darusyandanikayam ni^annah). 

Le mot syandanika parait avoir embarrassy les inter- 
prytes. Un texte chinois traduit par Gupabhadra dit “Il 
desoendit du matelas de son lit et alia en baa du seuil de la 
porte ” (S ) Un autre texte chinois, traduit par 
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T’ien Ri t$ai dit : “ II quitta la place oi il 4itait et s’en all® soxis 
un siege de santal oe qui suppose une 

lecture candanikayam. La traduction du RukasQtra datts le 
Madhyama Agama Tok. XII, 7, 16, a : “ II desoendit de sa 
liti^re et s’en alia pr4s dn tas de bois ” ^ Pourtant 

le mot syandanika est oonnu par ailleurs : Le Pet, Wbrt. 
I’enregistre avec une reference au Ramayana III, 63, 66 de 
I’ed, Gorresio — 47, 45 de I’M. Bombay. Sita menacie son 
ravisseur de la vengeance que Hama saura tirer et compare 
dMaigneusement Ravana avec son 4poux : “ 11 y a entre toi 
et lui autant de diffMence qu’entre un ruisseau et I’Oooan ” 
(yad antaram syandanikasamudrayoh). Syandanika 
doit done designer un tout petit cours d’eau. La trad. 
donn6e par T’ien Si tsai “un si^ge de santal” atteste que 
certains Mss. avaient substitiie a ce mot la forme candanika 
que I’interprete n’a pas su comment traduire, Mais ce mot 
candanika, ignore en Sanscrit, est bien connu en pali. Le 
Diet, pali de la P.T.S. le rend par: “a pool at the entrance 
of the village (usually, but not necessarily, dirty) ” et donne 
une longue serie de references qui sont insuffisantes pour 
preciser le sens. Le mot est en general accole a un autre 
mot, oligalla, qui est egalement obscur. Pourtant un 
passage du Visuddhimagga, p. 343 est nettement en contra- 
diction avec la trad, du Diet, pali ; le texte enumere toutes 
les saletes et les ordures qui encombrent la porte de la 
maison: taip tarn gehadvaram patva macchadhovana- 
maijisadhovana-tanduladhovana-khalasirpghanika-su- 
nakha-sukaravaccadthi sammissani kimikulani nila- 
makkikaparikinnani oligallani ceva candanikaltha- 
nani ca datdiabbani honti ; “ En arrivant k la porte d’une 
maison ou d’une autre, la vue tombe fatalement sur les 
oUgalla et les emplacements de candanika ou les vers et Jes 
mouohes se melent aux eaux de lavage du poisson, de la 
viande, du riz, avec les orachats et les morves, avec les 
orottes des chiens, des pores etc. 
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©n peat serrer davantage le sens. Et cependant, par 
une 6trange fatality, la plupart des textes palis donnas en 
rM^renee n’ont pas de correspondants connus en chinois, et 
dans le eas bien rare ou le texte correspondant existe en 
chinois, les interpretes embarrasses semblent avoir laisse de 
cote le mot. Dans le sutra du Madhyama Agama Tok. XII, 
7, 46a col. 16 qui correspond au Latukikoparqa sutta du 
Majjhima Nikaya I, 448, et ou reparait une enumeration 
analogue {k celle du Visuddhimagga ci-dessus, il semble bien 
que les caracteres keou tou ^ correspondent a can- 

danika; keou signifie “fosse, rigole”; la Mhvy. 

^ et m I’emploie pour traduire parikha “ fosse, 
d’enceinte” ; tou designe un canal destine a I’arrosage des 
champs. Dans le siitra du Sarpyukta Agama XIII, .3, 76a 
qui repond au Brahmana-sutta de Samyutta V, 361, au 
cours d’une enumeration assez analogue (“Va droit devant 
toi; n’evite ni humeurs, ni precipice, ni troncs d’arbre, 
ni epines, ni candanika, ni oligalla ”) le chinois a 
kien en regard de candanika ; kien designe un cours 
d’eau resserre, un ruisseau. Dans le Vacchagottasutta de 
I’Anguttara I, 161, candanika et oligalla sont les endroits 
ou on deverse les oaux dc vaissellc et ou grouille la vermine ; 
le sutra correspondant se trouve dans deux versions du 
tSamyukta Tok. XIII, 2, 21a et 5, 84b, mats les deux 
traducteurs se contentent de dire; “ lA ou Ton jette les 
eaux de lavage do la vaissellc et les residus de nourriture”. 

II ressort de tons ces exemples que candanika est exacte- 
ment ce que nous appelons “le ruisseau”, la rigole plus ou 
moins 'profonde par ou s’ecoulent les eaux m6nageres au 
devant de la maison. Le mot est done une simple dAforma- 
tion du Sanscrit syandanika, deformation voulue, consciente, 
d’intention ironique : les puanteurs du ruisseau evoquaient 
par antiphrase le parfum du santal. 

Quant A I’expression compos^e daru-sy^mlftnika “le 
ruisseau (la rigole) en bois ”, on en a le paralle^f^^^ Ib'yidf^ya 



pali, Cullavagga V, 17 ou sont tunnies les prescriptions 
relatives au bain des moines : “ Les Mendiants se baignaient 
partout dans le jardin et le jardin etait tout fangeux. On en 
fit rapport au Tres Saint. “Jo vous permets, Mendiants, la 
candanika ”, dit-il. La candanika etait k ciel ouvert ; les 
Mendiants etaient genes pour se baigner. “ Je vous permets, 
Mendiants, dit-il, trois 8orte.s de murs a I’entour : mur en 
briques, mur en pierre, mur en bois (daru)”. Suit une 
prescription relative au pavage du fond (satithara), qui 
peut etre fait egalement en briques, en pierre o\i en bois. La 
syandanika (pali candanika) etait done 1° la rigole d’eva- 
cuation des eaux menageres qui partait de la cuisine pour 
rejoindre le ruisseau, 2° le ruisseau lui-meme, e’est a dire la 
tranch6e creusee dans la rue au long des maisons. La rigole 
domestique pouvait etre tout entiere en bois, creusee dans 
du bois plein ou formee de lattes assemblees, ou etre revetue 
de boisage pour empeclier les terres d’etre entrainees par 
I’eau ; le Japon contemporain niontre encore partout, dans 
les grandes cites comme dans les villages, ces tranchees 
boisees, tantbt a ciel ouvert, tantot couvertes avec des dalles 
de pierre. Leur existence daiTS I’lnde ancienne est attestee 
par la Sukraniti I, 352 : 

Kuryan margan par^vakhatan nirgamartham 
jalasya ca “II faut faire, pour I’ecoulement des eaux, des 
oonduites creusees sur les cotes (de la rue) M. Binode 
Behari Dutt, a qui j’emprunte cette citation, rapporte en 
outre dans son livre vraiment remarquable ; Town Planning 
in Ancient India, Calcutta 1925 — ^un des meilleurs 
travaux publies au cours de ces derni^res annees — un 
passage d’un livre recent que je n’ai pu consulter 
directement. Town Planning in Ancient Deccan, par M. Ven- 
kataram Ayyar, passage qui semble ecrit a dessein pour 
eclairer la question de la syandanika -candanika: “As in 
other cities, so also in Vanji the ditch encircled the walls of 
the city. The water from the palace, public halls, and 
private residences fell into this ditch by means of a conduit 



gluicft known as Tumbu. The conduit-pipe discharged the 
water of the city into the ditch near the entrance gate where 
it was covered over with a stone culvert. By such a drainage 
system, the water used in private homes for domestic and 
bathing purposes, was conducted by pipes into the main 
conduit which poured its contents into the ditch. Those 
who could afford the expense had separate baths specially 
constructed for them in such a manner that water might be 
filled in or let out of such baths at their pleasure. When 
they had finished bathing they opened the outlet of the 
baths which emptied water into the drain which led to the 
ditch outside.” 

Observons encore que dans le recit correspondant en 
pali, Sumangala Vilasini, ed. siamoise 1, 437 (recit tres 
etroitement apparente a notre texte) lo chien mecontent va 
se coucher dans les eendres a I’interieiir du fourneau (uddha- 
nantare charikaya nipanno) ; ici encore 1’ obscurity du 
terme candanika parait avoir decide le narrateur a lui 
substituer un autre mot et une autre chose, plus facilement 
intelligibles. 

J’ai fait usage, chemin faisant, des recits paralleles que 
j’ai rencontres en pali. Notre Karma vibhaga sutra est le 
developpement du sutta pali intitul^- Cula Kammavibhahga 
qui forme le 135e sutta du Majjhimanikaya Le personnage a 
qui ce sutta sur la classification des actes est adresse y est 
appele Subha Manava Todeyyaputta ; le commentaire sur ce 
texte, dans la P8,pancasudani (ed. Siam. Ill, 648) raconte en 
guise d’introduction I’histoire du Boiiddha et du chien qui 
est rene le pere de Suka. L’identite es't done incontestable. 
Le meme Subha Manava Todeyyaputta reparait dans un 
certain nombre d’autres textes que nous laisserons ici de 
cote. En face du pah Subha, la forme sanskrite Suka est 
attestee non seulement par le Karma vibhaga, mais aussi par 
les textes chinois correspondants ou apparentes qui rendent 
ce nont soit par une transcription : Chou kia, soit par une 
traduction “Perroquet”. Le tibetain, contrairement a sa 
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{HFUtiqne g^n^rale, ne tradait pas le nom et se contente*de le 
transcrire. Nous avons done d’une part Suka, de I’autre 
Subha (sk. i^ubha). On ne pent passer directement d’une de 
ces formes a I’autre ; ni Suka n’a pu aboutir ^ Subha ni 
Subha a J^uka. T1 devient done necessaire de supposer a la 
base une forme anterieure d’ovi auraient pu diverger deux 
restaurations differentes. Le mot Suka est dans les pracrits, 
et notamment dans le pracrit jaina ou il se rencontre fr6- 
quemment comme nom de personne, Sua susceptible de se 
d^velopper en Suva ( = ^ruta, suta, etc.). De Talternance 
bh pali en face de v par ailleurs, nous avons tout au moins 
un exemple dans un des termes les plus importants de la 
th«)rie du saint bouddhique; le pali a patisambhlda 
tandis que le sanserif a pratisamvid. Nous sommes ainsi 
ramenes par un nouvel exemple a la th^orie que j’ai eu 
I’occasion de presenter, il y a d^ja longtemps. sur I’emploi 
dans le bouddliisme ancien, ant(^rieureraent au pali et au 
Sanscrit, d’un dialecte disparu, cousin germain de I’ardha- 
magadhi jaina, et qui avait atteint deja un stage avance 
d’usure phonetique (Tf. Journ. Asiat., 1912, TT, 495-514). 

Le mot syandanika avait d«^ja attire I’attention du 
Rev. Richard x\forri.s, dans la serie des Notes and Queries 
oii se rencontrent tant d’indications importantes. A propos 
du mol ekodibhava (Jour. Pali Text Soc., 1885, p. 35), dont 
il propose d’aHleurs une interpretation fausse, il est amonc a 
eitor le mot oligalla, ot oligalla attire candanika dont il 
est presque inseparable, T1 signale I’usage, du mot syan- 
danika dans un passage du Saddharma Pundarika (Chap. VI, 
ed. Kern-Nanjio, p.* 144, 1. 10) que d’ailleurs il connait 
seulement par la traduction de Kern (Sac. Books, Vol, XXI), 
et il ecrit : “A very good instance of this sanskritizing 
process [la marotte dos Palisants de cette epoque !] in the 
Saddharma P\mdarika (pp. 142, 146, 395) which has escaped 
the keen eye of Prof. Kern, is seen in syandanika [oorr. ka, 
que donne bien le texte Sanscrit imprim6]-guthodilla (var. 
lect -odigilla, -ocjigalla) translated by ‘ gutters and dirty 



pool#'. Prof. Kem acknowledges that his rendering of 
gnthodilla is conjecturaL Here we may call in Pali to 
throw some light upon the whole compound syandanika’’. 
Not seldom we find the Pali terms candanika and oligalla 
occurring together (see Artguttara Nikaya, III, VI. ' 8 ; 
Milinda Panha, p. 220 ; Sabbasava Sutta) the former meaning, 
according to the Abhidhanappadipika, ‘a dirty pool at the 
entrance of a village’. The Pali candanlka is probably to 
be referred to a more original candanika, from the root 
cand, and signifies a turbid pool, or one liable to become so 
on account of not being inclosed (see Thera Gatha, 1. 567 ; 
Gullavagga, V. 17, 1). Buddhaghosa defines it as asucikala- 
lakupo. The Sanskrit syandanikd, according to the lexico- 
graphers, does not mean a tank, well, or pool, but ‘ a drop 
of saliva and the meaning ‘ gutter ’ given to it by Prof. 
Kem, is deduced by him from the root syand (syandana, 
oozing water). It is one of those words that may be restored 
to its primitive form since it is in fact a clever sanskritizing 
of Pali candanika.” 

Morris discute ensuite le terme guthodilla associ^ & 
syandanika dans le texte du Saddharmapundarika. Udilla 
serait une sanscritisation (une de plus) faite sur le pali 
oligalla, qui pourrait etre une alteration de allagalla, 
“from alia wet” (ulla, olla well-known Prakrit forms, 
Sanskrit ardra) “swampy, marshy” and galla, Sanskrit 
garta, Prakrit gadda “well, pit”. Et il ajoute sagement: 
“ But aU this is by way of conjecture ”. 

Pour ajouter une conjecture de plus, je signale que, 
d’apres^ un informateur hindou venu de Madras (M. Venkata- 
chalpati), le telougou a ddagalavadu pour designer “le 
nettoyeur, le boueux ” (ou vadu est un simple sufiixe 
d’emploi analogue a wala de I’hindoustani). Le tamoul 
possede aussi le mot ddugal pour designer une “ conduite 
d’eau ”, comme me I’indique mon collegue M. Bloch. 

Enfin la substitution de cfaarika “les cendres” “dans 
le r^t pali a syandanika de la redaction sanscrite peut 
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iremonter k une confusion entire k^ara” caustiqua- 
ksara ” coulant. 

Bumouf qui n’avait pas rencontr6 le mot dans le premier 
des Mss. BUT lequel il traduisait et oii ce mot est omis, n’a rien 
naturellement qui puisse y correspondre dans sa traduction ; 
mais dans ses notes sur le chapitre VI (p. 385), il observe que 
les deux M.ss. de Hodgson, qu’il a pu consulter depuis, lisent 
syandanika devant guthodillam ce qui ajoute (dit- il) ^ 
la precision de Fidee, car syandanika peut r^pondre au 
Sanscrit syandini et signifier “salive”. 

Aucune des trois traductions chinoises du Saddharma 
Pundarika n’apporte d’^elaircisaement sur ce passage ; elles 
se contentent toutes trois d'^crire : “ sans ordures 

M. Grierson, a qui cette note a ete commniqu6e en 
manuscrit, me signale que syandanika survit encore en 
hindi comme mot tatsama, et qu’il est enregistr^ dans le, 
Dictionnaire de le Nagari Pracharini Sabha, le Hindi Sabda 
Sftgara, pp. 37-36, avec le sens de “ salive ”, “ petit ruisseau”, 
et “ conduite d’ean, rigole (naliar)”. 


FubUidMd by Dani Chandra, for the Linguistic Society of India, Lahore, and PrmW 
by P. Knight, BapUitt Miaeion Press, Calcutta. 



!<|:MAltQU£5 SUR UES ¥ERBESiD£ MOUVUMOfTE 
^ INDO^ROPEEN 

By J. Veniryes 

Dans un article des Memoires de la Sodete de Linguistique 
(t. XXin, p. 264 et ss.), M. Meillet a attii’6 rattention das 
linguistes sur la distinction du determine et de l'ind4terraind dans 
les verbes de mouvement en grec. Un exaraeii sommaire permet 
de reconnaitre la meuie distinction en cellique (cf. 'Rev. Celtique, 
t. XLVl, p. 215 et ss.). 11 s’agit d’un fait general, qui devait en 
indo-europeen tenir une place importante et dont il est possible 
de niarquer des inaintenant certains caradbres. 

Un verbe iiido-europeen pouvait etre employe avec ou sans- 
regime, c’est a dire qne le proces pouvait etre consider^ oomme 
portant ou non sur un objet. En latin, amo signifie “J’aime”, amo 
patrem “j’aime inon pere”. Dans un cas, le proces est consid^rd 
en iui-meme, avec toutes les modalites quM comporte; dans I’autre, 
il s’ctend a un objet qui peul lueme devenir Ddeinent preponderant, 
en exprimant la raison d’etre da procjs. Cunsrdere eu lui-meme 
a I’exclusion dc tout objet, le proces, coniino dans i’activite du 
sujet, prend aisement une valeur neutre ou meme r^chie: 

Tt veut dire en grec “ je porte quelque chose”, comme en 
latin uerto id ‘‘je tourne cela”; mais 0ipco et uerto, tout court, 
veulenl dire “je me porte” ou “je me tourne”. 

Cette (Jistinction vaut pour la plupart des notions verbales. 
Elle est toujours p rssible en ind ) europeca, grace a I’autonomie 
des mots, qui resuUe des conditions me uoj de la morpliologie (cf. 
Meillet- Vendryes, Traite, p. 519). Mais pour certaines notions 
Ja distinction est teliemont imp irtante qu’elle se traduit dans le 
vocabiilaire par I’emploi de mots differents. EJIe n’est pas seule- 
meut syntaxique, mats aussi lexicograplnque : a cote d'un verbe 
ayant la valeur deterojinee, il existe aJors un verbe tout diffe- 
rent qui est indetermine. Ainsi en fraafais pour la notion de 
“parler”. Le verbe dire est determine: il ne se con^oit pas 
aujourd’htii sans 1 ’addition d’un regime indiquant ce que “dit” le 
sujet.* Au contraire le verbe parler, qui est indetermine, ne 
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qiw ceux qai porleat sur les modalit4s 
varices de la parole. lue.Mt est ancien. En latin ie verbe (£oere 
est determine, comme le grec SslKvujjit etle gotique teihan; cela 
explique le sens particulier qu’ont pris ces verbes en grec et en 
germanique, celui de "d^aoncer, accuser’,’. 

' - "Les- verbes- detennines sent relativement stables: le verbe 
laLn -dicere- survit enc-jre aujourd’lmi dans toutes les langues 
romanes. Au'coatraiie les verbes indeterminos sont eminennnent 
instables ; ils, s’usenl vite et se renouvellent frequemment. i-es 
diverses langues indo-europeeanes presentent pour I'idee de 
“parler” les verbes les plus vari6s, souvent d’origine incyimue; a 
ce point de vue nieme, les langues romanes Jie s’accordent pas, et en 
en franqais populaire on reinplace aujourd’liui le verbe parler par 

un ^bon noiabre de synonymes (causeri, bavarder, jaspiner, etc ), 

C’estquele verbe ijideternrne comporte des nuances atfectives 
dont le determine est dep ourvn. Par I’ernploi du d61ennine, le 
proces se presente sous sa forme brute, depouille de circonstauces 
aceessoires. En employant I'indetermine, le sujet parlant s’expi-ime 
tui-meme, raaiiifeste Paction de sa personnalite sur le procss que 
marque le verbe. Amsi s’ajoutent a I’idee da proces des modalites 
variees-qui entrainent un renouvelleraent frequent de Pexpression. 

Un ' precede dout usait Pindo-europeeu pour renouveler 
Pexpression d’une notion - en dehors de Pemploi d’uue racine 
differente - etait Pelargissemeiit de la racine. L’addition d’un 
element phonetique a uiie racine donuee permetlait de souligner 
certains caraetbres particuliers de la notion verbale. Peu iraporte 
I’origine de cet clement phonetique; il est permis de penser 
qu’il n’etait parl'ois qu’uri debris "murphologique de derivation 
ou do composition. 11 ajoutait on tout cas a la racine une 
luianee do sens souvent compatible avee I’eraploi Ind4t6rmin4. 
Aiusi dans le cas de la racine marquant le “tremblement” d’ orfl 
l.’ ^ieffroi”: *trp-m<,“ “tre-p- a cote de Her- (sUr. tarala-). On peut 
dire que la presence d’un elargissement est un indice que ta 
Mciue- etoit eniployee livec une valour iudetermiuee. . • . , 
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tTn^tre itwjiee de meme ordre est dans * existence, d* niie 
formation de causatif. Lorsqu’on impose ian aete A quelqti’un^; 
I’essentiel tr’est pas qne cet acte porte sur tel ou teJ objet, nStis 
liien que Facte lui-tnemese prodiiise. C’est bien pourque qperqa*un’ 
disequelque chose qu’on le faH parler; mais Fimportant eatl qn'ir-' 
parle, e'est a dire qu’oale dec'de a parler. Ua aphrodisiaque 
fait aimer, coinrne Fop-’nin fait dormir; la personnalit^ deFgtre^ 
qu’on aime est secondaire. 

Les observations qui pi'ecedent eclairent I'histoire ef la ftn": 
mation de certains verbes de mouveinent.' C’ est dans les yerbes 
de mouvement qu’apparait le plus nettement Fopposition du : 
determine et de Fiiidetennine, snivant qu’on considere le mouv^ . 
ment conmie coinportant un certain objet ou uii certain but quilui 
serve de tenne (agit bouee, peto urbem)^ soit qu’on se borne d la 
consideration du mouvement en lui-mgrae avee ses diverses'- 
mcdalites (bene ou male agit, ambulat in borto. 

La presence d’un ela7-gissement implique ind^temjination: 

& cote de la racine * ei- (.cf. skr. v,‘d, sabhim eti, laf. eo Romaioi), 
il existe une racine * eit-, qui est nettement indetermineC (cf.^^ 
Bull. Soc. liingu., XXV, p. 45), comrae suffiraiont d le prouver en 
latin iter, Pi.i osque eituns, en grec ttaiJi®? “hardi, iiupudenf’.et 
peut-btre en gennanique el en eeltique le riom du “sernaent”, got. 
ai t's, irl. oeth. 

Lorsqu’une racine de verbe de mouvement eomprend un 
elargissement et sert en plus ^ former un causatif, on est dou- 
blement assure que la valeur de ce verbe ^tait indeterminee. C’j 
est le ca8*de8 racines • leudh-, * leit-, * sent-. 

La racine •lendh- sort d’une racine “len-, attest^e en,grec 
dans i).ixui»€v et dans itpoij-TiXu'C9?; > un aiitre elargissement 
apparait d’ailleurs dans la raejne *lengh- -des fonpes sauskrit;es^ 
arnhat, wj^§at, rok$yati, xbdbab “grandi, aecru” et dans la 
racine. •leap^du skr. ropAygti “il. -fait graudir, ij sonljbveV, 
de que eoitert ^ la fois les foimes gr, 
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got; BIkIbbi, iAr. rodhtfti; la formation nomhiale en 

morftre bien le caractbre inditeniiini, Et l*on a )e cansatif cor- 
roborant dans I'irlandais laadim “je mets en mobyement, jte 
lan^’^j particalii cement eriiploy4 an figure liUkdilli duTad “j® 
dit^Hpe, je fais grandir la louange”, 

Dans les' racines •leit- et ‘sent- l'6largisseirient est moius 
apparent, mais elles ont tontes deux fourni das causatifs: le 
germanique a v. h. a. leiten v. isl. leida en face de got. lei ^aai 
V. h. a. Ildaaa, eomme got inndjab en face de sin^. Le sens 
fi^rS de V. h. a. lidan “4prouver, souifrir” s’explique par la 
valcur ind^terniinfie du verbe. On observe aussi un sens tignid 
dans le d§riv6 latin de la racine ‘sent-, i savoir senti5. 

Deux autres racines marquant un mouveraent se pr^sentent 
avec des ^largissements qui en precisent la valeur: c'est d'une 
part •«»-, d’autre part •dra-. La premibre, bien attest^e par le 
Sanskrit sisarti et sarati a fourni sous la forme * serp- le Sanskrit 
sarpati “il rampe” (lat. serpo) mais aussi le grec epicoi qui 
seuleraent “je vais”. La specialisation au sens de 
“ramper” s’accoide bien avec la pr6sence d’un filargisseraent 
Sous la forme * serg- la mSme racine a donn6 au Sanskrit le verbe 
sarjali, s^jati. La seconde, attestbe dans le grec ijpov et le 
sans^nt est pourvue d’’-elargissements vari-^a dans akr. 

dramati, gr. jpot^o? on dans le skr. drivati. Tin autre 
4largisBeinent apparait dans le causatif sanskrit drajayati, qui 
sapijiose une racine de forme * drap-, donl I'antiquit^ est attestde 

le grec “d^sertenr”. Ce fait pourrait suggbrer 

une expKcation du sufi^e de causatif sanskrit -payati, dont 
rorigine est 6nigmatique (cf. SutterHn, I. P, XIX, 536; Thumb 
Daitidb. d. ahind., I, ^03; Bmgmanii, Grdr., 2* 4d., II, 3, p. 256; 
et i*. Persson Beitr. z. idg. Wortfschg,, IT, 592)'. On sait que le 
guffixe de causatif se prbsente rfignh'brement sous la forme -pa^rti 
dans les.jacines qtri se terminent par une voyellef dftdhafl 
TOse*', “il fdit poser ” ; siitfi *‘il se bbigne”, 

^ iait tiugnei’, ilplonge quelqu'*uh dans Peau” etc., et dios uO 
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verlje de moovemeDt, yitl “il va” (dfetenninfi ; cf, jiA a jfm 3rtti 
“qtiaiid il va au combat”, R. V. VIII, 45, 7), yapiyati “il fait 
alter”. 

D est Evident que le p joue ici un r61e de phoabme de 
liaisonp ermettant 1 ’addition d’uu suffixe coramen9ant par, une 
voyelte ^ une racine elte-mSme de tenninaison vocalique. C’est 
un proc^e repandu dans k murphologie de bien des langues; la 
formation du parfait grec en -xo presente un cas analogue. II 
est permis de penser que ce p est uii ancien elargissement, qui 
aurait et6 originelleraent d sa place dans les verbes de mouvement 
pour le motif qui vient d’^re indiqu6. 

On a peut-etre une confirmation de cette hypoth'^e dans le 
fait suivant. En plus des racines terminees par une voyelle, 
le suffixe -payati apparait au causatif dans la racine ar- de 
ijurti, arpAyati “il met en mouvement”. Or, le p de arpiyati 
pent passer p )ur un dlargissement, car la racine eu pr^sente un 
autre. A cote de fp6ti gr. u'pvuJL't on a en effet fghajuti 
“il s’el'ance, il s’agite” (intensif et uoncausatlf). Ce seraiA des 
causatifs de veibes de mouvement comme arpAyati, drap4yati, 
yapAyati, qu ’aurait etc tire le suffixe -paj^iti commodment 
utilise ensuite dans les racines a terminaisori vocalique. 




^i^^ESEMT Dli ^^BE ‘«£TRE*’ ifi 

By Jules Bloeh 

Lc conjugaison normale du present des verbes laiganes eat 
daire dans I’ensemble. En voici le paradigme (d’apr^ Samp- 
son, Dial, of the Gypsies of Wales. §335 sq.; Macalister, 
Language of the Nawar or Zutt, §87) ; 

en Europe : 
kamav “i’aime”; 
kames 
kamel 
kamss 
kamen 
kamen 


en Syrie : 

nanam “j’appjrte” 

nan6k, nanaj- 

nanar 

nanan 

nanas 

nanand 


An contraire, dans le verbe “€tre”, non senleinent les radi- 
caux, niais les desinences different de I’Asie a 1 ’Europe, et meme 
dans les diverses parties de 1 ’Europe (Miklosieh, Ueber die 

Mundarteii ,XI, p. 49; Sampson, §432; Macalister, §116) ; voici 

les types principaux: 


Syrie : 

Roumanie: 

Hongrie : 

a6t5m (i) 

som 

som 

aStur (i) 

san 

sal 

aiti, asta 

si 

si 

alt^n 

sam 

sam 

a&tds 

san 

san 

aite 

si 

si; 


Au roumaiu so rattachent le grec (avec i- initial isom etc.), le 
russe et Jo gallois; au hongrois, le transylvain, le finnois et 
I’alleinand. * 


L’explication de ces formes, telle qu'elle a 4te proposee par 
Sampson, n’est pas exempte d’obseurite et d’arbitraire. En pre- 
• mier lieu, ill ’a bien vu, isoin ne pent deriver directement de 
skr. aittml, la .consei*vation de la siljlante s’y oppose (cf. amo 
“nous”). Paut-il done poser un verbe du type asauiil Mais alors 
on attend les d6sinences du verbe normal ; or flom ne rappelle aucu* 
nement kamav. De plus les diverses desinences du 2e singulier, eu 
particuher de hongrois aal, all. hal, restent inexjjdiqu^es ; iti- 



expliqufe eufiiii I'opppsitian des voyetles au singtilier au 
opposition nette en iiuni, reconnsissable partieBement ea 
€Qrop4en. 

PuisqUe les desinences des 2es personnes sont les pins 
eompliquees — et Samps jn renouce raeme d expliqner nuri 
aitnr — il convient de tes examiner d’ abord; peut-etre fourniront- 
elles un resuHat susceptible d ’extension aux autres desinences. „ 

Coraine Sampson I'a recounu, la forme de 
connnuiK' au singulier et au pluriel, romnain san, 
par son origine UU3 3e persinne du pluriel: de merae dans le 
verbe normal des dialectes europeens, kamen 3e pi. a 6te 4tendn 
il la 2e pi. II en vesulte quo la 3? pluriel actuelle si, gree isi est 
rocente, et provient du singulier ;.il en sera question plus loin, 

Le hongrois distingue 2 sg. sal de 2 pi. san; san dtant, comine 
nous venous de voir, nne 3e pars nine ancienne, il est facile do 
reconnaUre dans sal raucieniie 2e du pluriel passes au singulier, 
comme san a fait dans le groupe roumain 1 - represente ici la 
ddsincnce saiiskrite - tha, cf. sovel < iSapatha; on sait d 'autre 
part que le representant nuri de - th - est - s - : on a done le 
droit de comparer directement, du inoins pour la desinence, 2 pi. 
ast6s. 

Reste a expliquer nuri asitur, — en fait la seulc forme 
qui soil I'eellemeut de deuxieme personae du singulier, et dont 
I'isolement perniet d’ inferer I’ancieiinetd. II ne peut etre ques- 
tion ici de rappeler skr. asi, jiuisque dans ce cas le verbe “Stre" 
et le verbe normal devraient presenter la meme desinence: or 
Tiftnfek, obscur du reste, et naaay • ne rappfeUent aacunement 
ait&r. Mais la 3e personae du verbe normal en * ar, issue de skr. 
-ati, nous avertit que - r final de a&t&r peut representer un -t- 
inlervocalique. lies lors il apparait que cette desinence doit ' 
renfermer une forme du pronom (a)tu “toi", qui n’a pas 
reconuue ('), parce que les formes pronominales enclitiques 

Au moment ou j’6crivais ced, j’ oubliais - et j’avais tort 
td’oublier - que M, Turner aymt devin4 1’ iIjiligiTii de la forme 
j^BSOS, Vig, 47). Je me f^Meite de la reuco^^ 




anii#x4es aux v«rbes font aormaletnent fonction de regime, v. 
Macalister, ^ 61: or - m - et • r peavent regrfisenter sassi bien 
ama et atn que *me et * te. 

Ceci omporte unc consequence importante qu’il faut sonligner 
avaut d'aller plus loin. Si nuri -r ost uu proiiom enclitiqne sujet, 
Ic mot sur lequel il s'appuie doit §tre, comme M, Macalister 

a 

I’aVi^t eotrevu, un participe. D?s lors un trait caracteristique du 
immediatement : c’est I’opposition entre les voyelles 
dteinViitiellies au singulier et au pluriel, qui representent les desi- 
nences nominales, sing. - 5 , pi. -e. 

La troisieme personne du plnriel, accommodee d la forme du 
verbe normal dans le dialeete note par Pott (staindi comme awendi 
“ils viennont”), est c'lez Macalister la forme uominale sans verbe: 
ceci est conforme d la regie constante en indo-europeen et en 
indo-aryen. 

La contradiction entre 3 sg. -a et-6- de aiitdm a^tdr doit s'ex- 
pliquer par la position: -a est la desinence normals des noras 
elargis; kajja “uon-tsigane” parait s’opposer d europgen gajo, 
comme hindi ghora “cheval” d gujarati ghoro; mais lep luriel, qui. 
est semblable (nuri kajje, eur. gaje) tandis que h. ghore, guj. 
ghopa different, montre que Popposition n’est pas de meme sorte 
D doit s’agir d’une variation iuterieure au nuri: -0- est saus 
doute le traitement en position pi’ocegee; c’est ainsi qu’au pr6t4rit 
on a nanda kajjan “11 amena les gens”, mais nand6s-san “il les 
amena”, et biefl cntendu nanddm “j’ai amend” (Macalister. 
§92-93). 

Une difficnlte plus sdriense reside dans la forme du tlieme; 
alta ne pent etre un participe normal. Le participe normal se 
termine en nuri par -r-, en Europe par -1-, issus de skr. -(i)ta-; 
ex. nuri eur. xal6 (khadita ) ; n. gara, eur. gilo (gata ) ; 

-t- se rencontre dans les groupes: n. sita, eur. sntd (supta ) ; n, 
T^ft-dbublet de ve$, part. eur. beidd (upavl^ta-)* Or as- n’a 



participe aacien (hr^ni ^j’ai ete" semble contenir 
df. fio»5“ife suia, serai”); d'autre part, si pkr. aooh-, ts%. ear, 
M< a bien laisse aae trace dans I’optatif narl hCcam (sur ee 
point voir J. Gypsy Lore Sjc., Xt, p. 32), il n'y vit pas 
de fafon independante, et du reste ce verbe noTt plus n’a 
pas de pirticipe ancieh; on attendrait nne forme secon* 
dbire, cotapara^le d europ acilo. Avoiis-nous dans a-lt-a trae 
foibne syneopg-^ de 8th(l>ta-, comparable (mais d I'inrerse) % 
ceJle [ (da) tta-] contenue dans tbmi “j'fti denn6”7 Datfs ee caa 
a-lt-fc serait a Stir-kr “il se levs” (cf. skr. iitti^tthati on pfer. 
citthait) comnie a-tr-a “il fut, parut” od sthlta-est conserve, d 
tir - “mattre”, cf. enore ta' taw “mettre, placer (sthSp-), tan 
“lit”, eur. than “place, maison”. 

Du reste la diffiicult6 est exactemeat la meme pour eur. s6; or 
il serable qu’on puisse poser 80 : aStd=8i: asti, Les termes de la 
correspondance iie sont pas limpides, mais 1 'existence meine d’une 
corr6lation est rassurante, et nous pouvons conclure que aSt- et 
oventuelleinent «*, queHe qu'en soit la formation, se comportent 
comme des thOTues de participe. 

* tfc * * ♦ * 

11 doit en effct y avoir un participe egalement d la base da 
verbe “etre” eui'opSen. Une indication s’en trouve dija dans 
le fait qu'il a conserve dans I'ancienne 2 pi. sal la dfeinenee skr. 
-tha disparue dans les verbes nonnaux; j'ai dajd indiqa4 (J. 
Gypsy Liore 8oc., VII, p. 113) qua k cause da cette disparitioH 
avait dll etre la ranoontre de -1- issu de *tll* avec *1- issa da *t-> 
done la doable valeur de 3e sg. et de 2e pi. d'un'e forme coa^) 
kamel; si dans le verbe “6tre” la 3e sg. etail une forme nootitMla 
pure, I’amphibologie n’existait pas et 2e pi. sal pouvait subsiater. 

En second lieu, si sal et san sont des formes primitivement 
pluT’ielles, on retrouve dans I’opposition de 1 sg. som d’une part, 
et de Dautre pi. 1 sam, 2 sal, 3 'san une opposition vo<5anqae 
c6mparable k celle du nUri. 

By a ici une nouvelle difficulte qu^il faut signaler, maia qui no 
paralt pas insunuohtdble : 1 Bg. So-m ddnne k fdftne Ht t emf Ote, 



»ais la n’fest pas le ploriel normal do cette forme: le ploriel en 
•• des noms glargis en -o n*est pas inconno de l'indo-aryei^» et se 
tronve p. ex. en sindhi, mais il e'st exelasif du pluriel en -e (saof 
ardiaJsme comme le rehitff je, plnriel de Jo). En tsigane 
d’Europe, -a est la desinence plurielle des noms non 6largis: phriJ 
“frfere”, pi. phrala. On aurait done ici, d e6t6 de so, le plnriel 
d‘an singulier s-, Cette forme etoaae an premiSr abord; mais 
elle doit sans doqte se ran^^er avec les participes dont J’ai piontr6 
aillenrs (Bull. Soo. Ling. XX XTIC p, <11 sqq.) I’abondance dabft 
Ics parlers dq Nord-Onest de I’Inde, et qui ont ete cr^ par utilisa- 
tion d*un ancien &s provenant de skr. Ssit De cette forme le 
tslgane d^urope a pir ailleurg tire une particule ind6clinable 
servant d former le preterit (ib'd p. 59 sq ) ; c^est sans donte la 
meme qu’on retrouve dans le preterit compost du nuri sandd-t- 
oit4 plus haul, oii I'on ne voit pas pourquoi g- serait nn pronom 
oblique. 

Qu'en ts’s^ine d 'Europe oe participe ait pris le sens present, 
n ’est pas p )ur etonner; cf. ki^ra. chu, torwali, maiyA thn ete, 
(ibid. 62 sq ) 

Done ni la forme ni le sens ne s’opposent ^ ce qu’on yoie 
dans Vopposition go- ; sq- 1 ’opposition de formes nominales du singq. 
Her et dq pluriel. 

Cette interpretation permet d’abord d'Searter une objection 
possible d i ’interpretation pirdfissns proposes de sal: oette forme 
n’est attest^e que.commp appartenant au singulier; ne pqurrait- 
on y ehercher le pronom tu, reconnu dans la 2e sg. du nurit 
Cette explication, admissible en ce qui concerne la consonne (cf. 
3 sg.-el du skr. -ati,), ne rendrait pas compte de I’identit^ de la 
voyelle avec (%lle des formes plnrielfes. 

A vrai dire si les formes sont daires, lenr histoire se devine 
mal. Pourquoi la 2e sg. ancienne a-t-elle disparu au profit de 1|| 
2e pi. aal (on san, efie-meme ancienne 3e p}.)f A-t-il exists ti one 
^;K)qae comparativement r^nte nne forme ’’so^l (so+tnj 
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au pT’oflt de sal p^esque honionyme ? ou une forme ao-s (so-K*ti) 
qui genait comme d ’aspect pr6t6ritT La syntaxe ea tout cas n’y 
poussait pas: le tsigane d’Rurope distingue encore bieu tu “toi” 
de tame “vous”, pluriel reel, comme I’asiatique distingue atu de 

atme. 


Quoiqu'il en soit, il serable qu’d la deuxieme personne le parti- 
< pe s’accompagne d’une desinence verbale au pluriel, et, en Asie 
au moins, pronominale au singolier. Les premieres personnes 
contiennent-elles des pronoms ou des desinences verbales? 

Le singulier est arabigu: -m pent s’expliqaer par me ou par 
aami. La formation avec asmi se trouve ailieurs: le katoiri a 
masc. chu-s, fern. ch5-s “je suis”, en regard de gapa “je cache”; 
dans cette langue “moi ’ ’ se dit boh, oblique me ; donc-s ne peut etre 
que asmi, ce qui est d ’accord avec la phonetiqne locale, ef. asi <skr. 
asme. C’est aussile cas pour le sliina (ma) hanus, f. hanis “(je) 
suis’’, en regard de haiiu,ham “il, elle est"; cf. le pluriel hane s 
“nous soramos” ou -s provient de skr, smah d’aprss 1 ’explication 
que je dois A M. Turner. Avec le meme aspect phonetique qu’en 
tsigane, il semble qu’on reconnaisse asmi dans le dialeete paSai 

de Laurowan (Morgenstierne, Report „p. 93), hang-dm “je 

bats", en regard de hangd “il bat”, haug-i-dm “je te bats”, cf. 
hanam-I“jete battrai”. Quant d bengali -am du pr6t6rit, S. K. 
Chatter ji. Origin and dev , p. 977, n'a pu y apporter la clart4. 

Si I’hypothese indiquee plus haut d’un *sos 2 sg. perdu 6tait 
admise, on choisirait pour la le sg. so-t-pkr. ahmi; raais c’est un 
faible appui qu’une hypothec pour choisir entre deux hypotheses. 

Le pluriel eurnplen nous laisse dans le meme embarras; 
sa-m peut contenir egalement bien pkr. mha ou ambe ; peut-§tre 
^absence de trace de voyelle finale serait-elle une indication centre 
le pronom. Le nuri n’est d’aucun secours, d’autant que la d^inence 



du rerbe “fitre’’ est ici celle du verbe normal: ce qbi penncft ^ 
tout cas d’ecarter I’idee qu’on aurait dans a&tSn affaire d Skr 
nal^; du reste nah n'est pas un nominatif; et enfin le nuri pas 
plus que le tsigane dans 1 ’ensemble n’ont gard4 de trace de cette 
forme (M. Morgenstierne croit la reconnaltre dans I’uniqoe 
dialecte pashai de Nilara, Report , p, 91). 

A le 3e personne, nous avons vn que le nuri a des formes 
nominales pares. Lo tsigane d'bjurope si provient peut-etre de 
asti comtne 1 ’enseigne Sampson; dvraidirela presence au Suket 

(G. Bailey, Ling. Studies p. 208) de asi indeclinable a cote 

deni athi indeclinable permet d’entrevoir que la question n'est 
pas simple. On peut rappeler qu’au Punjab si primitivement 
reserve au preterit fern. sing, s'est, sous 1 ’influence de i “est” 
eommun aux deux genres, etandu au masculin, et meme au 
pluriel, ainsi que m’en informe M, Siddheswar Varraa. En 
tout cas lo passage du singulier au plurie^, et en ce qui con- 
cerne all. bin lo passage invorse, ne font pas diffi'^ulte (sur ces 
points, ind cations de M. Woolner, J. G. L. S.^ TIT p. ISl, 183). 

il faut dire un mot de sen coexistant avec san en finnois, et 
uniquo cn gallois. Kant-il y voir la continuation de santi (cf. eur. 
ivend<skr. hemanti) ? Possible a la rigueur, un tel archa'israe 
etonno dans ces dialectes. II paraH plus sftr d’y voir une adapta- 
tion de san an verbe normal, du type kamen. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

Tout n'est done pas dair dans le verbe “6tre’’ du tsigane. 
Mais il semble que le nuri fournisse la clef des principales diffi- 
cultesj en laissant apparaitre un participe a la base du para- 
digme. La meme formation est, comme on a vu, frSquente dans 
1’ Indoukouch, ou le participe se rencontre meme a P6tat nu, et 
avec le sens present, contrairement a Pusage de PInde propre. Ce 
qui est curieux, e’est le mdange des d^inences pronominales et 
yerbf^es, sdr anx densj^es personnes en Asie« possible ailleura, 



I^e iebte)# eftt ce]si>«i: 
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3 Bg. 
3j»l 

2sg. 
2 pi. 
1 Bg. 

1 pL 


Enrope 
astif 

(Participe+cUeiinGijce da 
verbe normal) 

(perdue) 

Participe+ -tha 
Partieipe+ahi^ piutot 
qne miT 

Partieipi+mha platut qne 


Mk 

Particip* sea) 
Partioipe aeu) 

Participe+tn 
Participe+ -tha 
Participe+ahmi 
oa me 
PBrticipe+ 
d^aenec da 
verbe normal 


On pent se demander si ce syst^ue composite n’est pas issn 
d^n 4tat comparable ^ oelui du kai$miri qui a ^ la le sg, asmi 
afliixi, et a la 2e pi. -tha : ohiwa, f. chewa comme gupiw 'Vous 
eachez”; la 2e sing, aussi a 6t4 adapt^e an verbe normal : cfaokh 
comme gapabh). Dans ce cas il est coneevable que I'ambigmte 
de -m 'd la le personne du singulier ait pu servir de point de 
depart d Paffixation de formes pronominales a la le du pluriel et d 
la 2e du singulier. 



S&ft y» IIOM 

9^ J[. MeitM 

L’esJsieaae'd’xm nom ancien, ^taWi par-d^s ccmeoriafteeB eotre 
plusiein^ langur distinctee, garantH le fait qa^one 'DO^tion 4tait 
eonnae des hommes qui parluient 1’ “indo-europfeaft” ce»Hiaun; e« 
revaache I'absence d’no aom eomraun ^ plueieurs langoes n’e»t, 
bien entendu, pas one raieon -suffisante d<* diraier qfl^’ane mrtion ait 
6te nettement d6gag6e dans le raonde indo-earopfen, Les atosw 
du “lait” illustrent ce principe. 

Dans une societe ou le betail etait I'a principale I’iehesse, le lait 
etait utilise, done nomme (v. Particle Milch du Beallexilkon de 
Sehrader-Nehring). Mais les noms varient d’une langue a 
I’autre, et, en general, ils n’ontpas cette transparence qui caract^- 
rise les noins presentant des innovations dues a des interdictiong 
de vocabulaire. Us rappellent plutdt ces noms de parties du 
corps qui'dilTerent d’une langUe indo-europeenne d, I’autre meme 
quand ils pr4sentent entre eux des ressemblances et qu’on n' arrive 
pas d ramener a une forme originelle eomm ine, II s’agit do 
vocabulaire technique et familier qui n’avait pas d’unitd en indo- 
europeen ; seuls etaienl communs a I’enseinble du monde indo- 
eiirop^en les termos qui desigiiaient les actes principaux de la 
vie, les p ’iucipales institutions sociales comme la parents, les 
grands animaux domestiques. On ne connalt, pour I’indo-europ^en 
commnn, qu’un seulnom d’oiseau, celui del’“oie”; mais s’agit 
d’une volaille, e’est a dire d’une chose qui int^ressait proprement 
les femmes ; qu’on se reporte au songe de Penelope dans TOdyssee 
I. 535 et suiv. Et le nom sc ddnonce par sa vocalisation comrae 
un terme populaire: les langues qui rev^leut le timbre de la voyelle 
s’accordent d presenter 1’ a, qui est, on le sail, I’une des caractfiti- 
stiques du vocabulaire populaire en indo^eUropienj en grec, 
aSMT en latin. Si le lait n’a pas de nom indo-europ^en conunnn, 
(Peat ipe e’est unf^prodait qui releve des techniques feminines et 
n’intsfresge pas proprement les diefs. 

La forme greeqae du aott' dn l«it, est, par 

elle>uidue, iusolite au point de vue indo-europ^en. Le «iraotere 
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“popufeif e” du mot est indiqafi par ceci qu’on trouve la con8fl.nne 
g^nin^e interieure, si rarcment attestee ea grec, au moins dans ane 
forme d’un glossaire: glakkdn. galath^nSn. Hes., dans un d4rive. 
El I'on obseiTe des flottements entre k et g; Hoinere a gUigos et 
periglag^aa (ace. plur.) tandis que le cictois a klagos; le vocalisme 
eel aussi ttoitant : Homci e a glaktoph&gos ot on lit chez Hesy- 
cliius glakkdnes mestai g&laktos (v. Boisaeq, Diet elym. de la 1. 
gr., p. 1102, (‘t la biblio-grapluo citee). 

IjC* latiii lac, lactis ne se laisse rappi’ociier d’uiie forme 
groeque glakt- qua la rigueui', a cause de I’absence de la gutturale 
initialo. Et le mot grec u‘a aumii correspondant aiOeurs. 

Le mot grec et le mot latin, qui out outre eux uue grande 
ressemblauco, s’accurdeut da reste a presenter Ic vocalisme 
“populaire” a. 

Dans unc autre region dialectale de l’indo-europ6en, oii ob- 
serve vine concordance limitee a deux Uingues: le mot du type 
arcliaiquc ved. dAdUi, dadhnih designe le “lail aigri'”; la langue 
religieuse on a tire parti, et on trouve dadh(i)y aSirah sdmasah 
Ics somas m6langes de lait (aig'.i'L Or, en vieux prussieu, le 
vocabulaire d’Elbing a le neutre dadan comme noin du “lait”, et 
rustan dadan “sauermilch’' (lait aigre.) Les luiigues baltiques 
autres que le vieux prussien et les langues slaves ignorent le mot. 
On a 1 ’impression qu’il y a ici uii noin a redoublemeut; or, dans les 
noms indo-europeens, le redoublemimt est une des caractevistiques 
du type “populaire”. Sur le timbre de la voyelle de la syllabe 
initiale, on lie pent rieii dire, puisque 1’ a baltique comme 1’ a 
v^ique peut repose r sur o aussi bien que sur a; le vocalisme 
“populaire” a n’est pas exclu. 

Un autre groupe de noms du “lait” se trouve a la fois en 
indo-iranien et en baltique, mais sous des formes diff^rentes daQs 
les deux families de langues. Le Sanskrit a p&yab, payasah, k 
quoi 1’ Avesta recent repoiid par payb; e’est le nom du “lait” 
en tant que liquide noarricier. Mais 1 'Avesta i aussi une autre 
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formation, pansa, et cVst an dfiriv# paiimavaiti qne r^pond poor 
Ip sens ved. pliyasvail. TJne phienne qui aliaite est dite dans, 
J ’A vesta pa^maini. Le ietto-h'tuanien a nn mot parent, mais qui 
neconoorde ni avec I’uii ni avec I’autJe des deux mots ciUs: fit. 
pi^nas lette pi^ns. Le iituanien iaisse, coniine J’iiido»iranveii, 
apeicevoir que tons ees mots appartiennent d nne rapine verbale: 
eu Iituanien papijuai Itirve so dit d’une vac e qui ne retient pas 
son lait, et py’dyti “faire donner du iaif' (v. A. Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergl. Wort d. indog Spraclien, II, p. 73 ct suiv.). M. H. Pedersen, 
dans Grammatical Miscellany Jespersen. p. 65, a ecartg avec 
raison le rapprochement qui a 6t6 propose avec v. angl. fsemne 
“jeune femme”. 

Le Sanskrit a un autre mot, ksir&m “lait” (khir dans 
1’ Inde actuelle), qui n’a de correspondaiits connus qu’en iranien: 
persan Sir etc. 

Le mot skr, m&atn, qui distingue la creme montee sur le lait 
aigie, a des correspondaiits on iranien, notamment persan mast 
“lait aigre”, a cote du verbe masidan “caillei”. On rapproche 
soiiveiit arm. macanim “je me colie” et “je me coagule”; mais 
c’est V. si. mazati “ondnire” et gr. m&gis ‘pate petrie’ que la pho- 
netique et aiissi le sens do ‘so coHer’ autorisent d rapproeher da 
mot armenien. Le mot indo iranien est done isole. 

Tons les substantifs cites jusqn’ici sont neutres, parce qne le 
lait ^tait en general envisage comme un produit. Mais on pouvait 
aussi consid^rer le lait comme actif, et en effet PAvesta oppose 
XSyIb (nominatif), designant le “lait” liquide, a dsuitiS qui deaigne 
CO qui est solide; les gatba ont I’accusatif XSvidam 

On-s’explique ainsi la difference entre In nom gernianiquc du 
“lait’, got. milnks, etc., qui est ferninin, et le nom v. sh mlSko 
(ruBse molok6 etc.), qui est neutre. Les deux mots ne 
concordeni pas dans le detail; car le mot gerinanique repose 
sur un radical melsg, et le mot slave sur un radical melok. 
La difference rappelle celie entre glag- et glak — en grec, Mais 
OQ |peut aussi se demander si le mot germauique n ’a pas subi 
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^influence de la raeine signifiant “traire”, v. angl. etc. 

La forme da mot slave exclnt I’hypothftse d’un emprunt au ger- 
maniqne; ot elle exclut egalement tout rapport d’origine avec la 
racine signifiant “traire” qui, eii slave, est de la forme meb-! do 
reste, mfime en germanique, V. angl msoluc ‘lait’, n’est pas con- 
ciliable avec meloan ‘traiie'. Mais uik' ‘ctymologie populaire’ est 
toujours possible, surtout dans un mot tel que le nom du Mait'. 

II n’est pas surprenant que la racine signifiant *traire\ ait 
agi sur le nom du ‘‘lait”. Car le celtique en a tire le nom in&ne 
du'lait,’ Irl. mlicht (blicht) , gall, blith. Les noms tokhariens, 
A malke. B malkwer paraissent aussi appartenir a la racine 

nnelg'. 

Dans I’Atliarvaveda, x, 10, 30-31, la traite do la vacbe', dttg- 
dh&ip viiayab) s’oppose au ncm pirpie du ‘lait’ et, par 

la suite, dugdham ‘ce qui a ete tiait’ est devenu un nom eourant 
du ‘lait’, si bien que dddh est deraeure dans 1’ Tnde actuelle au sens 
de ‘lait frais’. 

Le genre neutre de la plupart d(‘s noms qn’on vient de voir 
n’est pas inherent a ces substantifs (‘ux-memes, mais provient 
de la maniere dont les choses etaient conques. Car les memes 
substantifs, s’ils designent des laitances (de poissons), sent du 
genre anime (feminin) : lactSs en latin, mol6ki en russe. 

Les mots deja indiques n’6puisent pas, tant s’enfaut, la ter- 
minologie du ‘lait’. On s’est abstenu de citer id les mots isolfe 
comme arm. kat’n (gen, kat'in) ou alb. dbate (nom du laitaigre); 

Si les noms du ‘lait’ sont varies, et parfois dans uue mfime 
langue : le Sanskrit ayant a la fois, des le debut, payab, dAdh et 
kfiram, 1’ Avesta ayant A la fois pays, pa^ma, xivis (et de 
plus, une fois, on lit xi&iptavaiti a cote de pamavati, et ce 
zSipta u’est pas isol6 en iranien, voir le WSrterbuehde Birtho< 
lomae) e’est que le lait est envisage d’uue maniere toute mat4rielle, 
comme une chose qu’on consid4re de manieres diyerses suiyant 
l’4tat Ou il se pr4gente et suivant les usages qu’on en fait, ...,i 
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On aperjolt ici qnelqiie nhose du vocabnlaire tediniqne indO' 
enrop^en, et d’ane technique feminine, chose exceptionnefie. Le 
vocabulaire indo-europ6en ne se bornait naturelleraent pas am; 
mots de la langue des chefs que presente en Evidence la conqpatM' 
sou des langues indo-eiirop6ennes et sur laqaelle est fondie 
grammaire compart des langues indo-europeennes. 




A NOTE ON THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION OF 

KHARAVELA 

By L, D. Barnett 

% 

In his very able and for the most part convincing paper on 
“Pu$yamitra and the ^unga Empire” in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol. V. pts. 3 4, Rai Bahadur Bamaprasad Chanda adds 
to our many obligations to him by giving the true reading of the 
crucial passage in the Hathigumpha inscription which is com 
monly but wrongly supposed to contain a date. The actual letters 
of 1. 16, according to the irrefutable evidence of the cast in the Indian 

Museum, are as follows: panatariya [mtuIrT] iyakSle 

vochiuecacoya thiagasatik aip t a r i y aiji u pa- 
da y a t i*. 

With his ingenious interpretation of these letters I regret 
that I cannot agree, as it would require the change of vochine to 
vochinaqi and ignores the patent parallelism of the words pana- 
tariya and satikamtariyaip, and I therefore venture to put for- 
ward with considerable diffidence a new version of the passage. 

The Prakrit words of the passage may be naturally ooii- 

verted into Sanskrit and translated thus paficantarlya 

Mauryakale (1) JTravacchinne ca catub^artyagraip saptikan- 
tanyam [scil. kalam] utpadayati, “and w'hen the Mauryan (T) 

time-reckoning which consisted of lustres (antara) of five 

[years] each, had broken down, he founds [a new time-reckoning] 
consisting of lustres of seven years each and mounting up to the 
sixty-fourth year”. With such a use of antara in the sense of 
successive periods of time compare e. g, Manvuitara. 


•The Eai Bahadur with extreme kindness has sent me a 
photograph of the passage as it is preserved on the cast, which 
shows so trace of ^ chiselnmark where Bhagvanlal Indraji read 
nm, and only an uncertain trace of an r. 
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It is well kuown that in early time a lustre or yuga of five 
solar years of 366 days each, amounting in all to 1830 days, waa 
in and that subsequently 12 yugaa of five years each were 
combined to make up the cycle of Brhaspati (Jupiter) or 
Barhaspatya samvatsara-cakra, which comprises 60 years and 
thus forms a.period combining the five-year solar yugas with the 
twelve-yearly cycles in which Jupiter completes his sidereal 
revolution. It is this system of five-year yugas, I believe, to 
which Kharavela here refers whon ho speaks of “the Mauryan(f) 
time-reckoning consisting of lustres of five [years] each". The 
system apparently had broken down and ceased to work in 
Kalifiga, in other words, astronomical ealculations were unable 
to harmonise the solar with the lunar year; and to reform the 
calendar, it would seem, K-haiavela introduced a new cycle of 64 
years consisting of 9. yugas of 7 years each (vis. 1-7, 8-14, 15-21, 
22-28, 29-35, 36-42, 43-49, 50-56, 57-63) with a concluding 64th 
year. On what astronomical principles this attempt at calendarial 
reform was ba^ed we cannot tell. Apparently it aimed at 
harmonising somehow the cycle of Brhaspati with the solar year. 

It is worth nothing that, as according to the Suiyasiddhanta a 
year of the cycle of Brhaspati is about 4‘232 days less than a 
solar year, this deficiency in seven years would amount to 29*624 
days, nearly agreeing with the length of the synodic month of 
29A4 day4, and this deficiency could then be made good by in- 
tercalation of an adb^a month. , 

For the odd 64th year the following explanation may be 
suggested. If, as is quite possible, the cycle started from, a day 
other than the first of the calendarial year, say the day of - 
Kharavela’s coronation, a year reckoned from this starting-point 
would run over into the next calendar year; hence after the 
completion of the 6Srd year of the cycle there would remain a 
certain space of time, less than a calendar year, between the end 
of the 63rd year of the cycle and the termination of the 
year in which that end fell. Fot iaalance, ajqjpQBa the 
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began the jaar witii Oaitra, and that the cycle of IQiaravela 
started on the first day of Karttika; then the 63rii would 
end on the last day of Alvina, after which there would be a period 
of 5 months (Karttika to Phalguna) which would be reckoned 
as the 64th year, after which the following 7 months (from the 
first of Caritra to the end of Alvina) wou’d be counted as consti- 
tuting the first year of a new cycle.- Thus the last year and the 
following first year would in reality comprise only one true year, 
and the cycle would consist altogether of not more than 63 real 
years. Such a practice is not unknown : a parallel may be quoted 
from the Anka or “ Onko ” system of Orissa (which, it should' 
be observed, was the home of Kharavela), according to which 
“ when a prince dies in the m'ddle of an Onko year, his sue- 
cessor’s 1st Onko which commences on his accession to 
the throne, does not run its full term of a year, but ends on the 
11th day of Bhadrapada-lnddha following; consequently the last 
regnal year of the one and the first of the other together 
occupy only one year, and one year is dropped in effect” 
(Sewell and DIkshit, The Indian Calendar, p. 38). 

As the first letter of the word murlya in the inscription is 
quite uncertain, one is tempted to suggest that after all the 
reading muriya may be erroneous, and should be corrected to 
suriya: the system of five-year lustres is a solar one. The Rai 
Bahadur further tells us that before murisra are traces of four 
<ir five letters which are now “totally defaced”. These w^re 
read by Bhagvanlal Indraji as sathivasasate raja-, and by 
Mr, Jayaswal as satasahasehi. Very little reliaiiee can be placed 
upon either of these decipherments: but as the inscription was 
probably in better condition when first found by Bhagvanlal, 
his reading of the first four loiters, sa^hivasa, may possibly be 
right, and if so, it will support my interpretation. For it means 
that tlie cycle superseded or amende J by Kharavela was the 
cycle of 60 years, t. e. of 12 lustres of 5 years each, and may we 
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(.onjActuraJly restaro the text to panatariya-sa^htvasagfe, in 

Sanskrit iMt&cBntarlya.-$a$t'^-Tar$lgre 

A slight difficulty in the way of accepting 'the above sugges- 
tions arises from the fact that panca in the sense of pafi<sakam 
or paficika, a group of five, is somewhat unusual ; but pafioan- 
taram in the meaning of ‘an interval of five [years]’ may be 
justified by compounds like piiicahota (RV. V. xl. 1). It may 
also be remarked that saptika in place of the common saptakatn 
is without authority; but it is fully justified by the anah'gy of 
pafioika. 



SOME SANSKRIT AND PAU NOTES 

By Jarl Charpenlier 
1. Skt avadhvsmfa. 

In AV. V, 22. 3 we read the following words : yah pani$ah 
paruseyo Vadhvamsa ivafunah, takmanaip viivadhavirya- 
dhalr5ficam para suva, where apparently takman, the demon of 
fever', is spoken of as being “red as avadhvatpaa.” To this word 
is ascribed in the dictionaries the sense of “sprinkling, powdering*' 
(He. an. IV, 324; Med, p. H 47) ; and Boe’ithlingk • Roth, quoting 
the AV.-passage, translate the word with “dast” or *'flour’*. 

Professor Liiders some years ago* dealt with this verse in the 
Atharva-Veda and translated the words in question “rot wia 
Streupulver”, at the same time suggesting that avadhvaqjsa should 
really mean the same as as manahS Ja, red arsenic, which like the 
yellow one (haritala) seems to have been frequently used, already 
at an early time, for paint and powder, for making tUakat etc. 
Although such a suggestion is altogether justified it seems that we 
can perhaps, with the aid of a fairly late source, fix beyond doubt 
thereat sense of avadhvaipsa. For, we find in Heujacandra's 
Dellnimamalci, 1,168 the following words: ohaqiBo candanaqa 
caiidanagha]r$ana$i]s csti dvjrarthah- The word ofaamsa* conse- 
quently means “sandal" and “a stone for rubbing sandal into 
powder**. In the sense of “sandal" it is undoubtedly a tadjMiaya 
from avadhvaipMi' and thus proves that this word in the AV.- 
pagsage mnst mean “red sandal". Again in the sense of “nibWng 
stone" it is apparently identic with ohariso eandana-ghar$l^‘’ 


(1) He is said to make men and all beings “green" or 
“yellowish green" (harita, AV. V, 22, 2; VI, 20, 3; cf. I, 2;. 3), 
In VT, 20, 3 he is called arnpa “red" and babhru “tawny" elo. 

(2) Cf. Anpsdtze. . . Ernst Kuhn gevidmat (1016), p, S^ )?q. 


fila in the DeSinamamala 1^69 and must be derived froih Skt. 

*a.vaffhar$a.’ 

Takman, the fever demon, is red in colour like red sandal. 
For, red is the colour of blood, of death, of fear; it is frequently 
the colour of evil spirits but ' also the one with which you scare 
them off, with which you turn otf the evil eye and other malign 
influences.® ‘ , . . 

2. P. agimala. 

The Culladhammap'diajataka (358) is one of the most insipid 
and unattractive of all the texts belonging to the great collection 
of Jatakasand bears a certain similarity to the often rather un-- 
savoury tales tif the various arts of self-sacrifice practised by the 
Bodhisattva, It tells us how King Mahapratapa of Benares got 
angry with his seven months old son (the Bodhisattva) because his 
mother paid too mneh heed to him, and decided to have him killed,. 
He thus called for the chief executioner (coraghataka)‘ and 
ordered him to fetch the child and successively to slash off . its 
hands, feet and head.* At last even the mangling of the lifeless 


(1) The Petersburg Diet, only gives aVagharsapa- in the 
sense of “rubbing off”; but there is no doubt that *avaghar$a- 
must mean the same thing. 

■ (2) On red as a mag'c colour cf. above all the articles of 
Professor Zacharice in VOJ. XVII, 135 sq. 211 sq. and Kleine 
^hriften p. 233 sq. ; also my article on puja in the Pestgabe, H. 
Jacobi p. 276 sq. (reprinted in the lA, LVI; on pflja .CL also 
M. Pr?yluski, Revue de I’Hist. des Religions XCV, 347 sq.). 

(3> Here as in Jataka 313 and elsewhere he carries yellow 
robes (Icasayavattha) and garlands of red flowers ; his chief instru- 
ment is an axe (pharasu). In Jataka 313 he carries a thorny whip 
(kap^kakasa) while in onr text he is provided with an upadhana- 
ghaV-ka (a word, it seems, of uncertain sense but which must 
mean the same as dhammagap^hika in Jataka 1, 150, 24. 27, vis. 
“an executioner’s block”). On yellow colour in magic etc. cf. 
Pestgable, H, Jacobi p. 296 n. 4 where these passages have, unfor- 
tunately, been left out. 

(4) It seems obvious that the verses of this Jataka are in 
disorder and do not tally with the prose version. The order should 
probably be 4^5, '1, 6, 2-3. - 



4 ? 


corps* is ordered by the nnnatural father: tuafi 

j»^lodIiit7h asimalaip nama karohiti". So* tassa kalevaraip 
akkse khipitva asitiugi^eua pa^icchitva. asimalaip nama katv£ 
mahatale vippakiri (Jataka III, 180, 23-^. )• 

The general trend of the narrative is quite clear : the execu- 
tioner throws the corpse into the air, cafches it on the point of 
his sword and then in some way, cuts the- corpse to pieces and 
flings them all over the palace-roof. In the following the poor 
mother is made’ to collect the scraps of flesh and put them in her 
lap. However, the word asimala does not seem to be sufficiently 
clear; nor does the second passage where it occurs, Datha- 
vaipsa III, 45', make it clearer as this verse simply sums up th£ 
main contents of our Jataka : 

yo Dhammapalo api sattamasa- 
jato paduttbe janake sakamhi 
karapayante asimalakammaip 
cittaip no dflsesi Patnparaje. 

However it seems sufficiently obvious that asinffila ‘^sword- 
garland*’ must mean some peculiar trick by which a corpse impaled 
on a sword is at the same time quartered and the pieces made to 
spread into different directions.' 

(I’f Viz., the coraghataka. 

(2) JPTS. 18S4, p. 128. 

(3) The PTS. Pali Diet. I, 88 gave an absolutely senseless 

interpretation of the woid but this has been corrected in Cor- 
rigenda to pt. I (inserted between n and p, the curious pagination 
not admitting any bttter way of quoting the passage) and s. y. 
mala-. Inspite «f Kern, Toevoegselen, I, 161 there scarcely 
exists any word nia}a-, m^- “mud”. In Jataka, VI, 400, 13 
“pitch” would be a much more sensible translation; and ibid. 
II, 410, 12 sq. malakacavara- probably means “a heap of withe.red 
garlands “(under which the corpse of Sundari was concealed 
just ^ in Jhe Mrcehakatika the rogue conceals VasaJitasena 
under a heap of fallen leaves; the meaning of p, kacavara-.be 
comes still clearer by a Prakrit word which must in .some way 
belong hoTej^vis , Aayaro kajjavo tatha katavaro tfpadyutkara^, 
HeiTnamamala, 2tll). and 'in Mil. p:JJ7. there cannot be the 
.slightest jioubt that pha^amala means “wreathes of foam”-r-a:n£)t 
uncommon mode of expression. , ’ * 



- a^ima^ ‘‘sword-garland’* Beema to ra« to liav% an. 

iliasir^tit^ pamlleHn certain expressions that have formsd tOjWd 
that most horrid mode of panishinent, viz tb^ inhaling on a 8<»ka. 
First of all we find the expression uttaseti (generally identified 
with. Skt. nttaquayati) for which some examples from the J<itaka- 
book may be suflSeient. In Jataka, I, 326, 2 we read the following 
order of a king: “aghatane slsaip assa ohinditva sarlraip stUh 
utVawtha ’ti”*; in II, 443, 6 we meet with the expression: tajppana 
pmifaip jivnsule’ nttasesom (where in V. 2 the jfila is spoken 
of as aei and jakti) ; in III, 34, 6-7 we are told that tasmiin pasa 
kale core .gahstva nimbasule ntt'isenti (in the same text III, 
34, 25-26 : ooraip gahet7a rajano gams kibbisakarakam appenti 
nimbasfilasmiip)’; in IV, 29, 2-3 the king orders his men concerning 
the ascetic Mapdavya: “gacchatha, naqa sQle nttasetha ’ti”, and ibid. 
1 1, 13-14 the ascetic speaks thus to his executioners : “sace maip sole 
Qttasetukam’ attha kovijarastilaip aharatha ’ti”. On the same 
page 1.18 there occurs the participle of this same verb in the 
expression sfile uttasito “he is impaled on a stake”; and the 
identical expression is found in I, 499, 14 while in I, 500, 11-13 
we again meet with the words stile utthsetha and stile uttasesaip. 
Finally we also find a substantive nttasana- “impalement” ijn 
n, 444, 1. 

Now there is no doubt that p. uttaseti is Skt. uttaIp^8>78ti^ 
A'derivative of uttaipsa- “wreath”, and means “to adorn with a 

(1) Cf. the curious expression in Divyavadfina, p. 417. 8: 
jivs^ti^ulam atba kaiayami. There are ditTerent modes of 
impaling a dead corpse or a person who is still aKve. 

(.:) The N!m tiee(L. Melia Aaadir^ta) which is sacred 
to various gods seems to have sometimes enjoyed a sinistet 
reputation though it is also useful in several ways, cf. e.g. ‘ Witts, 
Commercial Products, p. 780 ; Sir George Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life p. 391 ; Enthoven, Bombay Folklore pp. 137. 139 sq. 221 
246. 262. 264. 342 etc. --i 

(3) This verb is found in the MnkundinandaUifina 12, 4 ; 
, 23, 6; cf. also samuttaipsita- in Dharmaiarmabhyudaya, 4, 39. 

The snbhtantive uttasaittfl in Avar, sntsa p. 7, 1 (^bnbriag) 
must, I suppose be taken to be •uttmsayitar— and not •uttaowayi- 
tar(Pischel, Pkt, Gr, §582 less corredly takes it to besuttrdsayitvi) 



\rr84^ a gaI'laI)d*^ Tha grii^ ^mnoar liac thus ^esenbfd the 
poor wreteb impaled on the stake as a sort oi wfeath adoi^ing 
this horrible instrument of torture. No doubt the same sort of 
grim and expressive humour underlies the word asirn^ which, 
unfortunately, I have only been able to find in the passage 
quoted above^ 

In Sanskrit we seem to have at least one passage where the 
verb ava-taqis- is used in the same sense in which we have here 
found ut-taips- being made use of. Professor E. Schmidt in hia 
supplements to the Petersburg Dictionary quotes from the 
Daiakumaracarrta p. 41, 16 the expression ifilavataipsita-* which 
must mean exactly the same as dub uttasita in Pali, i.e. ‘‘placed 
like a wreath on the stake”. Though there would always be a 
possibility that nttaseti could, by the way of *dt;tasati, b3 derived 
from ava taipsayati this does not seem at all necessary. We may 
rest content that both jfile avataipsayati and uttaipsayati meant 
the same thing and that they may both throw some light on the 
word aaimala dealt with here.’ 

3. Skt. Kalevara-. 

To Skt, Kalevara- correspond in Pali kajebara- , kalebara^, 
kalevara- and in the “Sanskrit” of the Northern Buddhists 
kadevara-'*; once we find even a form ka(^epana-*. According to 

(1) There is another expression which is somewhat parallel 
in sense to nttaseti, v^^., sule avunlti “ to impale” (properly “to 
string, tie, fix to a stake”) e.g. Jataka, HI, 35; avuQapeti, III, 
218; avuta- “impaled”, V, 145; VI, 105 of fishes stuck on a spit, 
etc.* ef. Morris, JPTS. 1884, p. 91. 

(2) Though* I have looked through all the editions of the 
Daial>umaraearita available to me I have, unfortunately, not 
been able to identify the passage. 

(3T A parallel expression IS found in the term jQtiillSljika- 
“the garland of fire”, denoting some other horrible form of torture, 
Mil. P. p 197 etc. The way of procedure is not <mite ciear (cf, 
Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism p. 32; Kero, Toevoegselen I, 
4o) ; I suppose it means wrapping the body in oiled wreaths or 
cotton and putting fire to them. 

(4) E. g. DivyavadSna p. 39, 11; Avad. <at II, 26, 1 (the 
same phrase in both passages). 

(5) Leunaann. Zur nordar. Sprache u. Literatur p. 41 n. 




tbe researches of Professor Liiderg FeslscHrift WackernCigel 
p. 294 sq. the or -J* should everywhere, when found besides - 
a dental -1-, be the primary sound ; and although his conclusions 
are at times rather uncriticalS I should feel inclined to think that 
this is most'y— though not always— the case. However, it is not 
my purpose here to try to find for kalevara- any etymologifea! 
connection wh/ch would probably be a quite hopeless task; I 
only want to add a few remarks concerning the real meaning of 
the word; 

Kalevara- is generally said to mean “the- body’’ and dead 
body, a carcass ” which undoubtedly seems to be the case. If 
that be so, it is, however, extremely d fficult to find out what 
underlies the Pali expression sopana-kalevara- which in Majjh, 
Nik. II, 92 apparently means “(the step in) a fl'ght of stairs” 
and which is certainly to be preserved in CV. V, 21, 2(=Vin, P ^ 
II, 128) as being the lectio d'fficilior instead of "kalihgara adopted 
by Oldenberg*. This again goes far to explain an otherwise 
puzzling expression in the Jain Uttaradhyayanasutra 0, 35 where 
we read; 

kakalevaraSep'm uttiy?u siddhiip Goyama loyaip gacohasi | 

hemaip ca sivam anuttaraip samayatn Goyama mfi pamayaell 

The word akalevaraseiji is explained by Pevendra in his 
^ika in the following way': akalevaraSreuih | avidyamanaqi 
kadevaram esam akadevarah siddhas tesaip • Srenir akadeva- 
raSrepih etc , which only shows that even a good commentary 

(1) This is exemplified by such passages as that deah'ng with 
the name of the pomegranate (Skt. dadima- etc.,) on p. 805; 4 s Dr. 
Laufer. Sino-Iranioa p 282 sq. had previously shown the word, is 
traceable to some Iranian name of this tree which is decidedly 
not a native of India. Kor does the -paragraph dealing with 
kala- find kaja- (p. 300 sq.) iiispire entire confidence etc. 

(2) And also by Kern, T'oevocgselen,.!, 141., 

(3) Cf. my edition of the (Jltaradhyayana-su+ra p, 319); 
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fjke\hat of Devendra is apt to produce, in dubious cases, almost 
unlimited nonsense. For, compared With the Pali Word it is ht 
once obvious that akalevara-^r^Ui can mean nothing but “a 
ladder without steps or rungs”. -- ' - 

As it would be rather out of the way th assume the e^teri^d 
of two different words kalevara- (katjsvafa- etc.) one is ^titled 
to ask for some sort of connection between the meanings, “body, 
carcass” and “step of a flight of stairs, rung of a ladder”. Su^ 
a connection, I venture to believe, is established by the Prakrit 
word kalero kabkalah karala^ca (Dciinamamaia 2, 53, cf. 
Trivikrama 1, 3, 10')) which Pisehel* has correctly derived from 
kalevara'. This seems to make the whole thing tolerab'y clear: 
kalevara- (kadevara-) originally means “the ribs, the thorax”, 
and it thus naturally enougli developed the sense of “carcass” and 
“body”. As, on the other hand, the steps in a fl ght of stairs or 
the rungs of a ladder were not ineptly compared with the ribs of 
the thorax this gave rise to the expressions sopana-kajevara- and 
akalevara-^reni- dealt with above. Thus sopana-kalevara- origi- 
nally means something like “the ribs of staircase”. 

4. P. it^hi. 

In the Mahanaradakassapajataka (544), V. 22’ we read in the 
description of an excursion of the King of Videha : 

Taip anuyayuip bahavo it^hikhaggadhara ball 

assapHthigata dhira nara naravaradhipaip. 

The commentary does not explain the word itthi®*, and it 
does not seem to have been understood. For, Kern, Toevoegsclen 
1, 139 suggests that the true reading should be iddbakhaggadhara 
“carrying flaming swords “which is accepted without further 
Commentaries by the PTS Pali Diet. I, 119. 


(1) Bezz. Beitr. VI, 95; Pkf. Gr. <^149. 

(2) I do not here touch upon kalera- = karala- as I shall hope 
to deal with that later on. 

(3) Jataka Fausbcell VI, 223, 18. 

(4) For Which the Ttfs. 'B** = reads liida°. 





iSiiAi’ata and tn&y well be a later fomaation than the P^U word. 
This, however, is of no consequence; for, °po9a« is pavantt' 
rateaniug “an instrument for cleansing, rinsing (the teeth)”.* 

The -9- in is out of order from the ordinary point of 

view and simply belongs to those not uncommon cases where Pali 
shares with the later Prakrits the cerebralisation of an inter- 
vocalic -n-, A word of exactly the same forraaton is mopt- “a 
basket for keeping snakes”, He. au. II, 151; it must be derived 
from Skt. •mavana-* which belongs to mav- “to bind" (Pap. 
VI, 4, 20). Another word which seems to be identical in its 
structure with these both is p. Pkt. lopa- “salt” (for which the 
modern vernaculars, as is well known, have forms beginning with 
1- or n-)“. There, however, already the Sanskrit shows a cere- 
bral in the form lavapa-. The etymology of this word remains 
unknown;* there is nothing to correspond to it even in the 
Iranian languages.* Nor can the exact meaning be said to be 
absolutely clear; at any rate the meaning of the derivation lav- 
apya- might easily suggest that the original sense was both that 
of “salt” and “sweet” — a case which is by no means without 
parallels. However, this is probably not the case : lavapa- 

_ Cl) or the sake of the meaning cf. pavani “a broom”. 
Whether popia sptrabhrt tarkuh (Ueiinamamaia, 6, 61) could 
be connected with these words I dare not decide. If so it would 
corre^ond to Sanskrit *'pavanika. 

(2) In Indog. Forsch, XXIX, 399 n. 3., I less correctly 
derived it from •manna-. 

(3) Cf. e g. Bloch, La formation de la la^ue Marathe, p.400. 

(4) The suggestions of professor Reichelt, Stneitberg 
Pestgabe, p. 295 sq. are wholly unconvincing. 

(5) The Indo-Iranian languages have no common name of 

the salt; nor do they share in the common Eluropean name of this 
mineral, which was something like ‘sal-n-^s (cf. J. Schmidt, 

Pluralbildungen, p. 182 sq.). This still forms a weighty' argu- 
ujent in favour of the theory that the unbroken Indo-Elaropean 
community did not know the use of salt (cf. Schrader, iHeaUexi* 
kon, 2nd ed., II, 273, and the present writer in BSOS., JV, I5d). 
The European tribes probably learnt to pse it, after the satura- 
tion from the Aryans, on the northern shores of the Black Ska. 



meant “saH” and especially *^868 salt'*/ The word is 
first met with in A.v. VII, 76, 1 ; and there is, of course, no reason 
for thinking it impossible that the -p- could already at that time 
be due to “Prakritic" influences.* However in, consideration of 
the carious interchange between ^ro^a- : iloija- and jravadUKt* i 
Havana- “lame, crippled" already in early texts’ I should feel 
inclined to suggest that lavapa- has really developed from an 
older form •rava^a- of which there is now no trope.* 

We find a cerebral p in about the same position in the curious 
Pali verb o^iojeti" to cause to wash off, to cleanse; to give as a 
present, to dedicate (with the rite of washing one’s hands)’*, 
opojana- “washing one’s hands". According to Kern® this represents 
Skt. ava-nejayati, ava-nejana- ; and although the suggested trans- 
position of -e- into an -o- is extraordinary and unexplained there 
can be little doubt that this is really the correct explanation. In 
that case the cerebral -n- is rather out of order. We also find a 
verb onati “to drag away", Dhp, 13, 12 which, according to an 
old but still valid explanation is really = Skt. ava(apa)-nayati.* 
Even here we find the cerebral -p- in a similar position ; the same 
is the case in oi^amati, o^amana-, onata- (inter-changing with 
o-nam- cf. Morris JPTS. 1887, 125). 

(1) Compared with saindhava- “salt from the Salt Range" 
etc. 

(2) No possible influence in the case of the cerebrahsation 
can be ascribed to the neighbourhood of the 1- sound; the form 
anulepa^a- mentioned by Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 194 is 
purely Prakritic. 

(3) . Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1, 193. 

H) If this be so *ravapa-, lavapa- is certainly a word which 
the Aryans picked up from some aboriginal stem in India. Cer- 
tain Indo-European connections would perhaps suggest them- 
selves, but they would certainly be far too hazy to be of ahy 
value whatsoever. 

(5) Cf. Buddhism, p. 92; Toevoegselen II, 5. 138; also 
Morris, JPTS. 1887, l.hfl;_MilIler, Pali Grammar p 9. 

(6) Cf. Pott, Etym. Forsch. I, 169; Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 

1 , 194 . 
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It is rather apparent that in all these cases the cerebr&I -5- 
comes inuned’ately after an -o-vowel.* The Sanskrit and PrSkrit 
grammar knows of no possible influence of such a vowel in the 
direction of a cerebralisation of a following n, and it may be well 
doubted whether such an influence could really be traced. How- 
ever, a cerebralised n in such a position would be of very high 
age if the Rigvedic word opi- could also be brought under this 
head The real meaning of this Ved'c word seems to be far from 
clear;* according to the Nighentu 3, 30 the dual opyau means 
“heaven and earth”, and Sayapa, commenting on RV, X, 96, 12, 
interprets it as “finger”, cf. the proper name da^opi-. Modern 
interpreters have tried, with no great success, still other poS'-ibili- 
ties. * But whatever may be the original meaning of opi-‘ I am 
firmly convinced that it is only a very early “Prakrit” form of 
avani-. Of this word there are three traditional meanings; 
accord'ng to Nighaptu 1, 1 it is-pythivi, “earth”, accord- 
ing to 1, 13-nadi, “stream, river”, and accord'ng to 2, o-anguli, 
“finger”. No doubt the first and last one are those ascribed 
by the native trad’tion to cpi-; and it seems fairly obvious 
that even the old Indians interpreters may have had a vague 
idea of the identity of these two words. 


Oy Still other such instances present themselves within the 
Sanskrit dictionary as e.g kopa- and kaphopi- (on which cf, 
Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 
p 88; Chatter ji, Bengali Language I, 315). But for these words no 

f lauaible derivations suggest themselves— at least not to me— and 
highly doubt whether they can be considered as real Sanskrit 
words. F’or kaphopi- (there also seems to be kaphapi- which 
is, however, doubtful) and the related Benga'i and Iraniah words 
a Comm ui orig'nal form can scaree'y f u id. 

j (2) A certain d fficuhj' also seems to beset the Pali word 
■^pi- in tpi- rakkba-, cf, Morris, JPTS. 18S7, 150; Kern, Toevoeg- 
selen II, 5. 

(3t Cf. e.g. Baunack, Zeitschr f. vgl-Sprf. XXXV, 520 sq.; 
Wackernagel. Ah Gramm, I I9l ; OMenberg, RV. Noten I, 
•61. II, 311 ; Neisser, Z, Wb. des RV. T, 197 f. 

(4) The TS. -variant upi- seems to be of no importance. 



' 6. P. rajassira*. 

The Pali word rajassira- is known to me only from the 
following six passages, five of which apply it as an epithet to 
ascetics or brahmins : Sattanipata v. 980 : 

ugghattapado tasito pankadanto rajassiro | 

“foot-sore, thirsty, with dirty teeth, covered with dust” (in the 
description of a wandering Brahmin) ; there is ncf commentary 
on the word here. 

Jataka IV, 184, lO sq : 

dlghnttarottha jatHa pahkadanta rajassira | 
inaip vodaya' gacchanti tada Kanho pamokkhati|| 

“When ascetics with long moustaches, with braided hair, with 
dirty teeth, and covered with dust will live by usury* then will (the 
dog) Kfysnu be let loose". No commentary on rajassira. 

Jataka IV, 362. 25 sq. 

parfilhakacchanakhaloma pankadanta rajassira | 
okinna rajarenfihi yacaka vicaranti tell 

“with long bair in the annpHs and long nails, with dirty teeth and 
covered with dust, sprinkled with dirt and dust these (fa’se 
Brahmins) run round like beggars." No commentary on rajassira. 
Jataka PV, 371, 19 sq. 

isin ca dani pncchami kisaip dhamanisanthataip I 
parulhakacchanakhalomaip pankadantaip rajissiraipll 

“Now I ask the lean asceth with vems showing, the one with 
long hair in the*armp‘ts and long nails, with d'rty teeth and 
covered with dust". No commentary on rajassira. 

Jataka IV, 476, 23 : 

cirassaqa vata passama brahmapaip devavapninaip | 
mahajataip bharadharaip paqjkadahtaip rajassiraipH 


(1) There is a V. 1. codaya which wouM g've a better sense 
(or rather would alone make the passage intelligible) ; but I do 
not see my way for explaining a fonn Tike •cOdaya. 

(2J Such ought to be the interpretation according to the 
commentary. 



sa 
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“At last we get sight of the Brahmin of godly hue, with 
long braid, carrying his load, with dirty teeth, covered with dnst”. 
No commentary on rajassira. 

Finally we find it in another connection in Jataka IV, 3&8, 14: 
apaniyati jivitaip appamayn 
jarhpanitassa na santi tana | 
karohi paficala mam'eta vak 3 raip 
ma kasi kammani rajassiraniH 

“Life, of short duration, draws towards its end, there is no 
safeguarding for one who has reached old age, 0 King of 
Pahcala, act now (etc.) according to ray word, fulfil no sinful 
actions”. Commentary: rajassiraniti kilesarajena okipnasisani. 

This commentatorial passage thus seems to derive rajas- 
aira- from rajas- “dust” and sira(s)- “head”; and such an 
opinion seems to have won the applause of modern scholars, 
cf. Keni, Toevoegselen II, p. 4G and PTS Pali Diet. s. v. 

There is in Sanskrit literature at least one passage known 
to nje which might make us feel uncertain concerning such an 
explanation. In the Supainadhyaya 8, 5 we read the following 
verse ; 

rajasvalo jatilah pahkadauta unuItaiSikho vadati satyam 

eva I 

amitramadhye na bibheti ra^'tyoh sa brahmapas taip sma 

ma han garutman|| 

(1) This eta the commentary explains as -etaip. As far as 
I understand it is rather = etta “here” which is again = ,etra in 
Shalibazgafhi VI, 15 and is derived from *itra = av. iura, cf, 
Lassen, Institutiones, p. 1L"9; Brugmann, Zeitschr. f. vgl. sprf. 
XXVII, 198 sq; Johansson, Shalibazgarhi I, 19 sq. Here also 
belongs ettha “here, now” (with the same aspiration as in 
tattha etc,). On other explanations of this word cf. Kaccayana 
IJ, 4, 23; Hemacandra, I, 57; III, 83; Fausbmll, Dhammapada 
p. 350; Childers s. v. ; Kuhn, Beitrage p. 21 ; S. Goldscihmidt, 
Prakritica pp. 6, 2l IT.; ZDMG. XXXVII, 457 sq.; Pisebel, Ved. 
Stud. I, p. XXXr n. 2; II, p. 88; Pkt. Gr. p. 89 sq. 




“Coverdd with dust, with braided hair, with dirty teeth, with 
raised top-knot^ he speaks the truth only ; even in the middle of 
hisfoemenhe fears not death —he is a Brahmin, kill him not, 
0 Barutmant”. 

The word rajasvala-, which we meet with here, is found in 
otlier passages too in the sense of “covered with du3t”; thus in 
the passages MBh VJI, 1454 and 8S9f) (of warriors vanquished 
in battle) and IX, 1370 (of elepliants fleeing before the onslaught 
of Bhima). It is further found in the sense of “filled with 
rajas, with passion, sinful”, a sense which tallies comp''etely with 
tliat of rajassira- in Jataka IV, 393, 14(kammani rajassirani). 
As is well-known rajasvala- (in its feminine form) also means “a 
woman having her menses”^ with which sense we are not concerned 
here. The formation of the word is prescribed by Papini V, 2, 
112 where the suffix -vala- (-valac) is applied to the words rajas-, 
kf?i-, asuti- and parisad-; to these examples Patanjali adds 
some other ones, viz. bhratfvala-, puttravala- and utsang^vala-. 
Tri the next stltra (V, 2, 113) Paphii himself mentions two more 
-vala- formations, viz. dantavala- and itikhavala-, but with the 
addition that they are only used samjhayaip”; in stitra VI, 3, 118 
he mentions the alJongation of the vowel preceding -vala- which 
takes place {e.g. in dantavala-) when the syllable is not by nature 
a long one*. 

It cannot escape onr attention that the Pali word rajassira- 
iu both its senses tallies very well with those of rajasvala-. And 
according to my humble opinion there can be no doubt that the 

* -1. r. - - - ' ■“ ■■■ 

(1) On this word cf. my work Die Supaipasage, p. 243 
with n. 2. 

(2) rajas- “dirt, impurity” has the sense of “menses” already 
in the Nirukta, 4, 19 where it is derived from the root ra(n)j-, 

(3) Still other examples are found in Renou, Grammaire 
Sanscrit^ I, 261 where I miss nadvala- and fiadvala- mentioned by 
Papim rV, 2, 88. 

(4) This allongation, however, does not seem tg be de rigaeur 

^vitb Patafijali (cf. pattravala-.etc.) 



twx) words are in reality identieal. That the suffix -vapla- is only 
a variation, and generally a younger one, of -vara- is -too, well 
known to need any discussion here. It is therefore perhaps, 
scarcely needed to derive a formation *rajasvara- froiu rajasvala-; 
they could both have existed by side of each other, nay, rajasvala- 
eould even have arisen out of *rajasvara- through dissimilation. 
It has a’so been obseryed -e.^r. by J. Schmidt, Vocalismus I[, 
2l] sq.— that before an r the a does sometimes in Sanskrit 
(and Prakrit) show a tendency of developing into an 
T; thus *raja3vara- could very well at a certain time and 
within a certain area have developed into "rajasyira. And such 
a fonn would of course, within Pali deve'op into the existing 
rajassira-*. Thus we should find the following lino of development; 
•rajasvara- (=raia8vala-) > ‘rajasvira > rajassira-. 

7. Skt. nistriipSa-. 

The Sanskrit word nistriip^a- according, to Panini V, 4, 73 
and the commentaries must originally mean ''more than, {Exceeding 
thirty’’. It further means ‘a sword’ and also — chiefly according 
to lexicographers— ‘cruel, merciless’. 

That the word nistrimta meaning “a sword” does really 
mean “exceeding thirty (angula’s)” is clear from Siddh. 
Kaumudi on Papini V, 4, 73, from Ksirasvamin on Amarakoia, II, 
8, 90, and from tiie commentary on Kau^ilya I, p. 61, 3 ed. Jolly, 
and should not be doubted as is sometimes done in modern works.’ 

(1) Of this development 1 have collected several examples with 
which 1 hope to deal later on as I cannot, for want of spacej do it 
here. 1 should only like to point out that in cases like giri- = Avest. 
gari* or ^iraa- = Avest. sarah- the Sanskrit vocalism is no doubt a 
secondary one. 

(2) Cf. examples like assa-<aiva-;paris»ajati<parisvajat€ or 
bhaisara- < bhasvara-. 

^ (3) Cf. e.g. PTS Pali Diet. s.v. nettiipsa; to the passages 
quoted there might be added the following from the-Jata^: ill, 
338. VI, 153. 449, , ® 



Vj^aV is here is only to point to one or two passag^ 

froth ite ilthkh- b66k which definitely proVe tfaaf fliis “etymo* 
16^ is ntrf any learned Construction like so irtany modern ones. 
Thus in the v^elt known tale of Prince Paficavudha and the ogre 
(jataka No. 55) We read in T, 2f3, 28: tetttipsaipgiilayato Shaggo 
lomesn yeva alllyi; and in III, 338, 16 f., in the tale of a juggler, 
we find the following passage eko pasa ptEfiso tettitpNttpfiMaiP 
t ilthi padharaip asiftttanaip gilati. These passages seemf.to pifotdj 
that there existed a distinct sort of swords or rapiers the* lehgtih 
of Which exceeded thirty finger breadths*. 

Why the length of this special sort of sword — no doubt even 
the nistriipfe— should be given as thirty- three inches is not clear. 
It may rest on a tangible fact, it may also simply be due to the 
phonetic similarity between the Pali forms nettiipsa and tettiipa*.*. 
In any case it seems established even through popular texts that the 
grammatical explanation of the word nistriipfa- is the correct one 

8. P. Shajjopanaka-. 

The word khajjopanaka-' ( sometimes also written 
khajjflpanaka)* means “ a fire-fly ” and occurs in several pasi- 

(1) Whether nistrimia- “cruel, merciless” (a meaning known 

also in Pali, cf. Jataka JV, 118, 24: nettirpso ti niakafppo) ia 
really the same wOrd as nisttiipJa- “a sword” is beyond my pbWr 
of judgment. .. , 

(2) The origin and development of a form like t5ttijpra=:pkt- 
tgtllsa is, unfcrtanately, not clear. That they should W dCriv^ 
frcmtrajastri^Sat (cf. Pi.schel, Pkt. Gr. p. 3l2.) seems to me pos- 
sible bttTnof very probable. Anyhow, how wopld it be possible, 
that the same explanation should hold good also fOr p. tSvi&jjiss' 
and AMg. tavattisa, tayattisa as seems to be gehera’lly Suggested f 
In genei-al the develo^eht of the nufnerai for thj^ee ih certain 
poin^unds seems to Be open to doubt and objections (cf. my, re- 
ma^kein JRAS. 1926, p. 139 which I folly uphold in Spite 6f 
the o'bj'cctions of Professor Turner, Bl^OS, IV. p. 363 sO;) 

(3) The PTS Pali Diet. s. v. wrOngly' gives Kbifjopakkfii* ; 
afeo tie quotafrols from JPTS. 1^8, are fprm^By wrong, 

(4) Cf. Trenckner, JPTS. IS^, p. 133" n. 1. With an ex^gf' 
nation whidi, according to my opinion, can scarcely be correct. 



Ages of the Paji canon, i^eeping, only to spine pa§«igeB in* the. 
JatA^B we find, in, II 415, 14 sq. how the heretic teachers (anfiati-. 
thiyfi) lost their glory Ijy the entrance on the sta^ of the 
Bnddha Kke fire-flies by the rise of the sun. In VI, 330, 6 sfj. 
the king of Mifhila has the following dream in connection with the 
conception of the Bodhisattva: 

rajaogape catusu ka^pesn cattaro aggikhhandha mahapaka- 
rappama^en’ utthaya jalanti tesaqi majjhe khajjopanakappamapo 
aggi* utthahitva taipkhape yeva cattaro aggikkhandhe atikkam- 
it7a Brahmalokappama^en* uUhaya sakalacakhjiyalaip 
obhasetva thito etc. And in VI, 441, 27 sq. the minister Devinda 
says of the foolish king; ayaqj raja kiip karotr, aggimhi sante 
khaijopanakaip dhamati ” what then is this king doing— in the 
presence of fire he blows at a fire- fly’*. Of the meaning of- the- 
word there can, consequently, be no doubt. ^ . 

Not is there any doubt that we have to start our explanation 
from a form *khajjopana of which “ka- is only one of the 
usual -ka- formations. Now, in Sanskrit the name of the fire- 
fly is kha-dyota-; and it was only natural that Trenckner, in his 
extremely valuable Notes to the Milindapanha p. 59 ’ should 
have .tried to identify the Pali and the Sanskrit word, ascribing 
to the neighbourhood of p (or) (U) the transition of t into p. How- 
ever, auch an e.\planation is scarcely possible as no clear case of 
a development t>p seems to be known.* And I thus venture to 
think that we must give up the direct identification of kbadyota- 
■witb '*khajjoiiaiia-.V * r - 

(1) With this expression cf. the afigarAhkhadyotamatrali 

oftheOhand. Up.Vir7,3. b y 

(2) JPTS. 1908. p. 109. 

{3y It would perhaps be possible to suggest that kha-dyofa 
(na)- had developed into 'kha-dyo(y)a(n8)- and this further 
into •kha-dyova(na)-. By a sharpening of Hie >v- this might 
finally have resulted in khajjopa-(na).. But such a development 
seems to me too improbable to be taken into serious consideration. 

(4) *kbaj]opaiias in such a case, should be=:khadyotana-. 
which is. said to mean *' sun ” in Sanskrit. . 
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It seems to me that * khajjopana- could only be safely 
derived from a form * kha-dyopana-. Now • dyopana- would, 

of course, be intimately connected with a causative formation 
* -dyopayati of which Sanskrit, as fai* as ray knowledge goes, does' 
show no trace. It is, however, scarcely doubtful that such a 
formation might have originated ill sheer mechanical ^imitation of 
really-existing forms such as knopayati, gopayati, ropayati etc; ' 
And-i should venture to find a real trace of a * dyopayati in "the’ 
AMg. forms ujjovemapa-, njjoventa-, u|jbviya- which ^ii 
scarcely, be explained except from a causative stem * ud-dyopa^-*. 
Also the modern Indian languages seem to have preserved jtyaces 
of such a formation If then traces of a form • dyopajmti be 
found in the AMg. as well as in the modern vernaculars there 
can be no hesitation about deriving p. * khajjopana from an 
original from *kha-dyopona. 

9. P. dussa. 

In the Sasajataka, in the story of the four wise and pious 
creatures we read the -following verse spoken by the jackal (Jataka 
m, 54, 1 sq) : 

dnssa me khettapalaiia rattibhattaip apabhataip, 
maipiasula ca dve godha ekan ca dadhivarakaip, 
idaip brahmapa me attbi etaip bhutva vane vasa *tl. 

"From yonder field watchman I have taken away his supper: 
two spits of roast meat”, a lizard, and a pot of curds. This, o 
Brahmin, is what I have — eat it, and live in the forest". 

(ly The explanation of these forms given by Lenmann, 
Anpapatikasfltra p. 1 05 is undoubtedly wrong. Pischel on He. 
lV,3o2; Pkt. Gr. 246, although he does not mention any form 
•nd-dyopayati, must apparently have been thinking of the same 
explanation that is given above. 

(2) Such, at any rate, was the opinion of Pischel. 1 am at 
a loss to find out to what really amounts the explanation given by 
M. Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe p. 337 (s.v. jopavpeip) 
Could all the forms quoted there possibly be derived from 
dyotana-t ■ 

<3) Cf. Morris, JPTS. 1834, p* 91 whose translation pf ' tb© 
word is, however, not necessary. . 



^ere is admittedly a cmx inte^re^torj^ ,a^d iiM at 
oJje tjjpje been fully discussed by Professor Andersen’. 
idea seems to be that we should read, with the ^ing^alese ipanu- 
scrptsy not doiia but dussaip which should again be Skt. d&^ya* 
“corruptible, easily to be spoiled”. However, of the two altpr- 
nptiyes dnasa is undoubtedly the lectio difflcUior which ought if 
possible to be' explained, not to be simpV neglected, ^tesides it 
seems curious that he jackal should design the profferred sppper 
as “coxrupt'b’e”— which, by the way, scarcely applies to roast 
meat jad curds*. 

The commentary has preserved a trad’tion according to which 
dasss does realy mean amussa, and that tradition has been 
endorsed by such a great authority as Trenckner’. Henry* even 
goes to the length of putting amussa into the text which cannot well 
be right. 

Personally I venture to think that dussa, although it seems 
not to be met with elsewhere, is the correct form. Of the pro- 
noun adah we find in Pali mainly a stem amu- (besides which 
asn in nom. sg. (m. f.),' besides which there is the nom. acc. 
sg. n. adum-* Now just as besides amuip we have amussa it 
would be well possible that besides aduip there once existed a 
rather fortuitous formation *adasaa which in Sandhi could, of 


(1) Cf. Pali Reader II, p. 124. 

(2) The translation “wrongfully” given by Francis and Neil 
Jataka HI, p. 16 is, as far as I understand, rather out of the 
question. 

(3) Unfortunately, I am at a loss to find out where Trenckner 
has referred to the word —perhaps in his unpublished collections 
at Copenhagen. 

(4) Precis de grammaire Pali p. 94. 

(5) Mainly the same conditions obtain in the Prakrits, cf. 
Pisohel, Pkt. Gr. H32: 

(6) "^ethcr this foon is really indcntical with the pa(rtide 
ftdn I do ndt venture to decidk 



C 9 pxee, ensily deyelqp into diufia. Tlii* I vqifture to thiali: is the 
form of which we find a, single trace in the Jat^l^a pass^e quoted 
tdiove. 10. P. renika-. 

In Jataka II, 230, 15 sq. a lady is represented as addre^ing 
her unfaithful husband with the following verse: — 

tram eva daniip akara yam kamo vyapagam^ tayi ( 

«e ’y^ appatisandhiko khara chinnajp va rernkan till 

Here everything seems clear except the last pada which is 
thus explained in the commentary : kharo vuccati kakaco rernkaip 
vQccati hatthidanto, yatha kakacehi chinno ya hatthidanto appa- 
tisandhiko hoti na puna purimanayeua alllyati etc. The 
translation of the verse would consequently run something Kke 
this: “thou hast now so arranged it that my love to thee has 
vanished ; no more can it be patched up, just as little as an 
elephant’s tusk cut in twain by a saw.”’ 

The word reruka* = hatthidapta-, “elej)hant’s tusk, ivo^” 
is, qs far as ray v^ery limited knowledge goes, only rnet with in 
this passage and seems to be of an entirely obscure origin,* An 
original form •reru-, of which this would be a derivation, 
is nowhere to be found, and even jts formation seems rather 
obscure. 

No doubt words exist, though few and far between, that 
would seem to betray the same morphological construction as the 
somewhat problematic *reru-. Of the two Rigvedic lorm? .peni- 
aud Perq-, the ir^eanings pf which are not entirely clea?-, ope is 
said to belong to par-, the other one to pi- and to one ot the 

Some offence m'ght be taken at the use of the ablative 
khara instead of the instrumental ; but such cases, I believe, are 
not altogether strange to Pali. 

(2) The suggestion of the PTS. Pali Dictiormry “probably 
dial^ical” does not help us much further. 

(3) Op the meaning and etymology of the words p4ru- and 

Piru-(which are often coifisidered to b® identical) onp may 
consult Piscbcl, Ved. Sttid. I, p. 81. sq.; lAudwig, Ueher 

Idethode etc. p. 24; Hopkins, Amer. J. Phil. X(V, 31. 3^; 
Baunack, Zeitschr f. vgl. Sprf. XXXV, 529 sq* 5|5?. 557;-Qldenberg, 
BV.-Noten 1, 44 sq. it 12^ 
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other may belong the derivation peraka-, the name of a man 
in KV. VI, 63, 9. In III, 2, 159 Panin i mentions a «ern- 
which should mean "binding, fettering” and be a derivation from 
the root »i-. There is fnrth(M' the famous mountain-name Mern- 
Avhieh, as to its origin, is completely ohscure^ Other derivations'- 
in -eru, of which there seem to exist a few*', are in the main 
wholly uncloai- to me and can throw no light on the history of 
reru-, reruka-. 


There is, however, perhaps a way for shedding at least some 
light, faint as it may be, on the problematic reru(ka)-. Thor? 
exists in Sanskrit the word karepu-, well-known since the time of 
the Great Epics— but probably not earlier — which means "an 
elephant” but in th'’ overwhelmmg number of passages is of 
feminine gender and means "elephant-cow”. This form also 
exists in Pali (ch'efly in the derivation karenuka) and in the 
Prakrits where the A Mg, and the i^aurasenl have preserved a 
form kareiju- while karepuya exists in the Jaina MaharastrT.* 


(IT I cannot find with Professor Kirfel, Kosmographie der 
Tnder pp. 16*. 182 that the suggestion of S. Gold^chm’dt 
Zeitsehr. f. vgl. Sprf. XXV, 610 sq. according to which Mem 
shouM belong to smi- is very plausible. On the contrary the 
existence of all the other forms of the name, viz. Sumeru-, Nem- 
Sinem-, Suneru- etc., seem to me obviously to point in the direc- 
tion of a foreign origin. 

(2) Completely obscure are madem- and* sanera- in the 
puzzling hymn RV. X, 106, 6. 8(cf. Bezzenherger, Beitraee TT, 269 
soj Henry, Mem. Soc. de Linguist'qne XIV, 172. 174; Oldenberg, 
RV.-Nnten 11, 3291, also a-tamem- in VS. T, 23. mitreru-, accord- 
ing to Oldenberg. RV.-Noten T, 174, seems to a compound. For 
himelu- in Vartt. 7 on Pan’ni V, 2, 122 one might suggest an 
original form •himaryu- (such is also the idea of Bezzenherger 1. c.) 
if there were sufficient reason for assummg such a formation. 
Whether semma (dipa) which, according to Jataka TIT, 187, 20 
(cf. 189, 23), was the former name of Nagadipa suggests the 
existence of a •seru- is probably wholly irrelevant as- the word 
would in no case be of au Aryan origin. 

{3)‘ Cf. Pischel, Pkt. Qr, 354.' 
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however, the^PaU form is. .ka^era-, and thia form 
is prescribed by tHe gramnciarians as being the otue denoting- . the 
she-eTephant also in the Prakrits/ From the passages I have 
looked up, viz. Jataka IT, 342, 3. 7. 20. 25; 343, 16; IV, 49, 20 
(where havekare^ia) ; V, 39, 12; 30, 9; 416, 22; VI, 497, 1 it is 
quite obvious thatkaperu- means “elephant-cow” and nothing 
else.* To me it seems fairly clear that the word kareQU-, ka^eru- 
originally meant nothing but “elephant-cow”, and that its extension 
into the masculine gender is an innovation which is of no. real 
importance for the original sense of the word. 

Would it be too adventurous to suggest the kare^u-, ka^aru- 
is n reality a compound made up by the deteriorative particle ka*+ 
a word •renu- or 'ijera- mean'ng “an elephant's - tusk”. The 
compound would thus mean “having bad tusks^’ and would form a 
good epithet of a derisive nature applied to the clephant-cow. If 
so were the case I should venture to go a step further and suggest 
that this word 're^iu- or ^eru- were in reality identical with that 
reruka- “elephant’s tusk” of which the Jataka passage quoted 
above has preserved a scanty remembrance. The assimilation of 
're^u- or •93ru>*reru wou’d present no insurmountable difficul- 
ties; and on the whole I should deem it probable that •^leru- 
(perhaps across forms like *Jera-, *lera-) would be the preferable 
form. This also tallies with my opiiron that of the two forms 
ka^aru- and kareiju- the former is the more original one. For, 
it is easier to believe that kanera by the influence of kari^i, 
should have developed into karei^u- than to think of another way 

of deveTopraeiit. 

* 


(1) Cf. Pischel ad He. II, 116, 

(2) Tt baffles me why the PTS Pali Diet, should give it the 
meaning “a young elephant”. 

(3) On this and related particles cf. Wackernagel, Altind 
Oramm. Jl: 1. 82 sq. ; Ciiarpentier, Afnnde Oriental XVITT, 12 .sq. 
ele. 




If tbcfrt reaHJr existed a word •9erti->r6ni(kSi)- me&hing 
‘^ftl^phant^s task*' it goes without saying that it is hot of Ary^ri 
origin but belongs to one of the aboriginal languages of India^. 
It may at some period or other have been superseded by the 
Aryan denominations of elephant’s tusk which are, like dauta,- 
rada- etc., of a rather pale and uninteresting nature. 

• 11. P. Vyamha-. 

A Pali word Vyamha* (v, 1. byamha-) is known to nae from 
the following passages : 

Vimanavatthu 35, 1 : 
phalikarajatahemajalaochannam 
vividhavicitraphalam addasdip shrommatp 
vyamhaip sunimmitaip tor,i9upapaBhaip 
rajakfipakippam idam subham vimanaip. 

The commentary* explains the ■word and also tries an etymo- 
logy 'wdiich is, of c )urse, impossible; viharitukama vasanti ettha 
ti yyamhatp bliavaham. The word consequently means something 
ike “a mansion, a palace.”. 

The other four passages are all from the Jataka.* 

In IV, 464, 26 the king of Benares visits the palaci- of the 
Nagd Campeyya: 

sa raja pavisi vyamham Oathpeyyassa nivesanatp 
adicoavappupanibhaip kaipsavijjupabhassataip. 

Tlie comraentai-y explains vyamhan tt alamkatftnagabbavadai|i 
which does not bring us much further.' Further in V, 454, 1 sqq. 
we read the following verse ; ' 

(1) If such be the case even the ka in kaperu-, karepu- may 
not be the Aryan deteriorative ka- but something quite dlffereut- 
A scholar like M. Przyluski might suggest a solution ; per- 
sonally I am, unfortunately, wholly out of my waters here. 

(2) Pararaatthadipani, pt. IV (PTS Publ. 36), p. 160. 

(3) Cf. Kern, Toevoegselen TI. 134. The passage V, 454, 
3 (cf. below) is misquoted both by Kern (as IV, 454) and by the 
PTS Pali Diet, (as II F, 454). 

(4) The corresponding passage in the Mahavastu (II, 186, 5 
sq.) differs very much (cf. Chai’pentier, Monde Oriental TTI, 42) 
and gives no word that would correspond to V3ramhB, 




* jlibbakbl^jftnitiyo u daUabM 
oaklcaTattlcaritafi ca m^tise 
fOVtQQavyamhanilaya va aoohara 
ye oaranti pamadHh’ anatthika 

“Divine pleasures are not diiScnlt to obtain, nor the state of 
Dniversal Emperor in a human existence, ‘ ntJir the heavenly- 
n 3 miph 8 sojourning in golden palaces to those who H^je away from 
the lewd womanfollc.*' The commentary explains: sovappavy- 
amhanilayH rovappama]ravimaiiava8inyo. 

In Vr, 119, 9 sq. Kjing N'imi occompanied by MataK arrives 
at a crystal palace inhabited By fair A'psarases which is thus 
described : 

pabhasatl idam vyamhaqi phalik^hl sunimmitaip 
narivarasapakippatp kflt^garavarooitapi 
npetapi annapanehi naccagitehi c'flbhayaip. 

The commentary simply gives : vyamhan ti vlmanam pSs^do 
tl vnttaip hoti. Finally in VT. 251, 20 sq. the wise Narada 
speaks thus to a king: 

annahattha ea te vyamhe ghosayantu pare tava : 
ko chato ko ca tasito etc. 

Where the commentary runs thus: vyamhe ca pure oa 
rSjanlvasane ca nagare ca. Of the sense which the commentators 
attributed to vyamha- there can be no doubt : it means “palace, 
royal or heavenly abode”. 

I am far from sure that T can offer any explanation of this 
apparently old word which does not seem to occur in the later 
prose texts. If, however, a word vyamhita- does in some 
Jataka passages stand for vimhita* = vismita- * which undoubt- 
edly seems to be the case, could not vyamha- be = SKt. vetfman- f 
This would undoubtedly develop into *v6mha-’ or even "vimha- ; 

(1) This I suppose must be the sense here cf. i/'1, 175, 13 ; 

na hi etadisa kama solabha honti mapuie. 

(2) Cf. Kern, Toevoegselen II, 134. 

(3) Cf. sSmha = tile^man- etc. 
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and the later form may perhap^, undej" circun98^^(jj^, pp^ijftiina* 
tely obscnre to me, have further developed into vyanjlu^. ' 

12. Skt. Potra-. 

According to Papipi TTI, 2, |83 and to later lexjcograjjh^rs a 
word poljra- (which according to them is a derivative ffom pfl*) 
meaps^'a plongh-ghare" and “a hog’a sn^pt”. This word cannot, 
Of coarse, be' identical with another R^Jlra^, wjiic^ occofs ip the 
R’gveda in the sense of “Soma-vessel ased by the poft^r” or once 
(II, 1, 2) “the priestly function of the potar.”* 

The etymologteal connections of a word potra- “ a plough- 
share”— the sense of “a hog’s snout” is probably originally 
identical with this one — do not seem to be quite clear. Leaving 
aside the derivation from the root pa^ we njight suggest -a relation 
with the word pavi- which according to Nigh. 2, 20 njeaps vajra- 
and in the Nir. 12, 30 is a synonym of $alya “an arrow”; its 
otiier senses also seem to tally well with that of “plough-sliare”.* 
And this leads further to pavTra- (Nir. 12, 30) “a pointed weapon, 
a lance, a spear”, pavTrava- “a thunderbolt”, RV. I. 174, 4, and 
“provided with a metal edge (of a ploughshare) ”, TS. TV, 2, 5, 
3, pavTravaut- (with about the same sense), and paviru-, which 
probably means “a thunderbolt”,* ft further seems to me that 


(1) There seems to be still another, word potra- which is 
partly explained by vastra and partly by vajra. Sup^sing the 
latter-explanation, tp bp thp correptone.it ia, dp dQubt,id,entical 
with potra- “a plough-share’*. If! on the other hand,, there exists 
a potra- = vastra this, I suppose, would be identical with p. 
potthalca- “cloth” (of various descriptions) and ultimately also 
with poUha in Jatglca 11^432, 16. 

(2) Cf. also k$ara-pavi- in J^Br. Ill, 2, 6, 9 (ef, Charpentier 
Die Suparpasage p. 161.) 

(3\ On possible Persian relations of these words cf, Korl, 
NJkotoryja persidskija etimologji (known to me only, through 
Indogerra. Jahrbuch I, 74); the suggestion does not seen? very 
convincing to me. 



wefiiTist in some way or other connect these words with the 
Latin pntare the original sense of wliich seems to be “to cut”;* 
the idea that the above-mentioned Indian words should in 
some way belong to Latin pavire, which has again been 
connected with pntare, is by the way a time-honoured one,’ 
though potra- has so far not been mentioned in this connection.* 

Upsala, October 1930. 


(1) Cf. Bufge, Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprf. XIX, 416; Walde, 
Latein. etymol. Wb’. 627. 

(2) Cf. e. g. Pick, Vergl Wb*. 1, 677; Curtins, Grundziige 
der griech Etym*. p. 268. 

(3) There seem to exist in Pali two words potthani ‘a 
butcher’s knife’ and potthanika ‘a dagger’; but I dare not allow 
myself any judgement upon these somewhat doubtful words. No 
suggestion concerning them is made by Kern, Toevoegselen, 11. 43. 



UVATA AND MAHIDHARA. 

By Lakshman Samp M. A. (Panj.), D. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Professor of Sanskrtt Literature at the Panjah University. 

Uvata and Mahidhara have both written commentaries 
on the fsukla Yajurveda t.e., the Vajasaneyisamhitain the 
Madhyandina recension. 

There are several discrej-mncies in their commentaries. 
Their mutual relationship and chronology are not clear. In 
the introductory stanza, Mahidhara acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the commentaries of Uvata and Madhava.* 
From this, one would conclude that Uvata was earlier than 
Mahidhara. Hut in commenting on YV. XXIV. o. Uvata 
remarks: 1 etc. 

And the commentary of Uvata on this stanza as well as 
on stanzas XXIV. 3 — 19; 21 — 40; XXV. 1 — 13 is identical 
with that of Mahidhara. This tends to show that Uvata is 
later than Mahidhara and has borrowed the latter’s comment- 
ary on several stanzas. 

The express statements of the two commentators go to 
show that each is indebted to the other, that each has utilised 
the other’s commentary. And the only conclusion which can 
possibly be drawn from this evidence is that the two writers 
were contt*raporaiies. But such a conclusion is wrong as 
would be shown later on. 

Further Uvata is described as a son of Jaiyata' in the 

i 


colophon at the end of Chapter XX but as a son of Vajrata* 
in the colophon at the end of Chapter XL. 

The object of this paper is to examine these discrepancies 
and to remove them if possible. 

There are several editions. It would be well to compare 
them in order to obviate the errors of a particular edition. 

(а) The commentary of Uvata ed. by Prabhudatta, son 
of brighana"'yama, resident of Sirsakhedi On p, 524, the fol- 
lowing remark is found on XXIV. 3 : — I 

: etc. On p. 472'. Jaiyata is mentioned as 
the father of Uvata but on p. 698.' Vajrata is stated to be 
the father of Uvata, 

(б) ^uklayajurvedasamhita with the commentaries of 
Uvata and Mahidhara ed. by Panasikara, Bombay 1912. On 
p. 1 Mahidhara expresses his obligation to Uvata but on 
p. 447 Uvata says:— ^%9rrfir etc. On p. 404 
Jaiyata is stated to be the father of Uvata but on p, 610, it 
is Vajrata. 

(c) ouklayajurvedasamhita with the commentaries of 
Uvata and Mahidhara ed. by Hri Ramasakalamisra, 4 \'ols. 
Benares 1912-15. On p. 10. Mahidliara mentions Uvata 
as his predecessor. On p, 1212 the following note is added 
by the editor : — 

w tf9 q<T3r4f>q^gf Wff 

I fs: q^ 

qgi wdg y?r»q^?K 


f?f ?(n«f qqqyq^ 4 ; 41 



The editor does not seem to be aware of Prabhudatta's 
edition described in a, as he merely refers to the Bon&ay 
edition. Here also on p. 1094 Jiiyata is stated to be the 
father of Uvata but on p. 1795 Vajrata is ^ven as the name 
of Uvata ’s fatlier. 

All the three editions agree in mentioning Jaiya^a as the 
father of Uvata at the end of Chapter XX and Vajrata at the 
end of Chapter XL. 

Two editions agree in making Uvata indebted to 
Mahidhara but the third denies tlie indebtedness and states 
that Uvata did not write any commentary on certain stanzas. 
But the third edition also has no claim to be regarded as 
critical for it perpetrates the disctepsHicy with regard to the 
name of Uvata’s father. Its evidence therefore cannot be 
accepted with reliability. In any case its statement that 
Uvata left a few stanzas without any explanation is incorrect 
as will be shown later on. 

It is therefore necessary to examine the commentaries 
critically. 

Internal evidence shows that Mahidhara ’s commentary 
is not an indeiiendent exegesis bill a mere amplification of the 
work of Uvata. 



That tile commentary of Mahidbara is a mere amplification of Uvata is shown by the following 
example. Mahidhara lacks originality. He merely expands the remarks of Uvata. 



explanation of the words of Uvata by 
]\lahidhara. 



Mahidhara goes to ttie extent of boi^rowing the quotations 
cited by Uvata. A few examples are given here.'— 

1. 1. (a) yt i 

(&) I 

(C) ^ W%: I 

(d) i 

All these quotations cited by Uvata are borrowed by 
Mahidhara in writing the explanation of the self same 
stanza. 

1. 2. igrnnfSr « quoted 

by TTvata is borrowed by Mahidhara on III. 8. 

Examples are numerous and need not be multiplied. 

On many stanzas, Mahidhara merely reiterates the 
remarks of Uvata, e. ^r., XXIT 24 — 33 Pana'Ikara^s ed. pp. 
42&— 430: 

Ho sn«C I IIR«H 

Wo sn^>| I 

31 ^: I 10^*111 

Wo : 1 IR'ill 

Vo wi?!nT i ^wtwwtntw^; IR^II 
ffo wmw I IR^It 

jyo I W%8CI: 

*|o I ; W^reCT: IJ*tNStt 

Wo WTjr^: 1 ^TSrrfw^SISW: t^cH 

JTo si^tjwr: ! g»<gwtyT; ^mi i fvw isw: n^cB 

P. 430 r— Wo I Wtf.rftr« 5 ISW: 

We ^ 5 # I II^SU 

P. 430. XXII. 30—33. 

Wo i n^eii 

«ro 1 B^oii 

Wo w>»^ I W^WJWWt »nWT fM <8I W« ; 


•^ee my Indices find Appendices to the Nimkta, pp. 355 —S60, 



«*• I iiwii 

Vo vijuv. I w^vUiVnrftfif : 0%^ 
v« vnnv I 

Vo «T^ i v g r i wi' 1 i^wsslv arwiraw; : tnwn 

Vo fd^t I n i d i w^v i ^ i %gwg| i ^fod^ sniknpvit u 

'I’be avidenoe of the Benares Ms, shows ttiat the sen- 
tence Vfhlftvwv fvfIrvttST is not an authentic part of Uvata’s 
commentary. It also shows that Uvata did not borrow 
Mahidhara’s commentary as the same is not given in tliat Ms» 

Mahidharahas himself clearly expressed his obligation to 
Uvata, so it is clear that Uvata is the earlier commentator 
and the former has utilised the work of the latter. 

To attribute the sentence fv%llTfv to 

Uvata and to print the former’s commentary as the comment- 
ary of the latter is very misleading. It has actually misled 
at least one scholar. P. Bhagavaddatta B. A., Superintend- 
ent of the Research Department of the D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, consulted Panasikara’s edition. In the commentary 
attributed toITvata on XXV. 8. p. 460, Karka, the author of 
the commentary on Katyayana’s ^rauta Sutra is quoted. 
Bhagvaddatta accepted this commentary as genuine and 
assigned Karka to a period anterior to Uvata on the authority 
of this quotation. As Karka himself quotes Harisvamin, 
the latter was assigned to a still earlier period. This 
chronological chain, constructed by P. Bhagavaddatta is very 
weak indeed for the commentary ascribed to Uvata is ^lly 
that of Mahidhara. Karka is therefore not earlier than 
Uvata but only earlier than Mahidhara. The dates assigned to 
Harisvamin and Karka by P. Bhagavaddatta on the authority 
of this passage are wrong. It is surprising that P, Bhagavad- 
datta failed to notice the identity of the commentaries attribut- 
ed to Uvata and Mahidhara ou this and several other 



% 

although both of them are printed olo« to etch other in the 
pt^ular edition used by 

The next point ‘to be eonsidered is Misra^ aseertion ftiat 
Uvata did not write any commentary on the stanzas, men- 
tioned above. It is true that Uvata sometimes does not give 
a detailed explanation of easy stanzas and contents himself 
by stating that the stanza does not stand in need of any 
comment, e.g. on XI. 65 p. 204 he remarks : 

On XXII. 6. p. 423, he says:— *I«n: 

On XXII. 8. p. 424, he remarks:— HITfr 

I iidl 

But Uvata does not ignore any stanz a ‘ c x co pt two - and 
leave it without any comment. Whenever he does not explain 
any stanza he makes some such remark as I 

gprat wwn; 1 etc. Mirra’s assertion therefore cannot be 

accepted. 

Chapter XXIV gives a list of animals sacred to 
different deities with reference to the asvamedha sacrifice. It 
is unnecessary to explain the stanzas in detail. But a general 
explanation is given by Uvata. While commenting on 
XXIV. 2 he remarks: — 

(YV. XXIV. 2) 

^?rr; (XXIV. 19) 

^ Josfwet ^fqpr i 

Hence there was no further comment on stanzas XXIV. 
3-XXIV. 19. 

He remarks on XXIV. 20 : — 

(xxiv. 20 ) 

TO: (XXIV. 40) 

1 Hence there could be no iupther comment 
QQ stanzas XXIV. 21— fcXXIV. 40 both inolusim 



He rtmarics on XXV. 1. 

«^«f ^^rn^icdfirf^ 

«nw^ l ( WWT XXV. 9) There was no further comtnent 
on the stanza XXV. 2 — XXV. 9. both inclusive. 

The question now remains of the stanzas XXV. 10 — 13. 

*> 

XXV. 10. occurs as XllT. 4, where Uvata has fully 
explained it. 

XXV. 11. occurs as XXI II. 3, where it has been 
commented upon. 

XXV. 12. occurs once only in YV. and has not Ijeen 
previously explained. 

XXV. 13. occurs only once in YV. and has not been 
previously explained. 

The Benares Ms. of Uvata ’s commentary ed. by Mi ra 
gives the so-called explanation of Uvata on these two stanzas. 
But a comparison with the commentary of Mahidhara shows 
that it is not genuine but merely an adaptation from 
Mahidhara. Evidently some later reader has tried to till up 
the lacuna in Uvata ‘s Ms. But it is clear Uvata ’s comment- 
ary on these two stanzas is not available. 

FATHER OF UVATA. 

The only support in favour of the colophon at the end 
of Chapter XX is furnished by Blumasena, a commentator 
of Mammata’s Kavya I’rakasa. Uvata is described as a 
younger brother of Mammata and Kaiyata and all three as 
sons of Jaiyaia. But the commentator does not mention 
the source of tiis information. His view however has not 
been accepted. 

Uvata has also written a commentary on the Rgvbdapra- 
tisakhya. There are several Mss. of this commentary at tlfe 



tJniversity Sanskrit Library^ Lahore. They all describe 
Uvata as a son of Vajrato. The evidence of these Mss. 
supports the colophon at the end of Chapter XL. 

Further, there is an old Ms. of the commentary of 
Uvaia on the Yajurveda at the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Tlie Ms. is dated sam. 1464 = 1407 A. D. The date is genuine 
and is confirmed by the old method of writing. The colophon 
at tile end of Chapter XX clearly mentions V a jrata as the 
father of Uvata. The colophon at the end of Chapter XL 
in this Ms. also gives out Vajrata as the name of Uva^’s 
fatJier’. This is further supported by colophons of the 
Benares Ms. of Uvata’s Commentary on the White Yajur- 
veda The colophon at the end of Chapter XX is the follow- 
ing: -( sic. ) fina%(tr)wt«n«r; i^®i 

The name of father of Uvata is not mentioned yet 
Miira has printed it wrongly in his edition. 

The colophon at the end of Chapter X is the following : — 
sic. i 

At the end of Cliapter XIII, the colophon is the follow- 
ing: — sic. ^<rl^35ilwii4 : I 

From these colophons of the Benares and the Baroda 
Mss., it is clear that the name of Uvaia’s father was Vajrata 
and not Jaiyata. The occurrence of Jaiyata in the colophon, 

!• See Mss, Nos. 563, 8033, 2187. 

2. See Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta p. 72, where both 
the colophons of this Ms. are copied. 



end of Chapiter XX in the exiant editions of llvata'’s 
cdthmentary is an error and siiould be corrected. 

As Uvata wrote at Avanti under the famous King 
Bho3a (1018— lOfK) A. D.), his time is the first Jialf of the 
Seventh century A. D. 

MAHIDHAKA. 

There are at least three Mahidharas: — 

1. One is mentioned as a Mahapandita-Bri Mahidhara. 
•His grandson Mahapandita Hrsikesasarman figures as the 
recipient of two villages in a copper plate grant of Mahii- 
rajadhiraia Jayacandra Deva of Kanauj. The grant is 
dated Sam. 1232 - 1175 A. T).^ This Mahidhara can Ire 
safely assigned to the first half of the twelfth centin-y A. D. 
i. e. about a hundred years later than ITvata. 

2. Another Mahidhara is the commentator of tJie 
f^uklayajurveda. From the introductory stanza, it is clear 
tliat he is later than Uvata and Madhava. If Madhava 
stands for Sayana, then he is later than the 14th cen. A.D. 

There is another Mahidhara, the author of Mantrama- 
hodadhi*. I am inclined to identify the author of Mantrama- 
hodadhi with the commentator of the Yajurveda. The 
first verse of the introductory stanzas in both the works is 
almost identical. < 

Commentary of Mahidhara has the . — 

SWUW wvlf 

The Mantramahodadhi gives the first two verses in the 
following way , — 

wipar 5^1 

In both cases, salutations are addressed in almost 
identical words to Lakshmi, Nrhari, and the Lord of ganas 

1. Indices atod Appendices to the Nirukta, pp, 73 — 74 

2. Ed. OalotttU 1892, 
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and % taie same order. This shows the author of both 
stanzas to be one and the same person. The commentator 
is therefore to be identified with the author of Mantramaho- 
dadhi. A short description of the family is given by the 
author in the 25th Wave of the Mantra. Mahidhara was 
the son of Phanubhatta, grandson of Ratnakara, belonged 
to the Vatsa gotra. He left his own native placft, migrated 
to Benares, was devoted to the God Narahari. He had a 
son named Kalyana.* 

3. The third Mahidhara is a scholar-scribe. He has 
composed and copied several Mss. His literary activity 
covers the period from Sam. 1630 — 1670 i. e. 1573 — 1617 
A. D. Fortunately several Mss. copied in the hand of 
Mahidhara were acquired in 1928 by the Queen’s Sanskrit 
College Library, Benares, from the descendants of Mabir 
dhara himself. 

J bad an opi^HU-tiinity of examining them at Benares in 
•Tanuary 1931. 1 give telow a list of the Mss. acquired by 

Ihe Benares Library and written by Mahidhara himself. 

(%) 

sTw vfcwnjt 

nwrfinf 
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(wr) o?rnifhrhfiw^f^«r 

(m.) 

('S) »re¥sc n qn a<wi [ j>q^ 

(c) elw«Fr(i<iiT with 

({) nspRTw — pr 

( ? o ) sTfiF«iTi^g?ft^«T by wff : 

(^) by ■'•jf^^ws 

(W) #fir¥tsrf*CTT 

(U'z ^atft^ f^^: nra « !T H. 

(■'.y) fffwtm^f^: 

Out of these, nos. 2, 10, and 11 are clearly stated to have 
been composed and the rest seem to have been copied by 
MahTdhara. 


A few passages from these Mss. are given here. Co- 
lophons in other Mss. are similar. It is not necessary to 
give all the colophons of all the Mss. A few samples should 
suffice. The following will give some indication of the 
general manner ; — 



^ IWM %?rtr ii . 

q cff ^ ^ q ft arriT«smp?€q 
thnqtq^f^rmqin n 

qiW qmpn ^ w ttspr rfl^erf n 


^ mq^4lqrflq<irq*i 

n »TW7q(T: ^mrcar; i i[^qrcm?fl*rtqf^qTftftr ct wrr^wr i 
^nrt. w 4 ti ii q 

im; II 
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iidv^n ^ »w<twct otwerr 

.&—££— 

« WiufifeMI 

II Tf?r nar^: ii-wt^ftift awftwrf 

g;gjlftra%5fen^ iwftr 

<f:35v:it THW^^'^cTT :l 

sriW iilH sjg^jrrfe^ ^ # 

tmunffrSl r^ 

4 jrBrwr 
w% wtwfir 

ufk^f I wl^f^^^Ttinr : 5Trj*n «ft 

ii ^’ftrwini *ro; i 

1“% »T?r5^r% wgTTJ^^s^Jfwr ?rfi[?rwf gfr?:^ 

nf!^,5tft?rmgd^swi«T: ii^^ii^oii «ftjr* 5 ^?rft%sm:»p!rN*m^«g*TT- 

’T5ig^^ *nfti I *i5¥5<iqa?i^ 

sJT^sagt mvi¥^^5r g«n?^ Kll jt^B; 

vs 5 ^P? 

Tfit— 3^ 5Tn:Tsit^‘ ^‘ 35 ^ 

wrfMwuspsrg^^ I 

No. «v 95 «iu1qh(g<igern«i; i 

Fr. He i 

No. ¥iT«nT 5 ? 5 V«I 

Beginning F. 1 :— i|%(T ¥gft «Ti«5rf f»Tft:?r*ir![»t*i 

onjw fiir¥r«iT^?rwt«<n¥^ 5fe«wp^ (I 
?r TO 1 

€a$?^9!f¥¥r;HT5Htns¥*^!l 

n;% ¥n«7i^i^TOf ^nr ?Rft¥; eiim: n 



ae 

/ 

wwn^ ^^hrwrtvpr^ifacrar i 

^O No. ^'<C STft5«n«tg«(t^«BT 

Tfe ariRWtg?(t^V«Rnif ! «i7!n:^^iftiTCi<wnf««rf 

*r*i: I «rflw'T^3r^p5iTf»?Rra^ I 

5 ^nP5niw gfr < : i 


^ »m . wttf r ^ s q ^^rf t^ftntrr i wsTtsThif^Twir ^ i 

?<T?!rw!T»^ !rrf?TOns7g;^5?*ftrRrT7 : i ^nri^crfiijf I 

i g;?pifnsic?[ft^?ra''T??ft^JTTftT visr§ i ^9- 

5ii?<f^i^gw9r«iss5iP5if 

One thing remarkable- in tliese Mss. is the manner in 
whicli the name Maludhara is written. 


■ ISynonyms are used, c. ,<;. Maliidasa, Mahikiiikara, 
Bhumidasa. The real and the original naixKi Mahidliara 
found in the commentary on the Yajurveda is never used. 

.Salulalions am everywhere to gods Nrhari, Ganesa, 
Narakesai'i, Mahaganapati, Lakshmi. ►Salutations of these 
M$s. I>ear a vet'y close resemblance to the salutations of the 
commentary and the Mantramahodadhi. 

Further in the Ms. of transcribed by him- 

self, Mahidliara gives the information tliat he was the son 
of Phanu, grandson of Ratnakara. 

He desi’rit)Os his grandfather as »#t*n[rT»Tf?TTtflCir3r^(^T : I 
It is identical with the remark of the Mantra; — 


etc. is- a synonym of 

Prom this identity of salutations and names of the 
family, it is clear that the scholar-.scribe of these Mss. is 


See the colophon of Svaraprakriya, above, p, 20, 
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to be identified with the author of the Mantramahodadhi 
and the commentator of the ^ukla Yajurveda. His 
date can now be definitely settled as shown by these 
Mss. i. e. he is to be assigned to the later half of the 16th 
Cen. A, D. as tlie colophons of the Mss. cover the period 
Sam. 1630 — 1670, this being the period of his litei’ary activity. 
All these Mss. were transcribed at Benares and we know from 
the Mantra that Mahidhara left liis own native place and 
migrated to Benares. This date is corroborated by the date of 
the Mantramahodadhi, composed in Sam. 1645=1588 A. D.* 




TATSAMA GY 

hy A. C. Woolner 

(1) There are a few words in Bindi written with Jfi hot 
regularly pronounced with gy; for example gyau ‘knowledge' and 
derivatives from the same joot such as gyanf, gyapak, agya ; 
yagsra ‘sacrifice’ etc. 

Similar forms are touiid in Panjabi and Bengali Pb. 
giap ‘knowledge’, giani or gayapl ‘learned’, agia ‘eomraand’. For 
Bengali see S. K. Chatterji, The Origin and Development of 
the P>engali Language, p. 462. Be records gy, -ggy and gey-. 

Pb- jagg? P- O- jiig. Sindlii jagu (quoted, by Beaines I. 302.) 
evidently come from a similar treatia('nt of yajha. 

The substitution of a vowel for y and the nasalisation of y 
may be ignored for the moment. It seems clear that these forfla* 
are based upon the pronunciation of Sanskrit jn as gy, which 
is common to pandits in the North and East of India, 

The tadbhava treatment of jh is indicated by H. nata ‘kinship' 
(jfiatitva) Pb. uatta. janeu (yajnopavita). Pb. janeft. 

Rapi ‘queen’ may have been associated with rapa fron) 
rajanaka, but cf. Romani rani. 

(2) In Gujrat there is a pronunciation gn as in gnan 
‘knowledge' (Clair Tisdall records a svarabhakti variety of thia; 
ganan.) Tadbhava forms are jauoi (yajnopavita) and ja5 
‘knowledge. In the*Marathi country there is the pronunciation 
of jfi as dny, as in the name Dnyanoba, while tadbhava treatment 
is seen irf natS ‘kinship’ (J. Bloch, Langue marathe, p. 357.) 
janavS (yajnopavita) and perhaps in rapi ‘queen’. 

(There is also j in paij from pratijna. J. Bloch, p. 139. Cf. 
Old H. jaj for yajfla.) 

(3) These varieties gy, gn and dny do not seem to be 
Prakritic. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, ^276.. gives 
the following treatments of jfi. 



(t) Regularly jn becomes 51 ^ (or 9 ) e, g a^ia from 

(it) It becomes nn ( n ), AMg. na^a ‘knowledge’, cf. H. 
nata. janeu, M. nat§, janavS. 

(tti) In Magadlii and PaifiacI jn becomes bn (fi). according 
to Hemacandra. yanna from yajna. 

(iv) Afcording to Hemacandra also becomes jj in some 
words: ajja from ajna, ja^a from jnana. 

cf. Mar. paij from pratijna. Old H. jaj from yajna. 
There was also tlie svarabhakti method: Pali rajini. 
Old H. ragini. 

Three of these survive in Marathi and J. Bloch remarks 
(p. 139.) “ni dans I’histoire ancienne ni dans la repartition des 
dialectes modcrnes on ne trouve d’indieation permettant de rendre 
comptc de cette diversite.” 

It is clear that once the process of prakritic assimilation is 
complete as in the four treatments given above, there can be no 
phonetic reason for going on to gy, gn or dny. 

In other words this variation in the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
is not due to the influence of the Prakrits or of modern Indian 
languages. Whence then can it come? 

(4) If we are to form any idea as to how the diversity 
arose, we must determine a more ancient pronunciation of jb. 

If we assume this to have been j+b i. e. something like C^+b, 
we may be satisfied about the origin of dny. 

If again ^ is not a true palatal but comes forward nearer to 
an alveolar or dental or dz, then ((^)n or (dz)a would become 
by assimilation no (n). 

The survival of j in paij and jaj would show the other method 
of assimilation. 

But we are no nearer to gy and gn. 

(5) Now Sanskrit j is ultimately derived from a palatal stop I 
or we may conveniently write g’. 



^ K. Chatterji ’ tells us that the affricate pronanciatioii of 
the palatal stops seems to have been only dialectal in the Early 
M. I. A. period and that for some time the stop value and affri- 
cate value went on, side by side. 

The present writer had long suspected that Old Indo-Aryan 
possessed true palatal stops not affricates. 

• 

Macdonell however thought the affricate pronunciation indica- 
ted by the Greek reproductions of Indian names made it likely that 
they were so pronounced in Vedic times. (Vedic Grammar, § 35. 
cf. Wackernagel, 1. 119.) It is true that an affricate pronuncia- 
tion of j in Iranian is required to account for the variation z in 
Avestan and d in Persian corresponding to Sanskrit j. (Cf, 
also Old Persian xsnasatiy ‘Let him recognise’ and adana ‘Iiq 
knew’. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux Perse, pp. 6U and 99.) 

But in either case to whatever date the palatal stop g' survived 
in pandits’ speech it is quite possible that it survived still longer 
in the complex g’h. 

(6) Supposing we start with g'h, tills might change in two or 
three different ways. 

(i) where and when tlie palatal n was no longer correctly 

pronounced g'h could be replaced by go. 

(ii) Before that the assimilation of the nasal to the stop but 
leaving an offglide y would result in gy. Cf. the assi- 
milation of gu to gg. 

(hi) When g' had been replaced by palatal, d^ and then 
made affricate or dz, the complex g'n could become 
d'^h and then dny. 

Or we may state the matter thus : — 

Pandit speech. 

g’n - g'ay - (g)gy-gy. 

- dny. 


(1) Bengali Language, p. 245 ff. 
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Prakrit. 

d'u • nn 

If that is so, the variation gy, gn, dny goes back to a varia- 
tion in pandits’ speech caused by replacing g' by d', to which 
standing by itself a sibilant was added instead of an off-glide re- 
sembling y. 

(7) It may be asked whether there are any other instances 
•^here variations in the pronunciation of Sanskrit seem to be in- 
•^ependent of ordinary prakritic changes. 

One such instance may be the rendering of the cerebral $ by 
kh. Some pandits say upauikhad for upauisad. (Of. the 
form Onpnekhat of Anquetil Dupcrron from a Persian transcrip- 
tion ) Hindi and Panjabi represent Sanskrit cerebral § as kh- 
bhakha for bhasa. On this see S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Langu- 
age, p. 243. where he says “ in certain forms of OIA. the [X] 
sound wa^ actually the one employed for [S], as we can infer 
from a mediaeval pronunciation of [S] as [kh] which still 
obtains, - [kh] being the nearest Middle Indian approximation to a 
traditional [X]”. He then mentions Slavonic sntlxa , synffxii= 
Skt. snusa, lunu^u and the wellknown variation Pashto and 
Pakhto. 

(8) If s is a sibilant variant of z which survived dialectically 
in OIA. of Northern India and is still represented by Middle 
Indian and modern kh, we might expect to see the effect of this 
variation in the complex k§. 

In an x-dialect this would be kx. Such may be the source 
of the tatsama pronunciation khy and the prakritic kkh. 

In a sibilant dialect it would be kj, now the orthodox Sanskrit 
pronunciation. In this complex Prakrit has replaced k with a t 

sound. 

kj tj-tr-tt/* i.e. cch. 
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Efforts to account for the variation k$ becomes or cob on 
the basis of a distinction in Indo-Iranian have not been successfnl. 
(See Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, '^§318-321. Geiger, Pali Gram- 
mar, §56. J. Bloch, Langue marathe, §104.) 

According to the view suggested above the variation depends 
on more or less of sibilation in OIA. and is parallel to the vari- 
ation of kh and s and at a little distance to that of gy and dny. 

All three non-sibilant pronunciations are found in Northern 
India, though gy has extended into Bengal, and in the Prakrits 
forms with kkh and cch are considerably intermingled. 

(9) It has to be realised however that these are not so much 
variations in local speech as variations in the habits of learned 
speech, which is much more conservative on one hand, while it 
has on the other hand a tendency to make a conscious effort to 
avoid vernacular error.^, especially in periods when Sanskrit 
schools are flourishing. Consequently the exact form of a 
semi tatsama will depend not merely on local phonetics, but also 
on the pandits and tin* degree of their influence at a particular 
period. This is illustrated by some of the modern forms of proper 
names e.fj. Krishan, Kishan Kisan as opposed to Kistna and 
tadbhava Kapha. 

From this point of view it would be of interest to reconstruct 
as far as possible the history of the pronunciation of Sanskrit in 
different parts of India. 




YASNA XXXI 

By Irach Jehangir Sorahji Tarnporewala 

The thirty-first chapter of the Yasaa has been translated 
and annotated by Jackson under the title A Hymn of Zo) o aster. 
Another translation of it is by Andreas and Wackernagel in the 
Nachrichten der konlglichen Gesellschatt der Wisaenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 1911. A third one is that by Bartholomae. There 
have been others also much earlier, but these three mentioned 
here may be taken as the “latest’’. I have consulted all three 
and have here attempted to give my own version of this chapter 
basing my translation mainly upon what I concieve to be the 
main purpose of the Message of Zarathushtra. T give here 
merely the rendering, each verso followed by the translation 
pijda by pada. In this place, however, it is not possible to indi- 
cate all my reasons for differing from these great predecessors 
of mine. My only object herein is to give a consistent and, as 
far as possible, as literal a rendering as I can. T have explained 
some points in the very short notes that follow each verse. 

1. ta* v§* urvata* marontO* 

agusta® vacft* Sanghamahr ; 
asibyO* yi5i® urvatais^® drujtJ” 

Asahya** ga?e?t” vimerencaitS’* ; 
at” -cit” asibyO” vahista” 
ysi” zarazdft*® anhan" Mazdai”. 

Translation f 

Heeding* these* two-Laws,* unto ye’ (0 men) 

. do-we-proclaim’ the Message* (so long) unheeded® ; 
for those* who® because-of-the-lures“ of Untruth** 
destroy** the creation*’ of Asa*’ ; 
and” for them,*’ indeed,*’ most of-all”, 
who*® are*® heartily-devoted’* unto Mazda”, 

(4. Lit., “ remembering”. 6. Lit., “ words 10. Lit., 
“through the teaching (or laws) ”, originally ins. plu. 18. Lit., 
“best of all”.) 
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I 

The two Laws referred to here are the laws which ordain 
“long punishment for the follower of the False, and happiness for 
the follower of the Truth” mentioned in the last verse of the 
previous chapter of the Yasna (xxx. 11). 

2. yezi^ ais* noif urvane* 

advft' aibf -darasta^ va\yft* , 
at’ vjt'® vispang” ayfii” ; 
ya0a” 7-atum*’ AhurP” va^dh 
MazdS," ayft” , 

ya’'* Asal'.’ haca*'' jvamahi” . 

Translation : 

Since,’ because-of-these’ (lu^’cs. tiicrc is) not,"' w'liilc-choosing*' 
the better* path' clear* -in-sighf, 
therefore.* to ye“ all" am-T-come"; 

as” Teacher" appointed” by Ahura", 

the Creator" (has sent me to stand) between these” 

parties-twain,” 

that** we-may-livo" in-harmony" with A|a", 

(4. Originally dat. inf. 13—16. Lit., “as Teacher Ahura 
knows”. 21—22. Lit ,” “though Asa”, i. e. devoted to Asa.) 

I would like to point out that the arrangement of this verse 
is in two Gsyatris. 

3. y^im’ d§,* Mainyu' A6ra* -ca^' 

Asa* -ca’ cois* ranSibya® \s£ltam”, 
byat*' urvatom" cazdnnnlivadabyfS” ; 
tat” na," Mazda,” vidvanoi" vaoca”' 
hizva” 0wahya” &nh5", 
ya** jvantO’’ vipang” vauraya”. 

Translation ; 

What* Thou bestowest’ through- (Thy) -Spirit’ and* 

through- ( Thy) -Fire*, 
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' and* the Bliss** (attainable) through A|a* • 

has-thon-promised* to-both*partien% 
(and) what” the Law** (is) for the discerning**, 
that** unto us*®, 0 Mazda**, declare** £or-(our)-enligbteament*% 
with words** from-Thine-own’^® month * 

, that'* I-may-convert*® all** the living**. 

(8. Lit., “Thou hast taught”. 19. Lit., “tongue.^) 

4. yada* A^m* zovim* anhen,* 

Mazdfts® -ca* Ahurftqhs,* 
asi* -ca* AnnaitP, 

Vahista** isasa** ManaUha** 

maibyO** Xsa®rsin*® aojonghval,** 
yehya*' vorada** vanaema** drujem.*® 

(8. I read the final vowel of this word long on the strength 
of the restored Ur-text as given by Andreas. No other text, nor 
any ms. supports this reading.) 

Translation : 

When* Asa* is* to-(our)-prayer-inch‘ned*, • ' 

(and Ye) Lords of-Creation® and® Lords-of-Life,* 
together-witla® the Holy*® Armaiti*, 

(then) through-the-Best** Mind*® shall- I-seek** 
for ourselves** the strengthening** Power,** 
through-whose** increase** we-may overcome** the Enemy** 
(4. Originally pin. 14. Originally sing.) 

5. tat* mSi* vicidyai® vaoca*, 

Ifyat® mOi,® Asa*, data* vahyO*; 
viduyg,*® Vohu** Manar)ha,** ** 

- men -ca** daidyai,*' yehya*' -ma** arasis;** 

ta** -cit*® Mazda** Ahnra**, *® 
ya noit** va*' anhat** anhaiti** va**. 

Translation : 

That-I-may-deeide,® declare* unto me* this*, 

what® better* (reward) on me®, 0 Am*, 

hnit Thm^'liiifnL* 



(declare), 0 Vehu** Mano,” that-I-may-know**, 

amj" grant** to me** (that), -whereby** Blessings** to me** 

(may-aecrte) ; 

all" -these,” 0 M&zdi" Ahtira,** (do Thou declare), 
whatever** there shall-be** oi-** shall -»ot** be**. 

(3 and 15 are both originally dative infinitives. 18. Origin- 
ally sing. The last word of the verse, r5**, has been omitted in the 
translation.) 

6. ahojai* aBhat* vahistam*, 

ye* moi* vaocat^ haioim* 

m^kerem' yim** Hanrvatato,” 

Asahya” Ameretatas** ; 

Mazdai^' avaf* XsaOrem?" 
hyai” hoi” Vobu*" vajc^at^* Manpnha*’. 

Trane! ation ; 

Unto him* may the Best* befall', 

■who*, the Wise-One*, shall spread^ my* Tnjth* 
the Word, which* (giveth*® promise) of Perfection”, 

(the Word) of A§a,^* (giving promise) of Immortality** 

as well**; 

(unto him may) tteit** Power*' of tlie Lorf*' (accrue) s 
which** for liijn” shall Good’® Mind” increase**. 

■ . .(7.i Lit., “shall tell”.; 15. Dat. used for gen.) 

7. yas* -ta* manta* pouruyO* 

raocebrS* rOiBwen* X^a^lra' 
hvO* Xra6wS* d§inis*® Aiom**: 
ya** drSvayat** ’’Vahistom** ManO** 
ta“, Mazda*', Mainyfi” uXsyO**, • 
y§*® S** nursm** Ahura**, hamO»*. 

Translation : 

He,* (our) first* Father', planned-out* 

the Realms of- Light' -refulgenP •with-(Hi8)-0'lory*, 

Himself* in (His)-’W-i8doin* the Creator** of A|a; 

(that) by which*' the Best** Mind*' is upheld**, 



tbr«tick that**, Q Muidla'^, inerease*^* (.Tby) ■‘Spirit** 

(amongst tii); 

O Ahura**, even** uptil” now*’ Thou‘® (art) tha seifle**. 

(1. Lit., "who”. 3. Lit., “tliOitght”. 6. Lit., "fflittd 
with”, "okrthed in’^’. 13. Lit., ‘*He upholds” (active verb). 
20. Lit., 

8. yaf ®wa* mgfighi* potirvim*, 

Mazda*, yazum* st3i* mananha‘, 

Vanhgus’ pataram” MatMtnho” ; 
hyat** 0wa” (h§m)“ caimainS*® hsngrabem**, 
hai6lm** Asahya** d5.mim*®, 
ailh§u§’* ahnram** syao6ana§su**. 

(1, Geld, and others read at: Geld, notes that only ooer 
ms reads yai 6. Geld., Kan., .Jack, and Mills read yezira. I 
have accepted the reading of Wester, and Barth. Andreas has 
yozum. Geld, mentions the reading adopted here on p. 111 of 
the Yasna as also in his Proleg imena (xxvii). He also mentions 
the readings yazam and yuzam ) 

Translation : 

That* I-may-recognise’ Thee’ (as) the Oldest* 

in- (my) -mind*, 0 Mazda', (as also) being’ the Youngest*, 
(and as) the Father*® of Vohu’ ManO**; 
that** I-may-apprehend**’*' Thee** in-(mine)-eye*' 

(as) the true*’ Creator** of Asa^', 

(and) Lord-Supreme** over-actions in- (this) -wo rM*®. 

(4. Lit., "First”. 8. Originally ins. sing. 16. The bgn- i& 
clearly" tautological. 20. Originally gen. sing.) 

9. ewOi* as* Armaitis*, 

0w5i* a' gaus* -tasa’ as* xratos*. 
Manysus*®, Mazda** Ahura**; 

hyat** axyai** dadft** pdajm**, 
virtryat*’ v4" ait«*®, 
y0*® v5** nOit** aplwtf* vastryO**. 
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J have ventdred to join these two words as a com- 
mand.) 

Translation: 

.'ThineS has-been* Armaiti*, 

. Thine,* too*, has-been* the Wisdom* WorId*-creating*, 
(the Wisdom) of the Spirit*®, 0 Mazda** Ahura**; 
then** Thon-hast-granted*® nnto her** the choice*' 
either** to come-away** from-(her)-Protector*', 
or** (from him) who’® never** was’* (her) Protector *. 
(14. Namely, Mother-Earth, implied in the word ggoS. 
16. Lit., “path”.) 

10. at* hi* ayft* fravarata* 

/ 

vastrim'" aXyai' fiuyantem’, 
ahuiam* asavanam®, 

Vaphaus*® fsanghim** ManaPhO;** 
nOit,** Mazda,** avastryO*' 

davfLs** -cina*’ humaratOis** baxsta**. 

(2. V. 1. hg. 16, V. 1. daevas-, daSvas-.) 

Translation : 

So* she* chose* out-of-these-two* 

(as) Protector* (and as) Shepherd' for herself* 
a Lord* possessing- Asa*, 

a promoter** of Good*® Thought** ; 
never**, 0 Mazda** (can) the Destroyer*' 

even-though*' -he-strive**, partake** of-the-blessed- Message**. 
(For the ideas of the first two padas compare Yas., xxix 6. 
10, 12. These words almost mean “Goodwill to mankind”. 15 
Lit , “non-protector” 16. Originally present participle. 18. The* 

iy'afyXitov . 

Verses 11 and 12 are closely connected together in thought, 
hence they are to be taken together. 

11. hyat* ng,* Mazda*, paourvim* 

gagefts* -ca* ta|5' dhSnfts* cS*, 
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0w5*® Mananha” Xratus^* ca“ : 
hyat“ astvantam” dad^^® ustanam'®, 
hyai” syao0ana” -ca*“ sgnhgjs** -ca”, 
ya0ra“ varansng’® vasS*“ dayets**. 

12. a0ra^ vacim’ baraiti® 

mi0ah® -vacft' va' aras' -vac&* va*, 
vidv&” va“ avidvg,” va”; 
ahya” zarada” -ca” mananha” -ca” 
anuS” -haXs” Armaitls** Mainyu'* 
parasaits” ya0ra” ma50a.” 

Translation : 

(11) Sinee^ for* us, 0 Mazda®, in-the-beginning* 

Thou-didst- create’ both® Body® as-well-as® Spirit* 
and” Mental-Power”, (too,) through Tliine own’® 

Thought” ; 

since” Thou-hast created” Life” in-flosh enmeshed,” 
since” power-to act” and” Words-to guide*’ 

(Thou hast bestowed) 

whereby** one-may- hold*® (what) Faith” he- will;*® 

(12) (so) here’ (each) doth-lift-up® (his) voice*. 

whether* false* speaker' or® true’ -speaker®, 
whether” enlightened’® or” unenlightened:’* 

(but) both’* to the Heart’® and ’*to the Head” of each,’* 
to the spirit**, Armaiti” standing-by’*-*® 
appealg” w’henever” (there is) doubt*®. 

(Verse 11: 6. Lit., “(material) worlds”, plu. 6. Lit., “and” 
y. Lit., “spiritaal Egos”, plu. lo. Lit., “made up of bones”. 
19. Lit., “works”, plu. 22, This -ca is omitted. 23 -26. The 
literal rendering of the last pada of verse 11 is: “whereby** 
wishing” (they) may hold’* (their) Faiths”’’. 

Verse 12: 1. I. e., in this world, 14. Lit., “of him”. 15 and 
17. Both originally ins. sing. 22, Originally ins. sing. 23. Lit, 
“confer with”.) 

13, ya* frasa* avisya*, 

ySi* v5*, Mazda*, parasaits* taya* ; 

VR* va^® 



a” mazijtjto** yajtiaitB” ; 

t*,*' caii4ejg!g"*ftwi3ra:** harfl*® 
aibP* Ala®’ V*Sb»1iP* vJspa®*. 

(8. So Audfeas, others read tayd. 15. So Andreas, others 
read ayaraaite. 22. After this Word all mss. and all scholars 
read another aibi. (Jeld. and othe”3 have dleftrly indicated that 
this second aibi is redundant. Andreas, therefore, omits it from 
his TJrtext, and I have accepted his emendation.) 

Translation ; 

When® (there is) an open’ appeal*, 

or° when*, 0 Mazda*, (she) appeils’ in secret*; 
and®* tliUs* for a small®® faillt®* 

(one) undertakes*’’®’ a great®* atonement ;®* 
this®*, watching*® through- (Thy) radiant®* Eye®*, 
with Asa**, all** - (this) Thou close*® observest**. 

7. (Refers to Armaiti mentioned in the previous verse. 9 10. 
Lit., “or® when®®”. 11 — 12. Both originally gen. sing. 14. Lit., 
**grea4est”). 

14. ta® 0wa* peresa*, Ahura*, 

y&® -zV §itr jopghati* -ca*, 

ya*® isudd*® dadents®* 

d^drftngim*’ haea®* asaunC®’, 

yfts®* -ca®*, Mazda®*, dragvodebyts®*, 

ya0a*® tft*® auhan** hankerata** hyat**. 

** • 

Translation : 

I ask* Thee*, 0 Aliura*, of'those-( things)® 

Mdiieh’ have, indeed*, coffle® and*are-(yet)-to-come* ; 
what®* accounts®® are-to-be-adjusted®* 
according'- to (Thy)-reco'rd®* with®* the Righteous®®, 
and®* what**, 0 Mazda**, with the Unrighteous®*; 
how*® these” do stand** when** tbe-acoount is closed**. 

(10-12. Lit., “what®® dues®® are fixed®*”. 13. Originally g»li. 
sing. 15. Originally abl. sing. 19, Originally abb pltt. 22. Lit., 
“are”.) 



15. p«r8sa‘ aval* -fi* nsafnis*, 

y 5 ‘ dragvaits* SsaOram* hnnSitF, 

dns* syac6anai“, Ahura"; - 

yS*’ flOit*’ jyOtuw** hi;uiar** vinaati** 
vastryghya*^ afinanho** 
pasSus*' viraat*® ra*' a^iwjyantO’*. 

I 

(4. Geld, reads inaiius. la. AH r^d jjjwiara except And- 
reas, whose reading I have adopted.) 

Translation ; 

I ask* this':— what* punishment* (there is) 

(for him) who* seeks-to-achieve* ^ower* for the False-One* 
for the Evil-Doer® *®, 0 Abura**; 

who*® finds** no*® fulfilment** of-(his)^life** 
bnt-in-separating** the Shepherd**, 

the Loving-One’* from (his) flock*® and*’ from the men**. 

(12. Le the False One. 14- Originally acc. inf., “in order 
to live”, io. Lit., “gain”. 18. Lit., “driving away”, originally 
abl. sing. 22. Lit., “not-inimical”, this word (a^ well as 17) is 
is originally gen. sing.) 

16. peresh* aval* yaOa* hvtJ,* 

y§* hudanus* demflnahya* x^dram* 

sQierahya® va*® dajfy^us** va**, 

Asa*® fradae^** aspara^ata*®, 

* 0wavg,s’‘, Mazda*' Ahura**, 

yada** hvO’® ahhat’* ya‘’ -syaoCanas** -cfl**. 

Translation : 

I ask* this* ; how® one*. 

who® (being) oftgood-understanding*, (Thy) Fdwer^ 
in-the-honse’, or*® in the province*, or*’ in-tbe’lw3yfl'*, 
striveth**, through Asa**, to-advance**, 

at-what»time** and** acting** diow’* .shall Wflh** baoonaa**, 

0 "ttsadfli*' Ahiira** , margeddn-Thee**! 
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(7, 9 and 11. AH three originally gen. sing. 16-24. Qw^ng 
to the exigencies of English style, I have had to transpose pUdas 
5 and 6.) 

17. katarem^ a^va* va* 

dragvg,^ va® varenvaite* mazyo^, 
vidv§,* vidusa® mraqtu” ; 
ma” avidvg,” aipp® -dabavayat“; 

■ zdi“-n8“, Mazda” Ahura”, 

Vaqhaus” fradaXsta'® Mananhc”. 

Translation : 

Which-of-the-.two^ — whether” the Righteous” 

or® the Unrighteous® — chooseth® the better”, 

(that) let the Enlightened* declare” unto the wise 
let not” the Ignorant”” lead-(us)-astray”-” : 
be”® unto us”* , O Mazda”' Ahura”®, 
the Revealer”® of Good”® Mind””. 

(7. Lit., “greater”.) 

18. ma” cis” at® vg* dregvato® 

ra|L0ras® -ca' gusta* sasnf,s° -ca”®; 

a”” zi”” damanam”' visam”* va”' 

/ 

sbiOram”® va”' daXyum” va”® adat*° 
dusita” -ca” marakae*® -ca ;** 
a6a”‘ is”® sazduin*’ snai0isa.”' 

(11-12. Barth, and Andreas read the words separate, Geld- 
puts together as one.) 

Translation : 

And® let not” any” of you* unto the False-One® 
and' unto (his) -words® and”® unto (his)-teachings® give-edr;* 
for** the house”® and”® the village”* 
and”' the province”® and”® the country”® doth he-hurl””*’® 
into the place of torment” , even”* into annihilation”®; 
so** resist”' these” with (your) -(holy) weapons**. 

(5. Originally gen. sing 15, 17 and 19. Lit., “or”. 20. 
Lit., “unite with. 22. The c5 is omitted. 24. Lit., “and”,) 
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19. giista^ ys* manta’ Asam*, 

ahum’ -bis* vidvft^, Ahura*, 
arazn^Sai* vacanham*" 

\sayamni5“ hizvO^’ -vasO”; 
ewa^‘ A0ra” suXra^’, Mazda”, 
vanhau” vidata'* r§.nayS,’. 

Translatiuii ; 

W^fio’ giveth-ear-uiilo’ (and) realises’ A|a,’ 
the’ soul-healing" Lui'd-of- Wisdom,’ O Aliura,* 

(he,) tongue” -well-controlled,” (is) capable” 
oi'-proving-the-truth® of- (his) -words:” 
through Thy” radiant” Fire,” O Mazda” 

the rewards” of-both-parties’“ do-(ye)-assign.” 

(3. Lit., “thought over” (and grasped). 9. Originally dat., 
“for the truthful word”. 19. The “Ye” refers to Ahura Mazda 
and the “Holy Immortals”. In order to avoid an awkward sen- 
tence I have transposed padas 3 and 4.) 

l!(J. yo’ ayaF asavaiiom,’ 

divamnoiW hoi’ aparom" XsayO,’ 
darogom' ayu^ tomanhs’" 
dus” -X^^Orem” avaetas” vaco;” 
tom’' va” ahum” drogvantO” 

syaoOanais” X’^ais^® dagna” mapsat.’^ 

(7. Geld., Jack, and Barth, road Xsyo ,■ I have accepted the 
leading of Kanga, Mills and Andreas. 10. Tims Geld., all 
others read v&.) • 

Translation ; 

. (He) who* goeth-ovcr= (o (he Riglilcou.'^, ' 
from liiin' henceforth* misery’ keeps-ufar* 

(and) long’ ages* of darkness”, 

(as also) bad” -nourisliment” (and) woi*ful” -speeeii”; 
to such” life*’, indeed”, tlie folh)\vers of-the-False” 
hy their-owii” actions*® (their owm) self” doth-lead”. 
(4. Originally pres. part. atm. 9. Originally sing, 13-1 4. 
Lit., “woefulness of speech”. 15. Liit., “this”. ) 
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2l. MazdJ* dadat* AhurO' 

HaurvatO* Aindiatatas'’ ca“, 

/ 

biirois'' a* AsaXya® -ca^® 

X’apaiOyai" Xsa0rahya“ sar6^*, 

Vanh§us“ vazdvafa^° ManaHhO'*, 
ys” Hsi'* Maiiiyu^" |yao6anais*® -ca” curvaO” 
Translation : 

Mazda^ Ahura’ doth bestow* 

Wholeness* and* Immortality®, 
out- of* (His) fulness' (He bestows) Asa* also*", 

(and) through-His-Lordship** union*" with-Power-Divine,*’ 
(and) full -vigour*' of Good** Mind** 

(on him) who*' in Spirit*® ands** in acP" (is) His*® friend’*^ 

(4, 5, 9, 13 and 15. All are genetives “governed by dadat 
19. Originally gen. sing. 20. Originally ins. pin ) 

22. ci0ra* P hudS,i3hg" 

ya0ana* vaedomiiar' Maiianha,' 

Vuhu' hv5® Xsa0ra® Asom*" 
vacaUha** syaoOana** -ea'* hapti,** 
hv5*" Toi,*" Mazda*' Almra,*" 

vazisto** ayhaitP" aslis.** 

(2. V. I e.) 

Translation: 

Clear* (are) these* (teachings) to the LoVd-of- Wisdom,* 
likewise* (to him) realising' with (Good' )* Mind," 
such,' with- (the-help-of) -Divine' Power,® Asa*® 
dotli-promote** with word** and*" deed;*® 

he ind(jed,*® O Mazda*' Ahura,*' for Thee*® 

the most-helpful*® servant®* doth-decorae.®' 

(*Tlhs word has to be supplied from the 3rd pada. 6, The 
implication is also “with his mind”, hence also the word “mind” is 
not used again in pada 4 . 7. Lit., “good”,) 



THE PRAKRIT IN KUNDAMALA. 

Paravastu Venkata Banianujaswdmin, M. A., 
Vizianagaram. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Kandamala was first published in 1928 by Messrs. 
Ramakrishna Kavi and Raraanatlia ^astri in the Dakshi 9 abharati 
Series. The edition was based on four incomplete Mss., two 
from Mysore and the other two from Tanjore. The latter are 
wanting in the beginning and the former in the Prologue mention 
Diiinaga as the author of the work. The Tanjore Mss. however 
ascribe the work to Dhiranaga in the colophon. I do not propose 
to discuss directly the question of authorship and decide between 
them, but I am now concerned with the exhibition of the nature of 
the Prakrit contained in the drama and the determination of the 
period to which the language can be assigned. I shall thus try to 
throw side light on the question of authorship. 

I know some scholars urge that the character of the Prakrit 
found in a drama cannot be accepted as a criterion for the deter- 
mination of the age of composition of the work, for it depends 
more upon the place of origin of the Mss. rather than the age 
of the language. The Prakrit in the dramas is also subject to a 
good deal of corruption at the hands of ignorant copyists. It is 
further greatly influenced by Sanskrit in which, rather than 
in Prakrit, the writers were well versed. They depend more on 
the Conventional rules of grammar rather than on tradition and 
thus the language of the dramas, to whichever age they may belong, 
assumes a uniformity of character and frustrates any attempt 
to use it as a test of age. These remarks, however true they may 
be, need not drive us into despair. The last applies equally well 
to every dead language, and particularly to Sanskrit which had 
been stereotyped long before l^iakrit was; and yet the linguistic 
test as applied to Sanskrit is generally accepted as a criterion for 
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determining the age of a work. There is an inner life in language 
behind the outer form of words which presents a new appearance 
from age to age; and the Prakrit language is no exception to this 
rule. We can by discrimination elinainate local peculiarities and 
scribal mistakes to a high degree of certainty. 

The Knndamala is a drama in six Acts recounting the story 

I _ 

of Sita subsequent to her second exile from Ayodhya. Sita 
succumbs to a second ordeal and is reunited with Rama to 
spend many a year of further happiness in his company. It 
is conventional to close a drama with a happy ending and 
hence the deviation from the Ramayana. A distinguishing feature 
of this drama is that it includes the character of the Vidusaka, 
which does not generally appear in the Rama Plays'. The 
characters in the drama are few and those that speak Prakrit are 
fewer stiiJ in number. The female characters, Sita and Vajnavedi 
and Vedavati, and the male characters, the Vidusaka and a tapasa, 
are the only ones that employ Prakrit; but the amount of Prakrit 
in the drama is considerable. The whole of Act. II with a major 
part of Acts I, III and IV besides considerable portions of Acts 
V and VI are in Prakrit. Unfortunately there are lacunae in the 
Prakrit passages wherever they happen to be considerably long 
and the readings of many an other passage are corrupt^ But the 
passages that are free from doubt are considerable enough to 
enable us to form an idea of the nature of the language. The 
uniformity of dialect is also a favourable circqmstance ; all the 
characters employ only one dialect, the feauraseni. 

The chief peculiarities of the Prakrit dialect in the drama are 
the following: -matra is represented by -matta although *-metta 
occurs in a single phrase (§1). purva always appears as puwa 
(§2) but in purusa the u remains unchanged, t is as frequently 
lost as it is voiced (§6) and punar always appears as npa (even 

1. The Adbhutadarpapa whicli presents the same feature is 
also from South India. 

2. The other edition printed at Lahore is little better. 
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after anasvara) and only once as pmia (after anusvara) (§^6). 
1 is frequently changed into cerebral } (§11). j& is always repre- 
sented by jjp, never by fin (§16). ks always assumes the form 
kkh (§18), ny is always turned into np (§20), ry is always 
changed into yy (§22). This last is not a sign of antiquity but 
only a local peculiarity. The Acc. pi. n. of stems in -a ends in 
-aiip (§24) and the Loc. Sg. of stems in -a in -ae and not -aaip 
(§25). The Gen. Sg. of atman is either attapiasaa or appapaassa 
beside attapo (§30). The Nom. pi. and Gen. PI. of abam are 
ainhe and abmanam (§32). tava appears beside taha (§33). 
The fem. of bhavam is always hodf (§29). dfsa appears regularly 
instead of dissa (§46) and kisa instead of kissa (§2) ; kocci never 
occurs (§36). dy^ appears as dams always except once (§10), 
but grab appears as gabna (§44). The Inf. of kr is kadntp (§53) 
and indecl. part, of kr and gam are kadua and gadua, although 
gacchia is once found (§52). khu (kbalu) never appears as hu 
(earlier) or kkhu (later) (§55), dapiip always appears with 
final anusvara and api as vi (§55). baddhi (with long final 
vowel) is more frequent than baddhi (§55), The particle ama, 
which is frequent in Bhasa and Kalidasa, is strangely missing in 
the present drama. The above peculiarites show that the 
Kundamala presents the normal Prakrit of the later dramas. The 
following detailed exposition points to the conclusion that the 
Prakrit in the present drama has passed the stage of transition 
and presents the settled form of the 6th or 7th century, stereotyped 
by the grammarians. As is to be expected of a drama discovered 
in South India, its language shows some of the peculiarities of 
South Indian orthography, the chief of which are the representa- 
tion of ry by yy (§22) and of the doubling of a consonant by a 
small circle placed before it (§10) which is usually represented by 
the sign for anusvara. I have drawn attention to these in their 
proper places in the following exposition. 

PHONOLOGY-Vowels. 

§ 1. Changes of quality : — Medially Skt. r is never represented 
by a except in the forms of the rt. grab. It is uenally repre- 
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sented by i, but in the neighbourhood of labials, it appears as U. 
Thus hiaa (hfdaya) i. 18; ii, 13, 25, 26; ditti (di-s^i) i. 82, di^hi, 
diththiip ill, 30 diththo ii. 12 di^htha v. 21 (probably all to be 
corrected into tth) ; akidi (akrti) iv. 75, padikidi (pratikfti) i. 82, 
kide (k|*te) ii. 19; also kidam (kftam) i. 82, kido (kj-tah) ii. 13; 
pisamsattapa (ni’^amsatva) ii. 43; didha (dpdba) vi, 59, ii. 39; 
paidi (prakfti) ii. 12; jaiccha (yadrccha) ii. 55,— utta (Vftta) 

i. 6, 86, 108. iv. 79 vi. 129 and uttiuta (vrttanta) i. 48, ii. 6, 7, 
iv. 7 beside -vutta ii. 12, 42, iii. 1, iv. 2, 42, 68 v. 7 and vuttauta 

ii. 17, iv. 70, V. 25; nihada (nibhrta) iv. 75; pahudi (prabhrti) 
i. 96, iv. 77 beside paiidi iv. 5 (probably to be corrected). — asadisa 
(asadi’ia) iii. 39, idisa (idfSa) iv. 49, kidisa (kTd|’^a) ii. 17, 

iii. 30, 47, tadisa (tadpSa) i. 80, ii. 42 taisl (tadfSl) i. 96 beside 
amharisa (asmadr^a) v. 13, irisa ii. 43, v. 19, 123, edarisa 
(etadrga) iv. 40, marisi (madr^i ) ii. 12, saricca (sadriSya) ; vavuda 
(vyapfta) iv. 36. —Initial r is very rare: mahesi (mahar§i) i. 82, 

iv. 38, v. 25, vi. 90 and raesi (rajarsi) v. 23. 

The change of a into i is found in dinpa (datta) iii. 27, v. 86 
and baliam (balavat) iv. 16. It is not changed into i in satppakka 
(saippakva) iii. 1. It is changed into e in bharuvvehapa (bhar- 
odvahana) beside bharuvvahapa i. 12 (probably to be corrected) 
metta (matra) i. 40, beside matta ii. 19, iii. 55, mahesi (ipahrsi) 

i. 82 etc., and to o in sonti (santi) i. 64 (probably to be corrected.) 

adimuttu (atimukta) iv. 79 beside muttakalava (muktakalapa) 
V, 7 may be due to Dra vidian influence. • 

On the other hand i is changed into a in pudavi (pfthivi) 

ii. 12, pudhavi v. 7, pahadae (prabhatike) iv. 79 and injto u in 
dudia (dvitiya) ii. 3, iv. 74— u is changed into a in papdara 
(papdura) ii. 13 beside papdura iv. 13, It never appears as i 
in purusa i. 88 ii. 12, iii. 30, v. 25, iv. 5, 38. 

i for e is met with in pariuda (narendra) v. 5 and pavi- 
aida (praveiita) iii. 30; ettla i. 64 for itthia (strl) may be a 
mistake. — u for o is found in Tilnttama (Tilottama) iv. 1, 3, 87 
and in the analogous S4uttama iv. 87. Also in mapuhara* 
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(manobara) iv. 13 beside ma^obara iv. 75, Taada^avvaara 
(vandanopacara) ii. 13, pucciadl (procyate) iv. 15 and 
bharuwahana cited above. 

The usual representation of ai and au are e and o; thus 
Kekal (Kaikeyl) i. 22, pamisa (naiml^a) ii. iii. 1 and Kosio 
(Kau^ikah) iv. 74 Somitll (Saumitrih) ; but the following are 
noteworthy; mumde (maugdhye) ii. 42; Vaidehl ii.’ 13, iii. 50, 
V. 13 without change, kudubala i. 14 is from kutubala and not 
from kautubala as in the cbaya. 

§ 2. Changes of quantity S and 6 are frequently met with : 
bhuvapSkka (bbuvanaiki) vi. 93, UmamahSssara (Umamahe- 
Svarau) ii. 12, ettha (m cbaya) i 6 and many times, but Stta, 
once (probably to be corrected), 6vva and evvaqi (17 and 28 
times) beside eva and evaiji (twice each) Skkatp v. 77 and 
ekkenai. 64, jettha i. 76, ii. 3, v. 86; AySjja (Ayoihya) i. 66, 
jdgga (yogya) iii 27, iv, 52. 

The other long vowels are also regularly shortened before 
conjunct consonants: asannltthamaya (asannastamaya) i. 68, 
puwa (purva) iv. 70 beside apuvva iv, 11 and pdvva may be 
due to mistake in copying or printing, rupa- v, 21 for rupa 
beside ruva iv. 1 and rupa vi, 93 and nivvQjidum (nirvasayituip) 
i, 60 beside nivvasida (nirvasita) i. 96, iii. 39 are to be similarly 
estimated. In jiccbaia (accbadita) ii. 13 and ana- (ajna ) i, 66, 
84, 98, iv. 52, v. 21, 31, 119, vi. 115, the a remains long, 
padihara v. 21 isi, perhaps to be referred to pratihara and not to 
pratihara as in the cbaya. 

Shortening of unaccented vovels: dakkbipapaha (daksipa- 
patha) iv. 14, taha (itatha) always, jaha (yatba) i. 14 etc., (9 
times) beside 'jaha ii. 42, jabahippaapi (yathabhiprayam v. 43, 
alia (alika) ii. 12, iv. 85, v. 13, a<j[avi- (a^avl-) iii. 1, apuggahida 
(anugrbita) iv. 38, nigabida (nig^blta) i. 40 and gahida ii. 50, iv. 3 
beside gahida v. 49, tapassini- (tapasvini-) ii. 5 (in verse), dudia 
(dvitlya) ii. 3, iv. 74, patthapia (prarthanlya) ii. 12, haddhi (ha 
dhik) vi. 80 beside haddhi i. 82, iv. 36, 40, always repeated except 
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once (iv. 36). a^iaha (anyatha) iv. 91,sawalia (sarvatha) iv. 40, 
68, V. 58 and ahava (athava) iii. 30, 55. iv. 40 are never shortened. 

Compensatory lengtheninsj: kaduip (kartum) iii. 1, ta (tat) i. 
12 etc., kisa- (kiyat-) i. 12, pisasa (nihSyasa) ii. 34, iv. 16 beside 
pissasa ii. 12, -sihapaqi (simbanam) ii, 5 (in verse) beside 
simbasapa v. 5, 62, 64, disa- i. 82, iv. 38, 89, vi. 93 ; never dissa. 
galip (gatim) ii. 12 beside ga>ip iii. 1, v. 15 may be a mistake, bahu- 
jualepa v. 7 babujualepa may be due to accent. As to -ado, Abl 
suffix, see below §24. 

§ 3. Loss of vowels api regularly appears as avi at the 
beginning of the sentence and as vi elsewhere (6: 40). idanim 
always appears without i; 11 times as daniip and once as dani, 
i. 82 (perhaps to be corrected), and once even at the beginning 
of the sentence (iii. 27). iti regularly loses its initial, appearing 
as ti after a consonant and as tti after a vowel, only once (iv. U) 
after a consonant (probably to be corrected), naip (nanu) ii. 37, 
47 ; nu is once (i. 48) rendered as nanu in the c'ldyd, perhaps 
wrongly (cf. §55) 

§4. Ohangas of syllables: —sotthina (cbaya: sukhena) 
i, 108 is perhaps connected with svasfci; donnaip (dvayoh) v. 77. 

aya into e: The affix aya alone is changed into e but not the 
product of i and ana: adivahemi (ativahayami) ii. 11 etc. nasa- 
demi (nasadayami) iii. 1, daqisedu (dar^ayatu) iv. 1 etc. But 
Eamaapa (Ramayana) ii. 5, paana (nayana) ii. 13 etc. saapa 
(Sayana) i. 18 etc. 

apa and ava into o: apa always appears as ava except in 
osarissaip (cbaya wrongly apasarami) iv. 36, 38, 74. But apacaya 
iv. 5 apasara- iv. 19 apakkama- iv. 74 are peculiar.- They are 
perhaps mistakes, ava frequently appears as o, thus odara 
(avatara) i. 14, 6, v. 62, ocipomi (avacinomi) iii. 27, oaria (ava- 
tirya) iv. 1 but ogaha iii, 27. iv. 5 beside avagaha i. 14; also 
avanahayadi iii. 30, avaloaanti iv, 17, avamapida v. 104 and 
avatthida v, 21. 
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§5. Intrusion of vowels a : sakkapomi (^aknomi) iv. 40 
saa-? (sva-) i. 64, 108, parihariasi (parihriyase) iv. 72. 

i ; itthia (stri) i. 52, 88, ii. 12, iv. 5, 38 : ettia i. 64 is doubt- 
ful ;parisa (sparSa) i. 14, ii. 12, iv 68; silaha (^Iagha) i. 78, ii. 29, 
sipeha (sneha) iv. 14 siniddha (snigdha) v. 5, 21. 

u: tuvara- (tvara ) ii. 50, v, 1, duve (dvau) ii. 1, v, 21, 
paduma (padma) v. 5, sumara- (smara ) i 62, 66, iii! 33, iv. 14, 
v. 11, 15, 27, 58. 

Simple consonants. 

■§6. Breathed consonants; -Medially k and c are, as a 
rule, dropped but in compounds initial consonants of the latter 
member are sometimes retained; thus Rahava-ula i. 66. vi. 90 beside 
Rahavakula i. 82. Other exceptions are Kekaie (Kaikeyya) i. 22, 
Sakeda (Saketa) v. 64 and parakeraa ii. 26, iv, 64 beside paraeraa 

ii. 26, kirn, often beside iip, thrice, ca v, 27 (only once) after 
anusvara beside a (fifteen times) after a vowel, (six times) after 
anusvara. t as is a rule voiced; exceptions are: Cittafl^a (Chitra- 
kuta) iv. 14 and piaa (pitaka) iii. 1. t is as frequently lost as it is 
voiced. Exceptions are: tatappaiidi (tatah-) iv. 5, vapadevata 
i. 82 beside vapadevada iv. 14, saippata v. 1 beside saippada i. 68, 
probably all to be con ected, prati- is always changed into padi-* 
p is either retained or changed into v. It is lost only in two 
words, palaa (pralapa) ii. 12 and piupa (uipupa) iv. 18. All 
the above consonants are never lost initially. Only p in puuar 
is regularly lost. .. 

§ 7. Voiced consonants: — Medially g and j are as a rule lost; 
exceptions are found only in compounds: gudhagabbha iv, 79, 
piajapaiv. 68 biside pariapa iv. 56. Other exceptions are bhagavai 

iii. 27 beside bhaavadi i. 66, 103, pavvajami (pravrajami) i. 82 
perhaps to be corrected into pavvajami. bahadhea (bhagadheya) 
i. 80 is perhaps by transfer of aspiration like bahipia (bhagini) 
(^akuntala iv. 80). d arid b undergo no change, d is rarely 
lost, tilsipaip (tadfS^aip) i. 96 beside tadiso (tadr^ah) i. 80, 
paava ii. 11 beside padapa ii. 13, saara iv. 14 beside sadara ii. 12, 
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jai (yadi) i. 62, paam (padam) i. 108, roissaip (rodi?yami) iv. 
16, vaa^a (vadana) v. 27, biaa (hrdaya) i. 18, 60, ii. 5, 13, iv. 18, 
V. 5etc. d is changed to r through the influence of a following 
r which passes into i (cf §1 above). 

§ 8. Breathed aspirates Medial kh and th are regularly 
represented by h. Exceptions: mukhaa (tnukhaka) iv. 19 and 
saipgadhita (sahgrathita) v. 2,5 are apparently corruptions, th 
is changed into dh in pudhavl (prthivi) v. 7; pu(javi ii. 12 is to 
be corrected accordingly or is due to Dravidian influence, ch 
remains unchanged, ph does not occur medially, th occurs 
only in padanti (rl path ) ii. 5 which is to be corrected into 
padhanti. 

Voiced aspirates : —Medial gh is, without exception, 
turned into h. jh does not occur medially, dh remains unchang- 
ed. dh and bh are often changed into h. L’he following forms 
are peculiar: paiidi (prabhrti) iv. 5, badu- (bhratr-) i. 64, 
baana (bhajana) iii. 30 and savagga (saubhagya) v. 2L all due, 
perhaps, to Dravidian influence; Bhairai (Bhaglrathi) i. 12, 14, 
108 beside Bhairahi iii. 27 may be a mistake. 

§ 10. Nasals:— h and h are regularly represented by 
anusvara. Besides in a number of cases doubling is indicated 
by the anusvara sign, which is due to Dravidian influence; thus 
aipa- (iirya), several times, beside ayya i. 34 (only once), 
uipdisia (uddigya) ii. 28, uvaipnasa (upinyiisa) v. 23, daipsana 
(dar^ana) ii. 5, 39, 46, 47. iii. oo, iv. 1, 36, ‘ 38, v. 21 beside 
dassapa iii. 30, niipmanusa (nirmanusa) i. 82 and n’lpmidepa 
(nirmitena) iv. 1, maippu (maayu) iii. 30, mahantha (mahartha) 
V, 25 probably a misprint for mahaipdha, Vaiptnii (Valmiki) 
i. 82, ii. 2, 9, 10, 12, IV. 1, 5, V. 25 beside Vammli i. 108, v. 25, 
vi. 90, viipbhama (vibhrama' iv. 17 beside vibbhama v. 5. 
sahadhammaaripi (sahaiharinacarinl) ii, 37, samumbhippa 
(samudbhinna) ii. 42 beside samubbhippa iv. 68, saipvaha 
(sarvatha) iv, 40 beside sawaha iv. 68, v, 58. In viipmaya 
(vismaya) iv. 19 and atpmi (asmi) i. 38 anusvara stands for h. 
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Th# origin of this practice is dne to Dravidian influence and the 
fOrmiS in Prakrit which show a double consonant or anusvara 
followed by a single consonant optionally, as giqiithi or gltthi 
luaipjara or majjara (marjata), vaaipsa or vaassa 
(vayasya) etc, might have lent support to it. n suffers no 
change but n is systematically changed into p. Where it is 
preserved, e.g. in niravasesa (airava^e^a) i. 52, NemiSa (Naimi^a) 
iii. 1, na iii. 55 beside piraVasesa v. 15, nemisa iii. 1 etc. pa iii. 55 
etc,, it is evidently through a mistake, m undergoes no change. 

§ 11. Liquids:— r is represented by 1 only in a single word; 
calapa (carapa) i. 12. pa<j[iara ii. 40 does not represent p&Tihara 
(as in the chaya) but only pratikara. 1 is frequently changed 
into } even in the beginning of words. Jada iii. 27, |ajja iii. 30, 
Lava vi. 65, haja iv. 1, 2, 3aa}a|oa vi, 90, Rahavau^a vi. 90 and 

so on beside lada iv. 2, lajja ii. 12, Lava ii. 3, hala ii. 1 , saalaloa 
vi. 93, Rahavaula i. 66. This is evidently due to Dravidian 
influence. 

'§12. Semivowels Initial y is without exception turned 
into j. Medially it is frequently dropped but is preserved in a 
few words which, however, show forms without y elsewhere : chaya 
i. 16, piyasahi iv. 1 sahaya iv. 14, parihiyasi v. 49, vayassa iv. 2, 
Ramayapa iv. 1 beside chaa ii. 11, piasabi ii. 1, sahaa iii. 1, 
parihlasi V, 15, vaassa iv. 83, Ramaapa ii. 5, Only Mayavai iv. 
14, viipmaya iv. 19 and patthavayanti iv. 18 do not show forms 
without y. Medial v. is generally retained but is dropped in the 
following words : diasa iii. 52, diaha iv. 74, besides dlvahe iv. 5 ; 
pasaa i. 48; padiniutta i. 86; pautta iv. 79 beside pavutta iv. 2j 
bhaada i. 96 beside bhavanto iv. 40; mahakai- v. 25. 

^ 13. Spirants:— f is retained in a few words which should 
be considered as a scribal mistake or as a case of pedantic spelling, 
cittaiuddhi vi. 93, Nemi6a iii. 1, sandefia i. 56 (i. 52), ii. 

12 beside carittasuddhi vi. 90, Nemisa iii. 1 , sandieiadi i. 58, 
M)api5 iii. 50. s is changed into h in diaha (divasa) iv. 74, 77 
and divaba iv. 5. divaa iv. 5 is probably a mistake. 
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Aspirate:— As to paciiara ii. 40 see above §11. ^ea^aip 
(snehanam) ii. 12, and acchfiida (atyahita) iv. 4 are exceptional, 
probably due to Dravidian influence. Visarga. dQhkha iii. 30, 
36, iv. 14 beside dukka i. 52, ii. 12 and dukkha i. 64 is due to the 
influence of Sanskrit, 

Conjunct Consonants. 

§ 14. Gfemination ekka i. 64, v. 77, bhuvanekka vi. 93 be* 
side ea iii. 19,- evva i, 48 etc. and evvam i. 62 etc. beside eva i. 82 
and evam iv. 18, 5, 6, 7; vandanuvvajlro (vandanopacara) ii. 13, 
sakkapomi (i§aknomi) iv. 40. 

§15. Combinations of mutes with mutes: —Assimilation of 
Ihe former to the latter is the rule. Peculiarities will be noticed, 
mumde (maugdhye) ii. 42 is probably 'to be corrected into 
muipdhe, where anusvara indicates gemination. 

§16. Mutes with nasals :— If the nasal is the first member 
it remains unchanged, but if it is the second, it is assimilated 
to the mute, anni (agui) i. 48. jh is always represented by nn 
(and never by hh), but when it follows a, it appears as p. tm in 
atman appears 16 times as tt and 4 times as pp. nt never appears 
as nd, but in a single instance it is turned into pt- siman^aa 
(simanta) i. 62. 

§17. Mutes with semivowels: — It is always the semivowel 
that is assimilated to the mute, except in the case of dv in which 
the reverse is the case, mandabhaa (mandbhagya) is found five 
times, ty, dy and dhy are palatalized: cc, jj and jjh. atyanta 
ii. 12 and acanta v. 21. beside accanta ii. 43 etc. are perhaps mis- 
takes. acchaida (atyahita) iv. 3, pacchagada (pratyagata) vi. 
115 are exceptional, dy never=yy. In niipdiadi (mindyate) vi, 
112 the dental is protected by the nasal, yijjhadhara (vidya- 
dhara) is probably a mistake, dv is=vv, except in diu^a 
(dvigupa) iv. 16, dudia (dvitiya) iv. 14 and other forms of 'dvi-. 
Ayojja (Ayodhya) i. 66 is probably a printer’s mistake. py=w' 
in duvvippawa (durvijnapya) v. 17. dirgha is always diha — rtis 
represented by tt; muhutta (muhurta) i. 16, iv. 5, samkittapa 
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(sanfcirtana) i. 48, ii. 19; but in the fonns of the rt. Vft- (vart-) 
is also frequently found : abhi-^iuttomi (nirvartayami) i. 108 
fliwattidavya (^lirvartayitavya) ii. 37 ^iwattida (nirvartita) 

iii. 27 but 9 ioavatti (niyoagavartl) vi. 11-, passaparivattini 
(-parivartini) iv. 10, va^tadi (vartete) i. 12, vi, 63, vattami (varte, 
chaya wrong) iii. 52, vattamano (vartamanah) iv. 5, a^uvattissadi 
(anuvartisyate) iv. 3 — rth appears as tth: edavattham 
etadartham?) ii. 6, patthania (prfirthaniya) ii. 12 paramattha 
(paramartha) iii 30, vi. 57, mahattha (maliart'ia) v. 21, vi. 93, 
samattha (samartha) ii. 5, iv. 18. As to mahantha v. 25 see 
above §10. saniatta (samartha) is probably to be corrected into 
samattha.— rdh is represented by ddhrsaddha (sartha) iii. 1, 
muddha (murdhan) v. 64 dhanuddhara (dhanurdbara) vi, 93; 
but in the forms of the rt. vrdh- (vardh-), the combination is 
represented by (Jdh: vaddhasi (varddnase) ii. 1, vaddhiadi 
vfddhyate; (chaya wrong), samvaddbia (samvarddhita) 
ii. 12. 

§ 18. Mutes with spirants: -The spirant is as a rule assimi- 
lated to the mute, ks is always represented by kkh, except in 
vacchatthala (vaksahsthala) ii. 34, iv. 68; thus lakkhi (laksmi) 
V. 5. and Lakkhana (Laksmani) i. 6, 58, 82 etc. Cf. however, 
vikkevanikkeva (viksepaniksepa) iii. 1 beside pikkhitta 
(niksipta) iv 74, takkana (tatksana) iv. 19 beside khana (ksana) 

iv. 85 vijakklia (vilaksa) iv. 89. vijjai i. 84 is=vijayati and not 
Viksate as in the chaya. ts is variously represented; vaccha 
(vatsa) i. 6. etc. beside vacca (once i. 58), nibhacchati (nirbhartr 

sayati) v. 104 sam’ivaccara (samvatsara) v, 58, vaccalattana 
(vatsalatva) v. 27 and samussahedi (samutsahayati) i.l4.ps: 
accara?iam (apsarasam) iv. 79. Sc: accariam (iiScaryam) v. 67 
andpiccaja (niScala) iv. 5, sk: dukkhara (duskara) v. 25. st and 
s^h are both represented by tth which is also written tt or thth, but 
pistura i. 58 beside piththuraii. 12, Vasistha i. 82 beside Vasiththa 
vi. 90, snsthu i, 108 beside sutthu i. 16 iii. 1 are evidently mistakes, 
sp: bappha (ba?pa) V. 27 ‘tear’, st and sth are changed into 
tth. paddhi (nasti) iv. 18 beside atthi i. 40, jalahara-ddhapida 
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(-^tanita) iii. 30, patta^a (prasthana) ii. 60 beside paiMibapa in 
the very next line, hatta (hasta) ii. 38 beside faattha iv. 14 are 
all to be corrected accordingly. In the forms of the rt. Stha, 
frequently appears instead of tth: ^^hida (sthita) iv. 2, 79, v. 5, 
avaththida (avasthita) v. 21, saip^hadpip (samsthatum) i. 6, 
tth3pa (sthana) iii. 36 v. 25, 27, beside tthapa iv. 1, v. 3. Fur- 
ther kkambha (stambha) v. 5, beside tambha ii. 12 v. 60 and 
tthambha v. 21, timida (stimita) iii 55. sp is turned into pp: parisa 
(sparSa) i. 14 ii. 12, pappanda (praapanda) v. 21, while sph is both 
pp. and pph; saippodaa (samaphotaka) iii. 1 and paripphuda 
(parisphnta) i. 32. 

§19. Nasals with nasals : — nmrjamma ii. 46 and ummnllia 
(nnmulita) vi. 93. 

§ 20. Nasals with semivowels: —The semivowel is assimila- 
ted to the nasal, ny (and nv) always changed into nn: as to 
mamnu iii. 30 see §10 above; similarly niinmanusa i. 82, niipmida 
iv. 1, sahadhammaarinJ ii. 37 ; also Vainmii i. 82 etc. beside 
Vammii i. 108 etc. 

§21. Nasals with spirants; — Sm: -sahassarassiip (sahasra- 
iSmih) vi. 90 Sm; gimma (grisma) iii. 1. sm is represente by mh, 
which is also written hm; ahmanain (asmakam) v. 25; ahlapaip 
(chaya; asmakaip) is a misprint; mhi (asmi) i. 82, ii. 82 iii. 1 etc. 
beside mmi i. 48 and ipmi i. 16, iv. 42, 44, 50 etc. As to aipmi 
i. 38 and viipmaya iv. 19 see obove, §10. hp and hm are retained 
as they are: anugahnrdi (anugrhpati) i. 84 bahmapajadi 
(brahmapajatih) v. 112. 

§ 22. Semivowels with semivowels:— ry is changed into yy: 
ayya (arya) i. 34, ayyahiip (aryabhih) i. 56. Elsewhere aipa is 
uniformly written, due to Dravidian influence. See above §10. 
sura i. 68, iii. 1, iv. 77 should be connected with Skr. sura and not 
with ^rya. tv, vy and vr are regularly represented by V7. 
saipvaha iv. 40 beside savvaha (sarvatha) i. 48, etc, 

§ 23. Semivowels with spirants : — The semivowel is without 
exception assimilated to the spirant and the result is always ss 
medially and s initially ; dassapi'a (darianlya) iii. 30 hut every- 
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where else daiiii-. (12 times); pa«sa (par^va) iv. 10; mahesi 
(oiaharsi) i. 82, iv. 33, v. 23, vi 90. Bamaccama (RamaSyama) 
ii. 1 beside ssamala (^yamala) v. 5 is peculiar, perhaps due to 
Dravidian influence, saya (ava) i. tOi beside saa i. 64 (i. 84 
chayawrong), 

ACCIDENCE. 

Nouns. 

§ 24. a-stems. Nom. sg.m. mupijapo (munijanah) iv. 19 n. 
kuduhalaip (kutfihalam) i 14, sappaip v. 62; sarpa is masc. in 
Sanskrit. Voc. sg. m. Kosalahipa (Kosaladbipa) i. 34. Aec. sg. 
m. n. assamaip (aSramam) iii. 53. panaip ii. 12 is sg. not pi. as 
in chaya. Instr. sg. m. davapajepa (davanalena) v. 15. n.uttariepa 
(uttariyena) iv. 64. Abl. sg. m, candado (eandrat)i. 90, n. 
muhado (mukhat) ; here as well as in the case of several 
other Abl. forms the chaya is wrongly given as mukhatah etc.) iv. 
79. Gen. sg. m. assassa (aivasya) ii. 37. n pavassa (papasya) i. 14 
Loc. sg. m. sagge (svarge) ii, 12, n, simhasane (simhasane) v. 5. 
—Nom. pi. m. pana (prapah) vi, 115, juala (yugalau) ii. 5; this 
word is neuter in Sanskrit; perliaps jamala (yamalau) is the 
correct reading, papam ii. 12 is sg. not pi. as in chaya. n. 
silahapijjaiip akkharaun (filaghaniyany aksarapi) i. 78. 
alakkhapiai edapi kadapapi (alaksapiyanyetani kadanani) iv. 17 
is evidently through Sanskrit influence. Ace. pi. n. kusumaipi 
(knsumani) iii. 27, caridakn (caritani) iv. 3. Instr. pi. m, 
sevaehim (sevalqiih) v, 17 n. vaapehipi (vacanaih) iv. 85 v. 13. 
arannahipi i. 82 is probably from an a-stera or is to be corrected 
into arappehim. (Ten. pi. m, slhapam (simhanam) ii. 5 (in 
verse) n. paapapaip (nayanayoh and not nayauanam as in the 
chaya). Loc. pi. m. upabhoesu (upabhogesu) iv. 5. 

^ 25. a-stems. Nom. sg. kundamala iii. 27. patthapiaip 
(prarthauiya) ii. 12 is perhaps to be corrected into patthapia. 
Voc. sg. apapdide (apapdite) ii. 19. Acc. sg, dharapi (dharam) 
V. 7. Instr. 8g. vapadevadae (vanadevataya) iv. 14; tarangael 
(tarafigai^) i. 84; this word is masc, in Sanskrit, Gen. sg. Sidap 
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(Sitayah) i. 48. oirajividae (cirajivitayah) iv. 68 jfvita is neut. 
in Sanskrit, hoi. sg. dihiae (dirghikayaip) iv. 5.— Nom. pi. 
piamvada (priyaihvadah) i. 66. Instr. pi. itthiahiip (stribhi^) 
ii. 12 as well as sampadidahi (sampaditabhih) iv. 5. Gen. pi. 
mupikappaapain (munikaiiakaiiam) iv. 79. 

§ 26. i- and u-stems. Nom. sg. ra. Somitti (Saumitrih) i. 72, 
In sahassarassim (sahasrarSmih) vi, 90 tlie final nasal is to be 
omitted and corrected accordingly, ma-pna (manyah) iii, 30 
beside tusarabindu (tusarabinduh) v. 15 f. bahmanajadi 
(brahmapajatih) v, 112 beside anatti (ajnaptih) i. 66. Voc, sg. f. 
Jannavedi (Yajnavedi) iv. 1. Acc. sg. f. padikidirp (pratikytim) 
iv, 38. galm (gatim) ii, 12 beside gaiip iii. 1 Instr. sg. m. 
Vammiipa (Valmikina) iv. 5. As to sotthina i. 108 see above § 4. 
f. akidie (akrtya) iv. 75, vinnattia i. 84 is perhaps through 
Sanskrit influence. Gon. sg. m. pama (patyuh) i. 52 f, padiki- 
die (pratikfteh) iv. 38 as vinnattia above. Nom, pi. m. mahesipo 
(maliarsayah) i. 82 beside adihi (atithi) v. 71. Gen. pi. m. 
pabudipam (prabhytinam) i. 96. Loc. pi. m. padumapacayadisu 
(padmapacayadisu) iv. 5. 

§ 27. i- and u-steras. Nora. sg. Vedavadf (Vedavati) 

11. 12. Voc. sg. bhaavav Bhalrai (bhagavati Bhagirathi) i 108. 
Acc. sg. Vaidehiip (Vaidehln, chaya wrong) beside bhagavaim 
Bhalrahlm (bhagavatim Bhagirathim) iii. 27, pndbavim 
(prthivim) v. 7 and mandabhatpiqi (mandabhaginim)' i. 58. 
Instr. sg. ajjue Kekaie (^vaSrva Kaikeyya, chaya not correct) i. 
22. Gen. sg. piasahie (priyasakliyah) ii. 1, 14 toe. sg. pudavle 
(prtbivyam) ii. 12 — Nom. pi. siraantiplo (simantinyat^) v. 11. 
Instr. pi. marisihiip (madr^ibhih) ii. 12 beside vapavasipihi 
(vanavasinibhih) iv. 5 Gen. pi. dampadipam (dampatinam) ii. 

12. ajjupam (^vaSrupam) i. 56. 

§ 28 r-stems. Acc. sg madararp (mataram) iv. 7. Gen. sg. 
pidnpo (pituh) v. 104. 

§29. t-stems. Nom, sg. m. anusoanto (anuSocan) i. 58. f. 
pariharapti iv. 3. Instr. sg. sajndiSantepa (sandifiata) i. 52. Noip. 
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aloaiita (alokayantau) ii. 42, alaipkaranta (alarnkurvatau) 
V. 27.— Nom. sg. (t)attabhavaiii ((t)attrabhavaii) v. 43 (ir. 75), 
bhaavaip (bhagavan) i. 98. Voo. sg. bhaavam (bhagavan) i. 102, 
vi. 61. Instr. ag. bhaada (bhavata) i 96. bhaavada (bhagavata) 
ii. 3. Gen. sg. bhaavado (bhagavatah) v. 5. — Nora. pi. bhavanto 
(bhavantah) iv. 40. The feminine of bhavam is always hodi iv. 
81, 83, 87. 

30. n-stems. Nora sg. raa (raja) iv. 75. Voc. sg. raam 
V. 7, raa, v. 19 (rajan). Gen. sg. rfuna (rajnah) v. 21. maharao 
i. 66 (Nora, sg.), maharaaip i. 58 (Acc. sg.), mahanlassa ii 8 
(Gen, sg.) like an a- stem. - Norn sg. appa (atma) vi. 112. Acc. 
sg. attanaip (fitmanara) i. 48. Insti-. sg attaiip (atmanfi) iv. 14. 
Gen. sg. attano (attnanah) iii. 30 also attanaassa iii. 31 and 
appanaassa iii 55— Nora. sg. muddlia (murddha) v. 64. jammaip 
(janma) ii. 46, sakkhi (saksi) vi. 90, nioavatfi (niyogavarti) vi. 
112. Acc sg. vapavasinaip (vanavfisinam) iii. 33. Loc, sg pahi 
(pathi) ii. 4.— Nora. pi. kesarino (kesarinah) v. 7, phalasipo 
(phalaSinah) v. 19 Gmi pi. nivasinarn fnivasinara) v. 64, 
vanavasinam (vanavasinaip) ii. 16. 

§ 31. s-stem. Gen. pi. accaranaip (apLarasani) iv. 79. 

Pronouns. 

32. 1st Person. Nom sg. ahaip, several times, hain i. 86, 
only once. Acc. sg. mam, several times, mam i. 84. only once, 
perhaps to be c,)rrected into mam. instr. sg. mae. Gen sg. 
mama and me. I^,oc. sg. mayi i. 52, only once. -Nom. pi. amhe v. 
25, only once. Gen. pi. ahmanaip v. 25, twice. 

33 2nd Person. Nom. sg. tumain, several times, tuvarp 
V. 49, only once, sumaip v, 12 is to be corrected into tumaip. 
Acc sg. tumarp. In i. 64 the reading is wrong. Instr. sg. tue, 
tae (once). Gen. sg. tava (thrice), tuba (twice), de (twice), te 
(once). Instr. pi. tuhmehiqi. Gen. pi. tuhm(mh)anaip. 

'^34. Demonstratives, tad- : Nom. sg. m. so; f. sa;n taip. 
Acc. sg. m. taip. Instr. sg. m. tena (four times), depa (once). 
Abl. sg. m. tado. Gen. sg. m. tassa; f. tae. Loc. sg. tahim- 
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Nom. ph m. te, de (ii. 42 chaya wrong):. Gen. pi. m. da^am. — ta, 
several times. 

etad-; Nom. sg. m. eso, s. t. es a (3 times), f, esa. n, edaip. 
Acc. sg. m. f. n. edaip Instr. sg. m. n. ediijia. f. edae. Gen. sg. 
n. edassa. Loc. sg. f. n. etassiip, edassiip.— Nom. pi. m ede. u. 
edapi (Sanskrit influence!) Instr. pi. m edehiip. Gen. pi. m. 
edapaip.— eftha several times. 

idam- : Nom. sg. m. aaip. Acc. sg. m. n. imaiji. Abl. sg. m. 
imado. Gen. sg. m. f. se —ido, several times, kidiso so: (li 18) 
the reading is doubtful. 

§ 35. Relative. Nora. sg. m. jo. n, jam. Acc. sg. n. jarp. 
Instr. sg. m. jena. Gen, sg. jassa. Loc. sg. jahiip. 

§ 36. Interrogative. Nom. sg. m. ko. f. ka. n. kim Acc. sg. n. 
kim. Instr. sg. kena Abl. sg. kfsa (never kissa). Gen. sg. 
kassa.— kahaip, kahim and kudo. As to the combinations of ko 
and kim, the following occur: kovi i. 84, iii. 5.5, vi. 93; konu i. 104; 
konukhu iii. 30; kimvi iv. 74, 79; kiipdu iv. 40; kimti ii. 43; 
kipinukhu i. 82. (kocci and kiipci do not occur). 

§ 37. Pronominal Adjectives, antarena v. 13, vi. .90. apno 
i. 88, vi. 93; apna i. 74. avaraip ii. 30, iii. 30. ubhayaipv.il. 
kadamatp v, 117. saa i. 64, saam i. 82, sayaip i. 108 (sva!). 
savvo iv. 18.— parakeraam (parakiyaip) i. 25, paraeraaip i. 25, 
parakeraena iv. 64. 

Numerals. 

§ 38. One. ea iv. 19, ekkaip v. 77, ekkepa i. 64, eassaf ii. 12. 
— anea ii. 12, bhuvapekka vi. 93, eavpi i. 82, 88, iv. 16, eaiplip i. 
82, eaipie ii. 12. 

§ 39. Two. duve ii. 1, v. 21. doppaip (dvayoh) v. 77.— 
dudio (dvitiyah) ii. 3, -dudiaip ( dvitiyam) iv. 74.— didpa* (dvi- 
guna) iv. 16.— ubhayaip v. 11 ; As to juala ii. 5 see above § 24. 
mihupa iv. 36. 

40. Seven, sattame iv, 5. 
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§ 41. Ten. Dasaraha i. 96, Dasarahe v. 27.— dasamo v, 58. 

^ 42. Hundred, sadaha sadaha (^atadha) v. 64. 

43. Thousand, sahassa (sahasra) vi. 93. sahassarassiqi 
(sahasraratoih) vi. 90. 

The Verb. 

§ 44. The Present.— Indicative. The 3rd sg. ending is, as a 
rule, -di, only exceptionally -i: aacchai iv. 74 beside gacchadi iii. 
45, iccai (icchati) iv. 87, bahei iv. 79 beside b'lhedi (badhate) 
ii. 12, santavaT ii 19 beside santavadi (sant'.piti) iii. 55, alaip- 
karev iv. 75 beside alaipkaredi (alaipkaroti) ii. 13, disav iv. 38, 
disal i. 82 (dyfiyate) are the only examples quotable. The ending 
-de appears in an isolated form, pekkhade iv. 38 by the side of 
pekkhadi (preksate). The 2nd sg. ending is always -si, never -se^ 
and the 1st sg. ending is -mi. In the pi. the 3rd pers. is very 
frequent. It always ends in -nti, never in -ndi. Tiie 2nd pi. does 
not occur but one example of the 1st pi. is met with; gaamhma 
V. 25. 

The change of the stem final to e is frequent, especially in the 
Imperative: apusaremi iii. 1, tuvaremi ii. 50, bahedi ii. 12, iv. 79, 
badhesi iii. 36, karemi i. 82 etc., alaipkaredi ii. 13, iv. 75. 

Imperative: — The 3rd sg. in-du is very common. 2nd sg;-a 
in gttccha iv. 10, bhapa iii. 50, munca v. 62 and satnassasa vi. 65; 
-ahi in bhapahi ii. 45 bhayahi iv. 83 supahi iv. 5, v. 23; -ehi in 
adgsehi i. 14, apavehi v. 15, kahehi i. 32, 42, piivehi i. 12, 
parittaehi v. 15, bildhehi i. 58, vippavehi i. 56, vipodebi iv. 17. 
appesahi iv. 1 is perhaps to be corrected into -sehi. hohi is excep- 
tional. suppaiptu iv. 40, vi. 90 is the only quotable form for the 3rd 
pi. upasappadu v. 43 is to be corrected into upassappantu. The 
other forms of the plural and 1st sg. do not occur. 

Optative; — Very rare, bhave iv. 3, 38 bhaveditti ! ii. 46. 

Roots of the Ist class:— bhu: hodi iv. 18, 91. homi iii. 30 
iv. 10, hohi i. 58, 64, v. 5 hodu iv. 38 apuhodi iv. 18, apubhavadi 
ii. 43, apubhavami iii. 30, pahavadi iv. 46, 56 vi. 90 pabavami 
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ii. 38 iii. 55, iii. 1, 30 bharanti v, 27 (chaya abhtitam wrongly) 
pahavanti i. 12.— stha : citthanti v. 27, 67, anucitthami iv. 17 , 
40.— gam: gacchadi iii. 45, aacchai' iv, 74. gaccha i. 68, 108, iv. 10. 
— tvar-: tuvaremi ii. 50, tuvaredu v. 1. — prek? : pekkhadi iv. 38, 
pekkbade iv. 38, pekkbasi ii. 30, pekkbami ii. 45 iii. SS.-smr: 
sumarasi iii. 33, sumarami v. 58. -sy: apnsaremi iii. 1. — tr: 
odarami i. 14.— mi’j-: pamajjami iii. 55.— rah: adirohadi v. 64.— 
vrdh : vaddhasi ii. 1.— kram: adikkamami iv. 40.— hr; haranti 
ii. 5.— ram: ahiramadi i. 18.— labh; uvalambhami i. 58.— badh: 
badhesi iii. 36, bahedi ii. 12, bahe> iv. 79, badheyadi (1) ii. 42. — 
vyt:vattadi i. 12, va^thadi vi. 63 (to be corrected), vattami 
(cbaya wrong) iii. 52. —vrdh, vaddhasi ii. 1.— tap. saiptavai ii. 19, 
saiptavadi iii. 55, saiptapasi iv. 60. pavvajami i. 82 and padanti 
ii. 5, are in need of correction. 

2nd cIeiss: — as: atthi i. 40: aipmi i. 38, (m)Dii i. 64, iv. 44 
(with assimilation) beside mhi ii. 12, 34. iii. 30, v. 60 and hmi 
vi. 59 i. 4, vi. 63 with printer’s devil; sonti (santi) i. 64. — ya: 
aanti i. 82. 

4th class;— kup ; kuppada iv. 40. 

5th class : — ci : ocinomi iii. 27. — Sak : sakkanomi iv. 40. — ^ru : 
sanahi iv. 5, v. 23 supnanta iv. 40, vi. 90. 

6th class: — i?: icchami iv. 1, iccai iv. 87. — viS: apavisadi 
ii. 11, pavisadi iv. 8.— majj; nimajjami ii. 42. dhy: dharanti 
(dhriyante) vi. 57. 

8th cla3e:-k|--; alamkaredi ii. 13, alaipkarei. iv, 75, karemi 
i, 82, iii. 30, 55, iv. 46, karidu (karotu) v. 7L beside karodu 
vi. 93. 

9th class:— grab: anugahpadi i. 84.— jha, japasi ii. 25 iv. 8 
(with a misprint) etc,, japami ii. 42, iii, 30 etc, japanti iv. 6, 7, 
pa apami iv. 87. 

10th class :—rap ; piruvemi iii. 30.— bharts: nib- bhacchadi 
(-chedi) V. 104.— tark; takkemi ii. 6, v. 7.— dhr, dharinti v. 25.— 
mfj : pamajjami (-jje-?) iii. 55.— pr; paremi i. 6.— vij-; vijjai i.84 
(vijayati, chaya wrong). 
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Imperfect :—a8i iv. 79. marodi iv, 15. asa iv. 16 looks like 
Perfect, but it is doubtful; the passage is corrupt. 

§ 45. Future : — The ending of the 1st sg. is, as a rule, -ip. 
•mi occurs only in a single form, parisussami vi. 15. The 3rd 
sg. ending is -di and the pi, ending, -nti, appear in a single in- 
stance, eaipbhavisganti iv. 40. Forms with the thematic -i- are 
very frequent, bhu: bhavissadi i. 50. gam: gamiasaip iv. 40, 
iv. 40. stha : apucit,thi3sadi v. 25, apucitthissaip ii. 50. prek? : 
pekkbissadi iii. 55, pekkhissaqi lii. 30. sr: osarissaqi iv. 36 
(chaya incorrect), vft: anuvattissadi iv. .1. srp. uvas : ppaissaip 
u. 1 3 upasappissaqi iv. 40 (chaya in both places incorrect). 

caks: acakkissadi iii. 1. rud: roissaip iv. 16. 

kup kuppissadi iv. 40. ^ram: vissamissaip, i. 16. 

prach: pucchissaip v. 100, 112, 

kr: — kara'ssaqi i. 108 (chaya wrong), iv. 74. 

bandh nibbandbaissaip v. 5. 

varp; nivvanpavssaqi iii. 30. lakg: lakkhaissaiji v. 7. 

§ 46. Passive: — In addition to— la-, -ia- is frequently found. 
They are both equally common, adikkhiadl vi. 80, avaipjiadi 
iii. 30, niipdiadi vi. 112, pucciadi (procyate) iv. 15, parihariasi iv. 
72, bhapiadi ii. 5, vaddhiadi ii. 40 (c'laya incorrect), -ia- is perhaps 
due to the contamination of the form -ia- and -ijja-. disax iv. 82, 
dlssQi iv. 38, disasi iv. 89 are special forms. 

'^47. Causative: — p-causative: apavedi i. 98, apavedu 
V. 119, apavehi iv. 52, vippvedl i. 62, vippaveml i. 94, iv 48, 
vippavidavvo i. 62, patthavayanti iv. 48, saddaveanti ii. 42, sad- 
davaissam ii. 13. The other forms are of the type adivahedi iv. 5 
and adivahemi ii. 11, iv. 16. 

^ 48. Denominative: — romahcedi iii. 30. saccavapadi vi, 
90. saddaveanti and saddavaissaip quoted above. 

Verbal Nouns. 

^ 49. Present Participle : — anta : bhavanto iv. 40, saipdi- 
santepa i. 52 and the like, apiccaritti is corrupt. It is = annca- 
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fantl acc. to chaya. FL'minine foxm ends in -anti : akkhipanti 
ii. 13, pahavanti iv. 40 and so on. 

-mapa; appesamapassa iv. 77, disamapa vi. 93 (passive)', 
dharamape v. 27 vattamapa iv. 5. 

§ 50. Past Passive Participle:— da The d is dropp- 
ed in a few forms: kampia i. 6, lalia iv, 18 beside lajida 
V. 21, vipiggaa v. 7, samvaddhia ii. 12. Tlie vowel preceding the 
suffix is generally i short; but pacjigahida v, 49 beside gahida 
ii. 50 and pigahida i. 40. japida v. 86 beside appada v. GO and 
apapuppada vi. 61, vippada iv. 38 and ahipnada iv. 66. Of the 
forms without i tlie following may he quoted; adikkanta iv. 68 
etc. adimuttu iv. 79, kida i. 82 etc., gada i. 36 etc. gaddha 
(grathita) iii. 27, jaa i. 14, iii. 1 beside jada ii. 12, vi. 15, 
tthida iv 2 etc., paripaddha v. 5, samarudha v. 5. 

-na: ahippa (bhid-) vi. 88, asappa (sad) iv. 2 etc., pacchappa 
(chad) hi. 55 and paccappi iv. 79 (to be corrected), pasapni iv. 
58 etc., and visappa v. 49 (sad), vicchippa (chid) iv, 7 and 
vitthippa (str-) v. 117. punpa (pr. or pur) i. 90 etc. — dipna 
(datta) v. SG; and mahapadinpl iii. 27 is corrupt, perhaps the 
correct reading is maha padinp’ida and mae padinn'ida. 

§ 51. Gerundives, davva; apugahidavva i. 56 and apng- 
gahidavva i. 62, apucitthidavvaip iv. 64, japidavvaip iii. 30, 
hodawaip iv. 19, and so on. 

-apia : apukampania i. 96, dassanlo iii. 30, pad'palapia i. 96, 
vajjapla iii. 41, soanTa h. 12, iii. 50, with soapijjo (iii. 50) in the 
very next line, also silahapijjaup i. 78, sambharapTaip ii. 7. Note 
patthapiaip ii. 12 with short vowel, -a does not occur. 

§52. Gerund, -ia is common; ajapia iii. 30, apucit^ia iv. 
42, uddisia iii. 27 beside uipdisia ii. 28, gacchia v. 2l, bhavia i. 12, 
bhamia (bhutva) ii. 12, uvalaipbbia i, 38, supia ii. 6, sumaria v. 
15, 27, and so on. kadua and gadua are exceptional. 

§ 53. Infinitives, -iduip: apakkamiduip iv. 74, uvekkhiduip 
iv. 40, upahasiduip iv. 87, odariduip i, 6, ogahiduip iv. 5, japi- , 
duip iv. 1 and so on. kadujp iii. 1 and saipthadupi i. 6 are the 
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only forms -w-ithoTit onion vowel. Note uiwaeiduip (nirvasayitnm) 

i. 60, visajja'iduip (vlsarjayituip) ill 30 and adivahiduip 
(ativahayitoip) ii. 12, 

§54. Formative suflixes. a (-ka) : knmaraa v. 21, puttaa 

ii. I, bhirua iv. 60, mukhao iv. 19, simaij^a i. 62, sangllaa iv. 1. 

-ttapa (-tva) ; adhanpattapaip i. 40, avikajattapepa vi. 101, 
plsaipsattanaip ii. 43, dhapaattanaip i. 58, mahijattanepa i. 48, 
mahattapena v. 15, 112. 

-da ( ta) : avissasaniada ii, 12, apuragada ii. 27, 39, agoarada 
iv. 38, avinidada iv. 40, parahipada iii. 30, lahuda v. 15. 

•do f^-tas) : aggado i. 12 etc. ido i. 6S etc. gupado v. 9, 
dosado V. 9. In the chaya the Abl. -ado is several times con- 
founded with this suffix : cf. dukkado ii. 12, muhado iv. 79, v. 64» 
visaado i. 60, simhasapado v. 62, hiaado i. 60. 

-ha (-tha) : apnaha iv, 91, jaha, jaha iv. 19, taha i. 14, etc. 
savvaha i. 82 etc. sapivaha iv, 40. (-dha): sadaha (iatadha) 

V. 64. 

-melta (-matra); adimattaip li. 19, iii. 55; but uvalapibliamet- 
taepa i. 40, somarapamettaepa i. 62, suamettaepa, in a corrupt 
passage, ii. 12. It appears that -metta is the form accepted by 
our author and the first word is to be corrected accordingly. 

-dara, -tama ( tara, -tama): ahiadara ii. 12 etc. nccadara 
V. 21, gurudara v. 7 also guruara v. 7, loladara v. 21. -appatama 
V. 5 -ttba;iettha i. 76, etc. 

§ 55. Indeclinables. 

ai occurs three times, once (iii, 36) in this form and twice 
(ii. 19, iv. 60) in its Skt. form, ayi. Bhasa uses this word only 
once in all his dramas and Kalidasa twice, once in his ^akuntala 
and another time in his Urvaif. 

amho iii. 30. Not used by other dramatists; Bhasa has 
aipgho and Kalidasa, hainho. 

aho i. 40 and in five other places. 
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aviha v. 62. Bhasa and Kalidasa have avida. 

adn (uta) v. 9, 102. 

ewa, sixteen times, and eva, only twice, jeva is found once, 
iv, 19, in a doubtful passage. 

ewaip, 28 times, and evaip, only twice. 

kila iv. 87, v. 25 and k4a v. 25 (twice), 64. 

kisa, seven times. 

khu, always, never kkhu. This word occurs 8 times after a 
long vowel, 7 times after a short vowel (always either na or ^lu) 
and 6 times after anusvara. The use of kkhu predominates over 
this form from the 7th or 8th century, hu which is common in 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, does not occur. 

jeva, see above ; not after anusvara. 

ca V. 27 after anusvara and once again in the combination 
anri acRa iii. 1; elsewhere always a even after anusvara. 

tti (iti) after a vowel, several times, ti after anusvara, four 
times (ii. 43, iv. 5, v, 117). ciraduhkhasahayaip tti is, therefore, 
to be amended, cf. § 3. 

da^iiip, eleven times, dani appears once (i. 82) in a passage 
which is corrupt, dani appears only in Bhasa. da^ii in i. 82 is 
to be amended into daniip, cf. § 3. 

jpaip (nanu) ii. 37, 47. Once (i. 48) is said in the chaya 
to represent (incorrectly) nanu; elsewhere pu always represents 

nu. cf. § 3. 

bho is used several times in addressing persons. 

vi (api) : cf. 3, but pi does not occur although it is frequent 
in the earlier dramas. 

via (iva), but wa which appears in some of the later dramas 
does not occur. 

haddhi. This form occurs in four places, repeated twice in 
three of the places, haddhi occurs in a single passage where it is 
also repeated. Bhasa always uses the shorter form and among 
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the later dramatists the longer form is decidedly more common. 
For our drama haddhi appears to be the proper form. 

hala, thrice, once with cerebral 1. 

hi hi occurs once (v. 21) in combination with bho. Bhasa has 
always hi hi without bho. Kalidasa uses both forms while HarSa 
has always hi hi bho. 

ha and he: each once (i. 34 and iv. 85). 




OBER die ALTESTEN INDISCHEN METRIKER UNO 

IHR WERK 

Von 

Hermann Jacobi 

1 

Die Metrik (chandas) ist eins der seeks Vedangas, das vorlet- 
zte in der ersten Anfzdhlung derselben in der MiUjidaka Upani?ad 

l, 1,5; als seiches gait von je das Chandabsotra des Pingala. Es 
liegt uns in zwei fast idenlischen Eezensionen vor, die Weber^ 
als die des Rg und Yajns bezeichnet hat. Sagenhaft ist, was die 
Tradition von Pingala berichtet. Er soil ndralich, wie Patanjali, 
ein Naga gewesen und von einein Makara vershlungen worden 
sein*. 

Xjber das Alter des Chandahsutra lasst sich nichts mit 
Bestimmtheit ausmachen. (xargya’, der Verfasser des 
Samapari^i?ta iiber vedisclie Metrik, nennt unter den Quell'en fiir 
dies sein Werkchen den Pingala; dessen Cliandahsfltra gait also 
in den Ausldufern der vedisclien Wissenschaft als Autoritdt, wie 
es bei einem Vedaiiga auch niclit , anders zu erwarten ist. Die 
erste chrouologisch eiuigermasseu datierbare Erwdhnting 
Pingala 's findet sich im BhaSya zuni Mimaipsasutra I, 1, 5 (S. 16) 
in dem laugen Zitat aus dem Vrttikara (LTpavai’sa 2., .3. oder 4. 
Jahrhuudert n. Chr.). Dort heisst es ; “Nieraand ausser Pingala 
oder einem, der dessen Werk anerkeunt, wdrde unter m (makara) 
einendreisilbigen Versfusz (trika) aus lauter Ldngen (sarvaguru) 
verstehn.” Die Beschreibung der Mctra darch die Buchstabenr 

m, y, r, s, t, j, bh, n, (1, g) gait also schon fruh als charakterist- 
isch fur Pingala ’s System. 

1. Indische Studien VIIT, S. 162. Dies fttr unsere Koimtn’s 
der indische<n Metrik grundlegonde Werk ist hier tiberall gemeint, 
Wo bei dem Namen ‘Weber' nur dii' Soitonzahl angegeben wird. 

2. Pancatantra, Purnabhadra’s Rezension, II, 29. 

3. Weber, S. 158. 
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Weniger kiinstlich und vielleicht alter ist die Methode, die 
Stellen der Zeile anzugeben, wo lange Silben Stehn, wie es noch 
im fcirutabodha geschielil. Bharata kennt beide Methoden, woraus 
sich ergibt, dasz das NatyaSastra jilnger als Pingala’s Werk ist. 
Seine Autoritdt stand also scbon in den ersten Jabrbunderten 
unserer Zeitrechnung test ; wieviel holier sie hinaufreicht, liisst 
sich nicht besciminen; doch Icann man ein betrdehtliches Alter 
fiir diesel'be wahrscheinlich macheii, obsclion zundchst der An- 
schein dagegen zu sprechen scheint. 

So konnte man betonen, dasz Pingala in deni Vedaiiga ilber 
Metrik die weltliche Metrik viel eingehender bohandcU als die 
vedische. Jedoeh bietet das Vedanga Grammatik ein Analogon, 
iusofern Pacini zur Grundlage derselben die bhasa rnacht, die 
vedischen Sprach-erseheinutigeu aber nur als Ausnahmen zu 
seinen Regeln behaiidelt. Man konnte sich vielleicht als ein 
Argument fiir ein verhdltnisindssig junges Alter Piiigala's darauf 
berufen, dasz er eine so grosze Zahl, weit liber hundert, von 
‘ktiusltichen' Sanskrit Metra, d. h, solchen lehrt, in deiicn nicht 
nur die Zahl der Silben, sondei'ii aucli deren Quantitdt unverdnder- 
hch festgesetzt ist. his musz also zu seiner Zeit eine hochent- 
wickelte eigenartige Poesie (iiacli dein Xameu der Ver.smasze zu 
schlieszen, lyriscli-erotischen Charakters) bei den Sanskrit 
Redendeii bestanden habeii. Es ist jedoeh nicht abzusehn, 
wesbalb nicht sehoii i'ruhe selbst die Sistas zarteren Empflndungen 
Ausdruck verliehen hahen sollten, wozu ihiieii die vedischen 
Metra schwerlich als das geeignete Vehikel erscheinen 
mochteu. Fur den frulieii Gebrauch ‘ kunstlicher ’ Metra 
zeugt ubrigens Patanjali. Wie ndmlicli Kiclhorn^ gezeigt 
hat, sind unter jenes Zitateii im Mahabha$ya eine Anzahl 
Stropheii in ‘kUnstiichen’ Metren, und zwar auszer Upajati une 
fcalini, namentlieh solche von eint'aehem Rhythmus, ndmlich die 
jambischen, trochdischen und spondeischen Dimeter; Pramajji, 
Samani und Vidyumuala, t'eruer die anapdstischen und daktyli- 


1. lud. Ant. 1884,8. 228 ff. 
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schen Tetrameter Totaka un dDodhaka. In diesen ‘ktinstlichen* 
Versen waren grammatische Lehrsdtze abgefasst und discutiert, 
ebenso wie spdter gerade d e absUaktosten Disziplinon sicl) 
dhnlich gebauter Strophen (Bhujangaprayata, Sragvi^i) mil Vur- 
liebe bedieyen. Eine besonders kunstliche Strophe der Art zitiert 
Pataajab zu VIFI, 2, 55, sie hat das Schema ^ j u u u u u u— 1| 

Ea setzt eine lange literarislie ttbuiig voraus uin die Sprache so 
gesehmeidig zu inachen, dasz selbat abstraklo T leinata in dieseni 
kOnstlichen Versinasz behaudelt werden kunnten, oder gar in 
der Vidyunmala, einor Strophe von 32 langen Silben. Zu dem- 
selben Schlusz luhrt die sehr hdufige Vervvendung der Arya 
zu Karikas im Mahabha$ya. Die Arya (Gatha) war das loitende 
Metruin ira Prakrit, von dort drang sie in das Saipskrit ein und 
erwarb sich solche Gnnst, dasz sie in wissenschaftlichen Werken 
mit dem i^lnka orColgreich concurrieren konnto. Die Grammatiker 
deron Verso T’atanjali zitiert, durften zumeist ira 3 ten Jahrhund- 
ert vor Chr. gelobt liaben. Ihnen ging die Entwieklung der 
Kunstpoesie voraus, was wold oinen betrdehtlichen Zeitraum in 
Ansprueh nahm. araus haben sieh nur diirftige Spuren erhalten, 
wozu zwei Praharsi^^ Strophen, eine Pramani- und eine Upajati- 
zeile gehoren, die Patanjali zu II, 2, 34, Vllf, 3, 87 zitiert. 

Vorstehende Erorterung uber das Alter der Idinstlichen 
Metra war hier notig, um zu zoigen, das Pingala wohl dem 3. oder 
4. Jahrhundert o. Chr. angehort liaben kann. 

Pingala iien*nt mehrere Vorganger in der weltlichen Metrik : 
KaSyape, Saitava, Rata und Mandavya; aber siene Angaben liber 
deren Lehren sind nicht dorart, dasz man aus ihnen einen Einblick 
in den damaligen Stand der weltlichen Aletrik gewinnen kirante. 
Aber wir kiinnen aus seiner Rehandlung des Theraas den Fort- 
schritt erkennen, den die Disziplin ihra vei'dankt. Wir gedachten 
bereits oben des seiner Erfindung zugesehricbenen KunstgritTes, 
die Vcrsfiisze (trika) durch Buchstaben zu bezeichnen, wodurch 
sich die metrischen Schemata auf algebraische Formeln bringen 
lassen. Die Erkldrung dieses Kunstgriffes bildet die Einleitung 
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zu seinem Lelirbuch wie zu Pajjini's Grammatik die SivasutraSj mit 
denen sie sich auch hinsicbtlich ihrer praktischen Bedeutung ftir 
die Disziplin vergleic’ien lassen. Auch darin erscheint Pa5ini'5 
Astadhyayi vorbildlicli ftir Pingala, dasz sein Chandahsfltra 
ebenfalls ans acht Adhyayas bestelit. Deshalb hat die Beraerkung 
Sa(Jguru^isya’s in seinem 1184 n. Chr. verfassten Komraentar zur 
Rganukrama^i, dasz er Pa^iniyannja sei', einen guten Sinn, wenn 
sie aueh nicht wortlich zu nehmen sein wird. 

Auch soHst greift Pingala zu kiinstlichen Mitteln, um ver- 
wickelte Rrscheinungen ubersichllicher darzustellen. Peutlich 
zeigt sich dies bei der Lehre vom ^loka. Darin goht er ndmlich 
(5,9) vom Vaktra aus, einer seltenen Strophe,' in der auch 
die geraden Padas wie die ungraden des ^loka geb Idet sind. 

Dasz er diese Darstellungsweiso, die sich auch bei den 
iibrigen Metrikern wiederfindet, nachtrdglich eingefulirt hat, 
lasst sich noch aus seinen sutras erkcnnen. Denn bevor er angibt, 
dasz im Vaktra die Silben 5-7 einen Baecliins (y) bildon, lehrt er, 
dasz von den Silben 2-4 der Anapdst (s) und Tribraehys (n) 
ausgeschlossen sind, und in den geraden Padas auszerdein der 
Amphimacer (r). Letztere Regel hat aber nur fur den ecliten 
f^loka Sinn, weil durch sie der Jambus vor dem Dijambiis unsge- 
sclilossen, also die Aufeinanderfolge dreier Jamben vermiedeu 
werden sollte. Man sieht nicht ein, weshalb vor dem Antispast 
bez. Epitritus primus ( ' - - ~ ) ein Jarabus in den ungraden Padas 
des Vaktra zuldssig, aber in den durcliaus gleichen ‘geraden Padas 
verbnten sein sollte. Die Vervvirrnng entitand olTenbar dadurch, 
dasz mit dlteren sfltras, die den echten 81oka lehrten, solche uber 

1. Weber, S. 159f. 

2. xjber ilire Verwendung in der Akhyayika siehe 
Bhaniaha I, 26, Dandin I, 26. kenne nur vier iiltere Vorkom- 
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das Vaktra verbunden warden, nicht bios im Anfang, sondern auch 
iin Fortgang der Darstellung (z. B, 14 and 17). Dadarch ist 
Pingala’s Lehre vom Sloka (welclien Nameu er uicht gebraucht), 
sehr confus, and bei den spdteren Metrikern ist sie nicht wesent- 
lich besser. Wahrscheinlich hatten die Kunstdichter auch den 
Sloka zu variieren vei’sucht und darum das Vaktra erfijnden, dies 
hat dann Pingala in seine Darstellung des i^loka eingeflochten, so 
wenig auch die wirkliche Bedeutung des Vaktra der ihm beigeleg- 
ten theoretischen auf die Dauer entsprochen hat. Bs scheint 
Ubrigens Saitava, e;ne der vedischen Anustubh dlinliche Strophe, 
in der alle Padas auf Dijatubus bez. Pdon secundus ( ' - 
ausgelien, seiner Lehre vnm Sloka zugrunde gelegt zu Imben;^ 
dem gegenuber ware Pingata’s Ausgehn vom Vaktra eine 
Neuerung. 

Bin kunstlielies Prinzip, das Pingala eingefuhrt zu liaben 
scheint, ist ferner die Messung gewisser Metra nach der Morenzahl. 
Dadurch bringt er versdiiedene Metra, wie die Vaitaliya-Arten 
und die Matrasaraakas, die manigfaltigen Ursprungs sind, ohue 
von Anfang an etwas mit der Morenzahl zu tun gehabt zu haben, 
in einer Klasse unter. Wie uabei'oehtigt dies Prinzip ist, zeigt 
sich deutlich darin, dasz naa die unver.inderlichen Vaitaliyas von 
denen getrennt werden inussten, in denen eine lange Silbe gleich 
zwei kurzen, und umgekehrt gelten. 

Pingala’s Bestreben, die bunte Masse der verschiedenartigst- 
en Versmasze in etn System zu bringeu und dadurch libersiehtlieh 
zu maclien, hat olfenbar dem Chandabsutra zu seinem hohen 
Ansehn verholfen. Dessen System ist in seinen (Irundziigen auch 
bei den spdteren Metrikern in Q-eltung geblieben, wenn es auch 
im Einzelnen nicht an Verbesserungsversuchen gefehlt hat. 

Pingala teilt die Metra folgendermaszen ein: 

1. Pingala erwnhnt diese Strophe bei den Vipulas. Diese 
Vipula ist einige Male im Mahabharata belegt, aber niemals in 
beiden ITalbversen zugleich, was doch das Wesentliche bei 
Saitava 's Strophe ist. 
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I Die auf gx^as von 4 Moren aufgebauten Strophen. in 
denen je zvvei Padas zu einem Halbvers vei-wachsen sind: 
die verschiedenen Arya-Arten. 

II Die Metm, in deneii die Anzahl der Moren bestimrat ist. 

(I und II bilden den In'ialt des 4. Ad'iyiya. Die Spateren 
nennen die zu I und II gehorigeu Versraasse jatP, und 
zwar die unter I Gla^acchandus, uiid die unter II Matra- 
chandas, 

III Vf ttam. Pingala gibt keine Definition, sondern geht 

sofort zur Einteilung der vrttas fiber: 

a. samam (saraavrtta) von vier gleidien Padas; 

h. ardhasamam (ardhasaraavrtta) von zwei gleiehen 
Vershiilften, in denen aber die Padas ungleieh s'nd; 

c. vl§amam (viSamavrtta), alle Padas sind ungleieh. 
Hierhin werdon aUe Metra gestellt, die in a. und b. 
niolit unter zubringen sind. In diese Klasse stellt Pingala 
aucli den ^loka (Vaktram). Hemacandra ist ihm darin 
gefolgt, wiihrend KedarabliaLta iin Vrttaratnakara ilin 
zwischen den Vaitaliya-Arten und den Matrasainakas 
einschiebt. Die Schwierigkeit liegt darin, dasz in den 
jeder I’ada sein bestimintes Schema haben soUte, und 
das trilTt eben auf den Sloka nicht zu. Wahrscheinlich 
waren es Bedenkeu iihnhcher Art, die Pingala bestim- 
mten, vor der Lehre vom ^loka (Vaktra) in V, 9 ff. die 
reguliiren Anustubh-v|*ttas (in V, 6-8j| zu behandeln, 
niimlich die trochaische Samani, die jambische Prama^i 
und das Vitanain, unter welehern Namen die ubrigen 
Anustubli-vfttas zusamraengefasst sein soilen'. Diese 
kominen dadureh in den Anfang des Abschnittes iiber 
die vrttas (III) zu steheu, wihrend ihro richtige Stelle 
iiii 6. Adbyaya wiire. Dort lehid Pingala folgerichtig 
die Pramani und Samani nicht, sondern nur Citrapada, 

1. padyam catu$padara tac ca vrttaiji jatir iti dvidha. Zitat 
bei Halayudha zu, V, 1, Hemacandra zu 1, 11. 

2. Halayudha ad V, 8, Hemacandra ad 11, 82. 
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Vidyunmala und Ma?avakakriditakam'. Aber eigent- 
lich sollte er auch diese nicbt lehren, da sie schon im 
Vitanam einbegriffen sind. Dies scheint der Sinn einer 
Beinerkung des bvetapata' zu sein, woriiber Halayudha 
zu V, 8 eine Strophe beibringt, Aber trotz dieser 
Inconseqnenz ist an der Eclitheit von V, 6-8 nicht zn 
zweifeln, da ja der spidere Abschnitt hinsic’htlich der 
Samani und Pi'ainani darauf Riicksicht ninimt. Wahr- 
scheinlich war in Pingala's Quellen der Sainmelname 
Vitanam fiir andere als die beiden genannten Metra 
tiblich ; da aber zu seiner Zeit einige Vitana-Strophen 
schon besondere Naraen bckommen hatten, so konnte er 
sie im 6, Adiiyaya je an ihrer Steile aufftihreu. 

Dagegen ist der Abschnitt VIII, 2-19 sicher ein sp'iterer 
Zusatz, wie Weber, S. 184 und 414 gezeigt hat. Er fehlt 
tatsichlicli in alien Mss. der Rg-, und einigen der Yajus-Rezension. 
Zwar ist zu dicscm Abschmtt Halayudha ’s Comnientar vorhanden, 
aber seine Echtheit ist zweifelhaft, vgl. Weber, S. 414 f. Da 
Bharata und Varahamihira die ineiston der in VIII gelehrten 19 
Metra nicht kennon, musz der betreffendo Absc'initt nach deni 6. 
Jahrhnndert zugoftigt sein. Hcmacandra aber hat ihn wohl 
gekannt, da er alle 19 Metra lehrt, wenn auch 6 mit andern 
Namen.^ 

1. In dieser Reihenfolge in der Yajus-Rezension. Weber, 
S. 36 f. 

2. Derselbe kritisiert auch nach Halayudha I, 22 
Pingala's Lehre von der syllaba anceps am Padasclilusz, und soil 
auch (vgl. Weber, S. 222 note) mit Mandavya und andern die 
Lehre von den Zdsuren verworfen haben. 

3. Im Vrttaratnakara (Commentar Pancika) linden sich 
von diese 19 Metra nur 9. Dies ist um so bemerkenswerter, 
als auch diese kiirzeste Rezension des arg interpolierten Werkes 
durchweg mehr Metra in jeder Klasse aufzahlt als Pingala. Wenn 
also der Redactor den betreffendon Abschnitt im 8. Adiiyaya 
gekannt haben sollte, so miisste er ihn als unecht angesehn und 
darum ignoriert haben. 
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Der Rest des 8. Adhyiya dst zweifelios edit Er handelt 
fiber den Prastara, die systematiecbe Anordung der Metra, and 
die Stelte eines jeden in demselben. Solche algebraische Speknla- 
tionen haben von je den indischen G-eist lebhaft interessiert, and 
wir haben keinen Grund zu bezweifeln, dasz sie auch schon 
Pingala besohiif'tigt haben Derselbe Gegenstand wird auch von 
Bharata ins 14. Adhyaya behandelt, teiJs iibereinstimmend mil 
Pingala V, 3-5, VIII, 20 if., teils daran anklingend, 

2 

Die zweitfilteste Quelle fur unsere Kenntnis der Indischen 
Metrik ist das Natyaiastra Bharata’s. Fur ihn ist die Metrik 
nicht Selbstzweck, sondern er behandelt die Metren insofern sie 
im Drama Verwendung finden. Er widmet der Metrik den 
ganzen 15. Adhyaya : Chandovfttividhi, und den 32ten : Dhni- 
vadhyaya, zum Toil. Die im 15. Adhyaya gelehrten Metra 
sollen in Dramen und andern Dichtuugen verwendet werden, die im 
32ten sind Gesangsstrophen. 

Betrachten wir zuerst Bharata's Metrik im 15. Adhyaya. 
Wie oben bereits bemerkt, gibt er bei Beschreibuiig der samavrt- 
las die Stellen ini Verse an, wo lange (bez. kurae) Silben stehen; 
aber bei den iibrigeii vrttas bed'ent er sicli der trikas, die charak- 
teristisch fur Pingala’s System sind. f.etzteres hat darum 
Bharata zweifelsoline gekannt; die allgemeinen Gru'idziige deg- 
selben befolgt er durciians in der Einteilung luid Darstelluug der 
Metra. Aber im Einzolnun sind Abwcichungen bedeutend und 
bedeutsara. So lelirt Pingala 73 samavrttas, •Bharata dagegen 
nur 49, und zudem felilen von diesen 10 bei Pingala. Von den 
iibereinslimmenden Metron liaben viele andere Namen, nicht bios 
die selteren, sondern auch ganz gewohnliche. Er gibt den Namen 
Harifliplutam fiir Drutavilambitam, Apraraeyam fiir Bhujanga- 
prayatam, Nandimukhi fiir Malini, Sridhara fiir Mandakranta, 
Vilambitagati fiir Prthvi. Bharata scliiipfte also n'cht unmit- 
telbar aus Pingala, sondern traf seine Answahl aus dem was zu 
seiner Zeit (offenbar lange iiach Pingala) in den Schulen 
der Metriker gelebrt wurde. Er selbst sagt darfiber 
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XV, 144 f. * “Es gibt njcb andere Metra, die hier von Gelehrten 
bescshrieben worden sind; ich babe sie nicbl genannt, weil sie 
nicht znr Schonheit beitragen. xUle anderen soli man als 
Gesangstrophen benutzen Das Genauere iiber sie werde ich- im 
Dbruvavidhana lehren.” Man beachte, dasz das Gesagte nur von 
den vrttas, zu denen aucb der Sloka (XV, 116 ff.), a])er nicbt die 
Arya-Arlen (XV, 146) geboren, Geltung hat. Diejenigen vrttas, 
welche Bharata im 15. Adhyaya lebrt— a's') rausz man wohl 
schlieszen — sollen nicbt als Gesangstrophen verwendet warden, 
ausgenommen sind Rathoddhata und Praraitaksara (XXXII, 282, 
291). Daraus folgt, dasz dergleichen, in den Dramen vorkom- 
mende Stropben nicht gesun'gen, sondern in Rezitativ (mit 
abhinaya) vorgetragen wurden. 

Wir wenden uns nun zur Metrik im Dhruvadhyaya (XXXII). 
Zwar ist das teclmische Detail iiber die Dhuvas in der dortigen 
Darstelleng obne erkliirenden Commentar uns annocb unverstiind- 
licb ; aber es ist zweifellos, dasz es sich dabei um Verwendung der 
betreffenden StrojAen zum Gesang handelt, Es linden sich 
niimlicb daraui binweisende Ausdriicke wie folgende : gite 162, 
gitakavidbau 175, gitakavidhane 196. 204, gitakabandhe 213. 
Daftir spricbt aucb, dasz die Beispiele nicht in Saipskrit wie in XV, 
sondern in Prakrit* abgefasst sind. Diese Gesangstrophen 
waren nicht Bestandteile des Dramas selbst, sondern gehorten zu 
dem Conzert, das dessen Auffuhrung begleitete. 

Die Metrik ^er Gesangstrophen war wohl Gegenstand des 
Gandharvaveda des Bharata und ist von der im Chandab^astra 
gelehrten grundsatziich verschieden. Zwischen beiden Arten der 
Metrik besteht aucb ein Unterschied in der Behandlung der 
Metra. Pingala beginnt die AufzShlung und Beschreibung der 
samavrtta mit der Gayatrl-Klasse, deren erstes Metrum Tanuma- 

1. santy anyany api vrtlani, yany uktani ’ha pa^ditaib | 

na ca tani mayo ‘ktani; na iobhaip janayanti hi||.' 

yany atab param atra syur, gitakais tani yojayet ; 1 

Dhruvavidhane vyakhyasye teSam caiva vikalpanam.|| 

2. ^ber dasselbe habe ich gehandelt in Bhavisattakaha S. 84 £f. 
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dhya ist, und geht dann die ttbrigen Klaraen bis zu den. 26- 
silbigen durdi; ebenso verfahrt Bbarata im 15. Adhyaya. Im 
32. Adhyaya beginnt dagsgen die Aufzdhlung mit den einsilbigein 
and Bchreitet so fort bis zn den 13-silbigen. Die 5 Klassen: UkthS, 
Atjniktha, Madhya,* Pratistha, und Supratistha, die doch nnr 
theoretische'Bedeutung hatten, fehlen also in der urspriingtichen 
eigentlichen Metrik, die durch Pingala und Bharata’s 15. Adhyaya 
vertreten ist. Die spateren Metriker inachen aber keinen 
TTnterschied zwischen beiden Arten von Metrik. sondern fiihren 
in ihrer Aufzahlung der samavrtlas alle Metra auf, deren sie 
habhaft werden konnten, gleic'ogtiltig, welehen Ursprungs sie 
sein moehten; sie beginnen daher mit den 5 bei Pinga’-a fehlenden 
Klassen, so in Hemaeandra’s Chandonu^asana, ira Vrttarat- 
nakara und Prakrta- Pingala.* 

Nach den Dhruvas behandelt Bharata noch andere Klassen 
von Gesangstrophen, ffir deren VerstJindriis die Verdffentlichung 
von Abhinavagupta’s Commentar abzuwarten ist. Vorliiufig wage 
ich nur mit ahem Vorbehalt die Vermutung zu iiuszern, dasz die 
Prakrit Metrik, wie sie in Hemaeandra’s ChandonnSasana Adhyaya 
4 vorliegt, sich vielleicht auf der von Bharata gebotenen Grundlage 
entwickelt hat. 

Im Anschlusz an die illteren Metriker sei noch der im 6. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr. lebende Astronom Varahamihira erwdlmt. 
In dem 104. Adhyaya (grabagocira) der Brhat- Saiphita gibt er 
die betreffenden astrologischen Regeln in 64 Strophen von 
verschiedenem Metrum, wobei in jeder Strophe ihr Name genannt 
wird; es sind also Musteiwerse fiir diejenigen Metra, welche nach 
seiner Meinung ein Pandit kennen sollte, n'imlich 50 samavrttas, 

1. Der Name der 3. Klasse raadhya, die Mittelste, scheint 
entstanden zu sein, als diese 5 Klassen noch eine Eiuheit ftlr sich 
bildeten. 

2. Es sei aber erwiihnt, das Ksemendra, desseu SuvrttatUaka 
jpraktisehen zwecken dient, seine Darstelluug der Metra mit 
Tanumadhya beginnt. 



4 ardhasamavrttas und die £rya. Diese Metra erkldrt Bhat(ot- 
pala, der in den 60er Jahren des lOten Jabrhunderts schrieb, in 
seinem Conunentar mit Berufung auf einen ungenannten Acarya ; 
dessen Regeln sind in dem zu iehrenden Metrnm abgefasst, und 
zwar benutzt er dazu bei den samavrttas niebt die gauze Strophe, 
wie es Bharata in XXXII tut, sondern nur einen Fada, was eben 
bei Verwendung der trikas moglich ist. So finden wir hierschon 
dieselbe Metbode, die in spateren Handbuchern wie Vrttaratna- 
kara und Chandomanjari befolgt wird. 




DER ElNFLUSS DER VOLRSPRACHE AUF DIE 
ZISCHLAUTE IM ZEITALTER DER 
ENTSTEHUNG DES RGVEDA 

Von Prof. I. Scheftelowitz (Koln). 

Bereits zur Zeit der Entstehung der Hymnen des Rgveda 

It * 

waren in der damaligen Volksprache der Index’ die Zischlaute 6, s 
und B in der Aussprache kaum unterschieden. Nur so ist es zu 
verstehen, dass in Rgv. zuweilen 1.) s fur urarisch 6 und $ 
steht, 2.) ^ hinter i, u fftr § steht. 

In denjenigen FdHen, in denen. Rv, i sich fur arisch s findet, 
ist es unter Einfluss eines in der folgenden Silbe desselben 
Wortes stehenden 6, $ entstanden, wie bei £va£ura (=aw. X^asura), 
^ma^^u ‘Bart’ (airisch smech ‘kinn’), ^u$ka, iu§yati (=aw. huSka, 
hao§)’, ^lak§^a (AV.) ‘schliipfrig, glatt’: aisl. slakr ‘schlafE’, nd. 
slakk ‘dicke, weiche Masse’ (zum Suffix vgl. tIk$^a ‘scharf’: 
ejate).’ 

I. Beispiele, in denen Rgv. s fiir ar. I steht: — 

(1) Rgv. paijvsuri ‘staubig’ paipsu (Ad.) m. ‘Staub’; aw. 
pa,snu ‘Staub’. In MBh, (Kalkuttaer Ed.) T.egt die Sclireibung 
paipSu vor, die aber als sekunddr anzuschan ist z. B. X 9, 14: 

sa hato grasate paq;i$an. 

(2) Rgv. busi n. ‘das Triibe, triibes Wetter’ (nur X 27, 24), 
nach den Lexicographen ‘AbfalJ, Sclilacke dicke Sehicht der 
geronnenen MilcH’, busa ‘trockener kuhdiinger’ (vgk z. B. 
Vaijayanti 128 Z. 128; 134, Z. 283; 91 Z. 193), mi. busu, ni. buhu 
(Grierson. ZDMG. 50, 17). bnsa ist unmoglich mit Bartholomae 
ZBMG. 50, 712 auf ui’ind. brfia zurtick zu fiihren und zu 

(1) Vg]. hieriiber Wackernagel, AUind. Grammatik I 197, 
Osthoff, Perf. 493 f., Hirt, B. B. 24, 230, Bloomfield J. A. 
0. S. 13, 118, Hubschmann, Ann. Gram. 476, 491. RV. ^vat 
‘wiederholt, jeder’ ist schwerlich aus saivat entstanden, sondern 
gehort zu arm. B03-k ‘einfach, allein, gewohnlich’. Demnach ist das 
I in iaSvat ursprunglicb. 
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Pamir bis, biis.'Dunst, Nebel’ zu stellen (vg. Johanssoa KZ. 36 
356 f.), sonderu geht auf iirind. bu£a zarfiek; russ, btis 
‘Staubregen’, sa-bns6t’ ‘triib, dunkel’ werden', busorgt’ ‘grau, 
dunkel werden’, bosol ‘schimmel, schlamm*. Zum Bedeutungs- 
wandel vgl. aslav. t&<>6a ‘Eegenwolke’, russ. tiica:serb. tiiska 
‘Schlacke, Treber, russ. tusknut’ ‘triibe werden’, oder slov. 
kaliti se ‘triib werden: lat callgo ‘Ne.bel’. 

(3) Rgv, suci ‘Nadel’, prak. sul, pali sfici, neben. ai, £fika 
‘Granne des Getreidos, Stachel eines Insekts’, aw. suka ‘Nadel’ 
Hierzu aucb ai. suk$ma neben iuk^ma ‘fein, geiiau ’. U^adlsutra, 
4. 93 leitet suci fdlschlich von. siv+sulf. ca ab. 

(4) sruti I 46, 11 wot'ur das Ka^mir-Ms, iriiti best, was 
einen besseren Sinn gibt: idar^i vl irutir divAb ‘o^enbart hat 
sich des Hinimels Segen’, vgl. Rgv. II 2, 7. 

Ebenso findet sich in anderen vedischen Texten s fiir ar. S. 

(5) K^sara (VS.) ‘Haar-, aus k^Sara: Rgv. k6ia ‘Haar’, 
ke^in ‘lang haarig, haarig’, alb. k'eO (idg. •koi(c5) ‘schere’, lit. 
k4iszau ‘schabe’, apkaiszti ‘abschaben’ (Geitler, Lit. Stud 77).^ 
Hierher gehort aucli ai. kisala, kisalaya ‘Schossling, Blaftknospe’ 
(Vgl. auch VaijayantT, p. 46). Kalidasa Megh. 21: ke^ara 
‘Staubfad'en’ ist wohl sekunddre Schreibweise. Begrifflich vgl 
arv. varasa ‘Haar’: ai. valia ‘schossling, Zweig’, 

- Bfoomfield (J. A. 0. S. 13) und Walde (Lat. Et. Wtb.) 
nehmen an, dass ai. keSara mit. lat. caesaries ,‘Haupthaar’ ver- 
wandPsei, doch idg. *kaisar hdtte in Lat. zu *caerar werden 
miissen (vgl lat. aUrora, soror). Lat. caesaries geht auf, vorlat. 
*kaiidh-s-zuriick : ags. h4d ‘Haar’, germ. *haid, ndd, fries. h§de 
nVefg, Hede’, lit. sukidss ‘zerzaust', daneben idg. “kidh-ton 
•kiddhon, kizdhOn=germ. hisdOn, ndl. berde ‘Haar, Werg’, ags. 
beoide, engl hards, hurds (Sievers, zum Ags. Voc. 24f., Murray V 

- - I ' . - 1 ^ » I p ■ 

(1) Zum Bedeutungswandel vgl. aslav. kosa ‘Haar’: lit. 
kasyti ‘gehnde Kratzen*, gr.sks^Q ‘schabe’; 6eeb. SkuMna ‘Haar* 
schopf’: Jit. skutu ‘Kratze^ schabe.’ • - - 
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89, Trautmann, Germ. Lautges. 33). Bishar wurde angOTomqaen 
dasB in Lat caesaries das s auanahinsweise ebenso erhalten 
geblieben ware wie in lat. miser. Doch ist das s in letzterem Wort 
nicht urspriinglich (vgl. WZKM XXI 127). 

6. Musala m. (AV., TS ) ‘Stossel, Kolben’; die in ^ivapur. 
Adliy. 10. 53, sich fitidende Lesarl mibSala kann. sekunddr 
sain: lit. muszikas ‘schldgel’, muszii ‘schlage’, lat. macro ‘scharfe 
Spitze. ’ 

7. RJsna (V S.) ‘Gurt’:Rgv. raianS ‘S trick, Ziigel,’ np, 
rdsan ‘Striek, Ziigel', arm. Lehnw. erasan. 

(8) Visa (Katli, A Br.) neben vasi (TS , SBr.), vi^a (AV., 
VIII 9, 24) ‘fliissiges Fett : ’ aw. flea ‘Fett’, phi. us. Unmoglieh 
ist Charpentiers zusammenstellung von ai.visa init aw. vohu 
‘Blut’, ar. vasu, ae. wos ‘Feuchtigkeit’ (KZ. 45, 42 ) 

(9) Suka (AV. I. 22, 4) fur £aka (Rgv. I, 50, 12 und 
Paippal). 

II. Beispiele, in denen Rgv. s fur ar. s steht. 

(10) Rgv. rbisa ‘Schlun’d, Erdspalte’, urind. •r^l$a (zur 
Bildung vgl. rj)$a, puri$a: us^Isa), lit. dr wa ‘Loch in der Erde, 
poll!. r6w ‘Graben’, preiiss. rawys. 

(11) Rgv. kisti. ‘Sanger’ (Sayaflia: udgatr) : aw. kaefe ‘lehren’, 
lat. quaero, quaestor, quaestio. Zur Bedeutung vgl. aw. saeh 
‘lehren’ ; ai iaips ‘singen’ ; np ahdng, hanj ‘Belehrung, Bat’, 
phi . frahaxt ‘ausgebildet’, ar. W. 'sangh: got. saggws ‘)Sang’, 
ahd. sang, g(jt siggwan; lit. b6ti ‘fragen’, gr. 0a)vii ‘Stimme’. 

(12) ved. bimvd (VS. 25, 1, Kath. 25, 9) ‘Zahnfleisch’, nebeiil 
varsva (nach Mahldlmra = danta-pitha), idg. *volsvo : gr. 
Odlon ‘Zahnfleisch’. Betreffs der Behandlung von urgriech. Is, 
vgl. F. Sommer KZ. 32, 386 ff, Brugmann IF. 11, 208 A. 
Anders iiber odlon Schwytzer KZ. 57. 

(13) ‘ Rgv. bisa (wofur ^viele Mss. visa schreiben) Wurzel- 
sehoss’ (in bisa-khi, AV. bisa), mi. bisu, ni. bibn (Grierson 
ZDMG. 50, 17), urind. vi§a : lit. wystvi, ‘sich fortpflanzen’, 

Hier ist das k von der Vollstufen form “kai^ anfdie 
Schwundenstufe •(»§ iibertragen, vgl, gStha. 
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waisind Vachsen machen’, walsius ‘Frucht’. Hierzu auch ai, 
bl§yati ‘hervorb.eclien, waehsen’ (bhedana-karman, vrddhi 
kannan), nur in Nir. 2. 24 ilberliofei’t. 

(14) Rgv, brsaya etwa ‘Zaubere'’ and Bezeichnung eines 
Damons yrind. vr$aya, asl. vlchv ‘Wahrsager’, vUIba 
Zauberei’, russ, volchit ‘Zaube -er’, wtus^ wolchwid ‘zaubern’ 
asl. volchvica ‘Wahrsagerin’. 

ITT, Beispiele, in denen Rgv. $ fiir 6 hinter i, a steht. 

(15) Rgv. u$a (X 95, 4) ‘Liebhaber’ (uSo yddi v4$t^) steht, 
wie bereits G-rassmann erkannt hat, fiir uSa. Ebenso steht in 
KaSmirischen Rgv-Ms. I 162, 11 us&dbhyo fiir u^&dbhyo.^ 

Ferner ist in Rgv. das auslautende § von dem Verb pi§ Avie 
S behandelt worden. So lautet die 2. Sing. Inj. und Inipf. sam- 
pi^ak fiir *sain-pina$.* In klassischer Zeit ist von dieser 

Wnrzel ferner apik^am, pek^yati belegt. Ahnlich iiberliefern 
die Grammatiker von kargati die Forinen akrkSat, krakSye, die 
in Anlehnung an kariSati gebildet sind, und von vive$ti (W. vi|) 


(1) In Egv. I 6,3 ist ug&dbhis unmoglich von u$&3 abzuleiten 
(vgl. Scheftelowitz, IF. XXXIII 153 f.) sondern steht fiir 
uiS&dbhis, worunter die hilfreichen Marutas zu verstehen sind. 
die in diesem Vers wie auch sonst hdufig als marya bezeiehnet 
werden (I 61, 4; 64, 2; HI 54, 13; V 53, 3; 59, 6; 61, 4; VII 50 
1;X, 77, 23), den Indra stets begleiten und sfine Briider sind 
(vgl. I 70, 2 : Klip na indra jighaipsasi bhrStaro marutas tAva) 
IJnter alien Gefdhrten, die Indra in dem 'Wtra-Kampfe beistehen, 
sind die Marius die treuesten Heifer. Ein Teil der vedischen 
Lieder und die rituelle Literatur bring! sie so hdufig in Zusam- 
menhang, dass man die Verbindung als Geraeingut der RV. 
angesehen hat (Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. Ill 312). Der Vers I 6, 
3 lautet : “Dem Lichtlosen Licht schalTend, dem Parblosen Farbe, 
0 ihr Mdnner (=Marutas), wurdest du (0 Indra) mit den Huld- 
reichen (•ufiadbhis) zusammengeboren”. uSant dient sowohl im 
Sg. als auch in PI. hdufig zur Bezeichnung von Gdtiern. 

(2) Betreffs des p vgl. Benfey S. V. Einl. XXXV. Nach 
Bartholomae IF. Ill 171 A soli “sAm pipak nach pri pipak" 
gebildet sein. 
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die Formen vek$yati, vivik$a, wo das i von der W. viA her- 
genommen ist. In Eg. vividd^ (1 27, 10; VIII 85, 12) ist bereita 
das wurzelausl. $ vor dem Imp. sufifix -dhi wie A behandelt ^ 

Patanjali Mahabha§yam (ed. Kielhorn, I 24) maclit ausdriick- 
lich darauf aufmerksain, dass man in der Aussprache $ und 6 
verwechsele, wesbalb man $a^a fiir AaAa und pala$a ,1‘ur palaAa 
sagt. Jabala TJpan, 2 bezeugt ferner, dass A ais s gesprochen 
wnrde. Darauf baruhen z. B. Sclueibungen wie su§i, su^ira (Ap 
Sr.) “Hohlung” neben dlterem Aii§i, Au$ira (1. cavus) ; AraipAayitvft 
(AV IV, 16,7) fiir sraipsayitvS, srgala (Manu IX, 30) fiir 
diteres Argala; sveta (Bhavaprak., p. 102) fiir dlteres Aveta 
caturasram (SaubbagyalakSml Up , in 108 Upanisads ed. Papdu- 
rahg Jawaji, Bombay, 1925, 549) fiir caturaAram; vaipAi$Iya 
(AV’. IX, 1, 14; 16, 9,4) fiir vaipsisiya (Opt. Aor. von van) ; 
ku$iii6 (MS.) fiir Egv. kuAma; sik$a3i (Valakhilya III 6; IV 
8 in den Rgv. Mss. Brit. Mus. Add. 5351, India Office 2131) fiir 
Aik^asi. VaAis^ha (Bhav. Pur. 139,54,; 140, 30; III 1, 47; IV 
53, 23) fur Vasistha; visrabdhah (Ram. II of) fur viArabdha^; 
santva, santva ‘Beschwichiigung’ aus Aantva, Aantva; sari, 
sarika ‘Xrahe’ fur A4ri, AarikA ; lat. corvus. VVeilere Beispiele 
fiber die Verweclislung der 3 Zisctilaute in nachvedischer Zeit 
babe ich in WZKM. XXI 132 behandelt. 

(1) Vgl. ferner Selieftelowitz WZKM. XXI, 125 fg. In Rv. 
k6Aa ‘Kufe’ ist das A urspriinglich (vgl. daselbst 127). Jfinger ist 
die Schreibung koi^a, die zuerst in PraiSadhyaya (Ed. Scbeftelo- 
witz, Apokryphgb d. Rgv.) VII 1 f, T Br. Ill 6, 2, MS. IV 13, 2 
belegt ist und z'var in dtm Wort ako^adhavanlr (dnras) ‘^die 
ntigebogen geheuden (Tiiren) sas^ha (lat. sextiis)aus *6ak$-^ha 
sas^i aus saks-^i. Nach snalugie von caturtha pancama, saptama: 
catnr, panca, sapta bat sich aus sas^ha die Lautform 
ent vickelt, die das ursprunglictie *saki$ verdrangte. 




THE WORD ARr IN THE RGVEDA SAMHITA 

K. Chattopddhyaya. 

«rfiTa«Ti<!3niw H 

ia*^5imr«»fn3T?T: i 

?i5qqhr; i( 

It is well known to students of the Rgveda samhita that the 
word A R F has been used in it in both a good and a bad sense, 
either as meaning ‘active’, ‘pious’, ‘a pious man’, etc., or as 
‘niggardly’, ‘godless’, ‘a niggard or an ungodly man’, ‘a foe’, etc. 
This strange phenomenon has exercised the brains of several 
scholars, * but the riddle of how a word could have such con- 
tradictory meanings in texts of the same period still remaing un- 
solved. It has been proposed to analyse the word as a-r i*, 
originally meaning ‘having no wealth’ and having the regular 
accent of a Bahuvrihi with the privative particle a-. The word 
is then believed to run in two different channels, in one ^having no 
wealth'' coming to mean ‘meek’ or ‘humble ’> ‘a suppHant’> *a 
worshipper of the gods’> ‘a pious man’> ‘a noble man’ and in 
the other ‘a niggard’> ‘an envious being’> ‘a bad person’> 'a 
foe’. - This is highly ingenious no doubt but fails to give con- 
viction. It is the first series which is unconvincing. Passage 
from ^having no leealth* to 'worshipping' is hard to see in view 
of the fact that th*e Rksamhita priest often praised his gods for 
the benefit of his rich patron. Besides this, passages like 1-150-1, 
purutva daiv a’n voce a r i’ h, where d a i v a' n= ‘giv- 
ing’ goes along with a r i'h make it impossible, as Neisser points 

1. Grassman, Woerterbuch aum Riveda, 105-6. 

2. Qeldner, Vedische Stadien, III, 72ff., Oldenberg, 

2.D. M. G., 177ff. Rgveda, textkritisehe und exegetisohe 

NoteA. I. 3^, II. 28 and passim, Bergaigne, E^tudes sur le leziane 
da Rig-veda, 182, Ghate Lectures on the Rgveda (led.), 1217, 
Neisser, Zum Wocrterbuch des Rgreda, 98ff, et cetera, 
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oat*, that a r r h should mean ‘having no wealth’. The second senes 
of meanings is, however, more readily comprehensible. 'Having 
no wealth’ can easily mean ‘having no wealth to give to other3’> 
‘a niggard’, as ‘ra a g h a’ v a n t' means ‘having wealth ’> having 
wealth to give to others’ = ‘bounteous’. The major portion, if not 
the whole of the Rksamhita, being a priestly composition, it is but 
natural that ‘the niggard’ (=refusing Bloomfield’s buksheesh) 
should become a t3^e of all that is bad. 

The references for the two sets of meanings are : — 

(1) In Qood Sense : 

1-4-6,70-1, 71-3,1-22.14, 150-1, 184-1, 185-9; 11143-2; IV-2- 
18, 4-6 (T); V-48-5, 51-12; VI-25.7. 45-33, 51-2; VII-S-l, 34-18, 
60-11, 92-4; VIII-1-4, 54-9, 61-1 G, 83-3; Valakhilya 3-9; X-27- 
8, 28-1, 39-5, 86-1, 3, 148-3. 

(2) In Bad Sense. 

1-73-5, 118-9,169-6 (t); 11-8-2, 12-4, 5, 23-13, lV-16-19, 
20-3,29-1, 50-11; V-2-12, 33-2; VI-13-5, 14-3, 15-3, 16-27, 20-1, 
24-5 36-5,48-16.59-8; VII-21-9, 31 5, 34-10, 48-3, 56-22, 68-2, 
83-5,97-9; VIII-21-6, 24-22, 33-14,39-2,48-8,49-12, 55-12; IX- 
23-3, 61-11, 79-1, 3; X-42-1, 59-3, 115-5, 116-6, 133-3; to which may 
possibly be added 1-33-31, 1-121-15, VI-47-9 and X-191-1.‘ 

ART in a good sense seems connected with a r y a" 

3. Op cit.f p. 98. 

4. The above references are not copied verbatim from G-rass- 
mann. I looked up all these passages and succeeded in 
checking some of his mistakes. The same remark also applies 
to the other references in this paper. 

5. T 33-3 (f). 81-6, 9, 121-15 (t) ; II-23-I5, 35 2; lV-1-7,2, 

12, 16-17, 24-8; V-33-6, 9, 34-9. 75-7 (arya’; VI47-9 (!)- 

86-7; VII-21-5 , 64-3, 65-2,86-7,100-5; VIII-1-34, 19-36, 52-7; 
Valakh. 3-9, 6-7; X-20-4; 27-19, 34-13, 76-2, 89-3,191-1 (1). 
Of all these passages 1-33-3, 1-121-15, Vl-47-9, and X-191-1 may 
possibly have a r y a' h as gen. sg. of a r i' = 'foe' or ‘niggard , 
instead of masc. sg. of a r y a'— ‘the excellent one’ 
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‘kind’, ‘benevolent’, ‘righteous’, ‘pious’ et cetera and a’rya* 
(‘Aryan’ as an adjective and a noun) in the Rv. S. and ai ry a 
and a r i y a of the Avesta and the Ancient Persian Inscriptions. 
We should follow Neisser’s suggestion ’ in adding to the ety- 
mology the Greek word apKjTo?, meaning ‘noblest’, ‘best of its 
kind’ which is believed to be one of the irregular superlatives 
of it being further assumed that “In the > early prim. 

Indg. period the comparative and superlative stood in no gra- 
mmatical relation to the so-called positive. ”* I cannot, how- 
ever, help feeling that it was not so and it is on account of the 
disappearance of words that we cannot always find the corres- 
ponding positive or superlative bases in Greek or other langu- 
ages. The Sanskrit language gives abundant illustration of 
the former existence of words and forms which recur later 
only in special combinations, e. g., pu^padhanvan (showing the 
o\A dh a' n V a n —bow), yuva-jani ( the old ja' ni = woman). 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in taking Spioroi to be a 

superlative from a stem *apL or *«p(. The accent is on the 
first syllable (or third from the end) as in jxsYtcrTOs 

(— mahistha, from = Vedic muha'h and m a g h a'l^ 

with accent on the second syllable), iiSuroi; (“sva'dis^ha^ 
with accent on the first syllable, though the positive s v a d u'^i, 
Greek TjSau, has accent on the second syllable, eXaXt aTo? 
(“laghi?thah) et cetera. The passage from ‘noble’ to ‘Aryan’ 
in arya, airya or ariya is very natural under the influence of 
race pride and, it is possible that a r i' has got that sense in 
some passages of the Rgveda samhita.® 

6. 1-51-8, 59-2, 96-3, 103-3, 117-21, 130-8. 156-5; ll-ll- 

18, 19; irr-34-9; IV-26-2, 30-lS; V-34-6; VMS-S, 22-10,25-2, 
33-3, 60-6; VII-5-6. 18-7. 83-1; VIll-24-27. 92-1; Valakhilya 
3-9; IX-63-5, 14, X-11-4, 38-3, 43-4, 49-3, 65-11, 69-6, 83-1, 
86-19, 102-3, 138-3. 

7. Op. cit, 

8 . Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. 
378. See also Brugmann, Kurze vergJeichende Grammatik d. 
indg. Svrachen, 391. 

9. E.g. in VI-45.33. 
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I have already said that a r i' m a bad sense is a Bahuvrihi 
formed from a*(='not’) and-ri (weak form in compound of ml, 
rayi~*wealth', as in b r h a' d-ri ceiero). Tlie usual sense is 
that of ‘a niggard’ but sometimes the meaning seems to be ‘a foe.’ 
In many cases it is difficult to ascertain whetlier the poet meant 
‘a niggard ^or envious being)’ or ‘a foe’. Tiie sense of‘ foe’ 
realy constitutes a difficulty, because the passage from ‘niggard’ 
to ‘foe’ is not so easy as from ‘moneyless’ to ' niggard’ and we 
have other words in the Rv. S. for an enemy, v r t r a', 
d V e’ s a s et cetera. In the later language, of course, aci 
means ‘au enemy’ and that alone, but this gives us no help 
for its correct etemology. A r i' — ‘enemy’ in the Rgvedasamhita 
has, therefore, remained a great problem with me for a number 
of years. 

Recently some solution of the difficulty has seemed within 
sight. A somewhat similar word seems to have existed in the old 
Sumerian language, which Gadd ” transliterates as erim ’ and 
Langdon earlier, as ^ ari. It will be recalled that Hall threw 
out a suggestion years ago that the old Sumerians were con- 
nected with the Dravidians of India “ and several scholars have 
in recent times followed him and believed, furtlier, in tlie Sumer- 
ian affinity of the dwellers of the pre-historic Indus basin. It 
must be admitted that connexion of the Sumerians with the Dravi- 
dians or with the pre-historic inhabitants of Mohenjo-dafO, Lar- 
kana, Harappa etc. has not been proved. Keith's ctatement, how- 
ever, that the facial aspect of the Sumerian patesi Qudea in his 
statues seems to be “wholly un-Dravidian’’ cannot be accepted, 
for we do come across such types among Dravidians and I have 
myself seen a number of Dravidians with the receding fore- 

10. Sumerian Reading Book, pp. 2, 65 and ff. and L82. 

11. Sumerian Grammar and Ohreatomathy, p. 203. So also 
Delitzsch in Snmerisches Glossar, p. 10 (I a-ri). 

12. See his Ancient History of the Near East', pp. 173-4. 

13. Religion and philosophy of the Vedas, Vol. I, p. 10 n. 1. 
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head and peeoliar skull we find in the Sumerian sculptures/* 
Eegarding the further connexion of the Sumerians with the pre- 
historic dwellers of the Indus basin, I may say that a bust I saw 
in the Mohenjo dayo Museum in November, 1928, appeared in pay 
eyes as having strong resemblances with Sumerian statues like 
those of Q-udea/' Cl. A. Barton in his recent article in the J. A. 
O. S., “Whence came the Sumerians t” has c unbated the Indian 
hypothesis. ” But his objection that not all the signs in the seals 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-da}*0 agree with Sumerian signs creates 
no great difficulty for we may have here an earlier or a later or 
a different settlement of the same people and some differences in 
writing would be inevitable under the circumstances. Consequently 
the hypothesis that before the advent of the Aryans, the Punjab 
was inhabited by a people having Sumerian affinities seems 
still possible or even likely. Consequently a native word ari or 
erim, meaning ‘foe’, could easily affect Aryan usage and give to 
a-r i'=‘a niggard’ the occasional sense of a ‘foe’, which had the 
good fortune of surviving as the only meaning of the word in 
later Sanskrit, to the exclusion of ‘a niggard' and of the good 
sense, ‘a kind’ or ‘noble person’. 

14. I must confess that I do not vnry much believe in identi- 
fication of races of very different periods on purely anthropometri- 
cal grounds, for emigrants have been known to have changed their 
skulls in a few generations under the influence of the new environ- 
ment. See Franz Boas, Changes in ihe Bodily Form of Immi- 
grants (Columbia University Press, 1912). Besides this there 
is always in such cases admixture of blood with other 
races with a ' resultant physical change. It cannot be 
assumed that the present day speakers of Dravidian tongues 
carry cent pei cent Dravidian blood. The only safe method that 
can be pursued for proving or disproving the Sumerian affinity 
of the Dravidians is linguistic. But for this we require train^ 
linguists, possessing deep first band knowledge of both the 
languages and not a Waddell or a Vaidyanatha Ayyar. It may 
be noted here that like Sumerian, Dravidian languages are agglu- 
tinating. 

15. See Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Eeport. 
1926-26, Plate XXVIII. 

In. Vol. 49 pp. 263 ff. 

17. pp. 264-6. 
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Another classical word for ‘foe’ is arati, which we find in 
the Rv. S. usually as an abstract or action noun, meaning 
‘niggardliness’, ‘envy’, ‘hostility’, etc.,“ but also as a concrete nbun, 
meaning ‘godless person’, ‘demon’ or ‘demoness’ and ‘enemy”*. 
The accent is on the first syllyable in both the cases. Conse- 
quently w<* cannot understand the samasa as a ‘Bahuvrihi, 
even tor the sense of ‘enemy’. The change of meaning from 
‘hostility’ to ‘a hostile being’, without a shift of accent, is prob- 
ably due to person ideation, the transition being indicated by 
the meaning of ‘demon’ or ‘demoness’. We may find a parallel in 
d V e’ § a s, which is used in toe Rv. S. for both ‘animosity’ and 
‘enemy’.’’" ft is possible, however, that a' r a t i and d v e' §- 
a s as concrete nouns have been influenced by a r T as a concrete 
noun meaning ‘a foe’, because abstract or action nouns (at least 
those ending in -as or -an) usually shift the accent to the final 
syllable, when meaning concrete or agent nouns. ” 

The Sumerian word that has been suggested above as affect- 
ing the meaning of the VeJic word a r i’ seems to be a native 
Sumerian word, for though there is a word in that language with 
the same phonetic value but written differently — its mean- 
ing being ‘man’, ‘servant’, ‘soldier’, ‘army ", “ (1) there seems to 
be some pictographic connexion between the signs of the two 
words, (2) the sense ‘army ’ seems to supply the connecting link 
between ‘man‘ and ‘foe’ and (3) ur, ” ‘to bristle’, seems to be the 

18. 1-29-4; II-7-2, 35-6; IV-4-4, 50-11; t-53-14; VI-53-14; 
VI 16-27, 44-9, 48 16, 59-8; ViI-83 3, 5, 97-9; VIII-39-2, 48-3, 60-1; 
IX-79-3; X-34-14, 63-12, 133-3. 

19. 1-43-8, 99-1 (a r a 1 1 y a t a' h); [1-33-9; IIMS-l; V-2 
-6; VI-4-5; VIl-1-7; IX 96-15, 97-10; X-85-32. 

In 111-24-1 , lV-26-7, IV-27-2, IX-79-1 and X-57-1, a' r a t i may 
possibly be a concrete noun but this is not certain and 1-116-21, 
111-23-5,9, VllI 9-1, VIII 11-3 and VIII-60-4 are wholly doubtful. 

20. Grassmann, Woerterbuch zum Rigveda, 653. 

21. See Macdouell. Vedic Grammar for Students, p. 453. 

22. Gadd, Sumerian Beading Book, pp. 2 and 182, 
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root behind both the words. ** Variety of signs with identical 
phoiietical valne is a too well known phenomenon in the Sumerian 
language to make Gladd's 'erim or Langdon’s Hiri a non-Sumerian 
vrord. 

In conclusion, I wish to remind students of the Rksamhita that 
other non-Aryan words have been believed to occur in the 
Rv. S., e.g., m a n a' of VITI-67-2, meening ‘a weight or an 
ornament’, connected with the Babylonian word minu or ma-na** 
(from which we have Greek (xv* and Latin miua) ; we find this latter 
word also in Sumerian (e.g., in the Inscription of Sin-gashid, 
king of Erech *' as ma-na.)” It should be noted that man a'* 
occurs only once in the Rv. S. and that in the Eighth Book, 
which for various reasons appears to be a later collection than the 
rest of the work except Book X. This Eighth Book has also 
strong western affinities, which would make the occurrence of a 
Sumerian or Babylonian word in it easily intelligible. The other 
word mana ‘ occurring four times in the Rv. S. thrice means 
‘devotion or’ ‘attachment’ (1-173 2, IV-33-2 and X-6-3) and once 
‘wrath’ or some such thing (in 11-33-5, in connexion with Eudra). 
In the previous ease derivation from Vmaii to *think’> ‘to won- 
ship’ is quite evident. The same etymology seems possible in the 
latter case too, in view of the fact that m a n y u' in the Rv. S, 
means both ‘ardour’ and ‘wrath’. It is, however, tempting to 
connect m a n a' of [1-33-5 with the Melanesian word matta, well 

23. It is at least so for ari = ‘foe’, according to Langdcn, 
for. cit. Belitzch gives a root II ar-i ‘to devastate’ (for. cif.) 

24. King, First Steps in Assjrrian. p. 291 (k. 251, 1. 6). 

25. Gadd, op. cit., pp. 50 and 51 (1. 9). 

26. See Hommel, GfMndriss der Geographic and Geschtchte 
dre alien Orients part l,p. 228 n. 1, S. K. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I pp. 27-8-n. 

27. See Hopkins in J.A.O.S., XVII. pp, 81ff. In the Avesta 
minu occurs twice (TaSt V. 127 and XVII. 10) in the sense of a 
necklace. See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Woerterbuch, 1186, 
under minav with note, 
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koowo to anthropologists, meaning a nayaterions powor iobfriaff 
in a person or object coming in whose contact a man may injure 
himself.** The researches of J. Przyluski and iollowing him, 
of Snnitikuraar Chatterji, have abundantly made clear the Austric 
affinities of many neo-Indian words, which shows .that 

the Austric ‘peoples must have once inhabited India. lam 
not in a position to determine whether the Melanesian word piona 
is an Aryan loan word or the Vedic word mana' of 11-33-5 is of 
Austric orgin, but the former may be the right view, because of the 
double usage of the word m a n y u' in Rv. S,*” and the capability' 
ofV ‘to think’ of lending itself to the meanings of both good 
and bad thinking. A r i', however, can hardly have come from a 
root that can give both' noble man’ and ‘foe’. 

Post- script. — The above paper was written more than three 
years ago. Since then I have felt that Indo-European etymology 
of aii=‘foe’ is not absolutely wanting. First of ah, we have 
arika=‘inimically disposed’ in Anc’ent Persian (Behistun IV 1.13) 
though Bartholomae ( Altir wi>rterbuch, 1891 connects it with Av. 
ayra (=skt. asra?) . One may also think of Greek Spti = ‘strife’ 
though Brugmann, (kurze vergleichende Gramatik §426), Uhlenbeck 
Kurzgefasstes etymol. Wr>rterbuch d ai Sprache 13 and others 
have doubted the connexion. It is possible that ari = ‘noble* and 
8irt=*foe’ of Veda come from two distinct I.E. words of some- 
what similar sound . The question is however wrapped in a good 
deal of obscurity. I allow this paper to be published because the 
Suramerian affinity pointed out above is interesting and ma^ be 
suggestive to those who believe in a prehistoric contact between. 
Indo-European and Sumerian. 

28. See Marett, The Threshhold of Religion,' 12tf, et passim. 

29. Compare also English passion, which has been used both 
in a good and a bad sense. 



i»ANlNl^S GRAMMAR AND THE INH-UENCfi OF 
PRAKRIT ON SANSKRIT. 

Vidhushekhara BhaltacJiarya, ■ ' 

/ 

Principal of Ihe Vidydbhavuna, Visva-hhdrati, 
Santinikelan. 

It is well-known that Prakritisms are found even in the, Vedic 
language. That it has exercised a great influence also on classical 
Sanskrit can be shown, among others, from the grammar of Pacini 
himself. A few instances from that work are given in the follow- 
ing lines. 

It is a general rule (VIII. 3. 23) that m followed by a conson- 
ant becomes ip; e. g. vana*? (for vanam) hasati. But when after 
ra there is h followed by m, the first m becomes ip as usual, or it 
may remain unchanged; e. g. kim before hmalayati may be 
either kiip or remain as kim there being no cliange whatsoever 
in the second case. But whyf It is quite evident from the very 
observation of Papmi that iii his time in the country or in a 
particular part of it tne sound hm was in many cases not pro- 
nounced as it should have been; i. e. first h and then m uttered 
in a syllable ; but it was pronounced as mb owing to metathesis 
(varna-vipargaya) as in Prakrit and Indo- Aryan vernaculars 
For instance. Sat. bralunai^a, Pkt. bamhapa, Bihari bamhau. 

Similarly the origin of the next sutra na pare nab, (VIII. 3. 27) 
of Pacini where hd says tuat m before h which is followed by n 
may optionally change to n (e. g. kim before haute may be either 
I fim or kin) is the same fact, that is to say, in Panini’s time some 
used to pronounce ha ois ah; and he had to take cogaiuance of it 
in Ins grammar. (Ji. tokt. oihna; ‘mark', Pkt. cipha (and cindha,} 
Od., Beng. cinha, aw. vahrn ‘hre', I'kt. vaphi. 

Katyayana noticed such metatheses in three cases more 
and added here a short sentence saying that m before k which is 
followed by y, v, or 1 optionally changes to them respectively- 
(yavtdapare yavala va, VIIL 3); e. g. kim before hyab, 
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hvalayati, and hladayati may be kiy, kiv, and kil respectively. 
This clearly shows that, as in Pkt. and modem fndo-Aryah ver- 
nacu’ars, (i) by was often pronounced as yh; (ii) hv as vh; and 
[iit) hi as Ih. Cf. (i) Skt, guhya, Pkt. gujjha i<gujha <guyha), 
Beng. gujjha) Panj. gujjha, Sind, gujho, Quj. guj, Mar. guj; 
Skt. nahyati, Pkt. pajjhai; (ii) Skt. jihva, Pali jivha, Pkt. 
jibbha (and jiha), Beng. jibbha (jibh) ; (m) Skt. ahlada, Pkt. 

alhada. 

Such euphonic combinations (.sandhi) as prejate (for pra+ 
ejate), not praijate; or upo^ati (for upa+o$ati), not upau$ati 
(according to Papini VI. 1. 94) ; or adyom (for adya+om), not 
adyaum; or adyodha (for adya+odha, odha=a+udha), (not 
adyaudha (in accordance with VI, 1. 95) are instance;,, 
of Prakritism. It is well known that such forms abound 
in Pali and Pkt. Katyayana notices some other forms of the kind , 
and gives a few examples saying that when ascertainment is not 
meant (auiyoge) the forms like iheva (Cor iha+eva), and 
adyeva (for adya+eva.) instead of ihaiva and adyaiva 
respectively are qu.te correct. Similarly such words as sthulotu 
beside sthulautu, bimbo?thi beside bimbaa§thl are admissible. 
Por such uses in the Vedic language one may be referred 
to the Taittiny a Prdtisakhy a M.acionel}. Vedic Grammar. 
§70.2 (p. 64). He notices also a group of other words which 
are formed according to the rules of sandhi in Pali or Pkt. 
This group is known to the grammarians as ^akandhvadi which 
includes words like sarahga tfor sara+ahga), hali?a (for hala+ 
i$a), etc. besides i^akandhu (for ^aka+andhu). Later gramma- 
rians take this gapa or group as an akrti-gapa meaning thereby 
that it does not include only the words which are actually 
enumerated in it, but also others found in use in literature. 

The phenomenon of ya-^ruti in Pkt. hardly needs any 
special mention. The literal sense of the word is ‘hearing of y.’ 
But, in fact, it implies that the y meant here is not a fully pro- 
nounced y, but only, so to say, the ‘hearing' of it ; i.e. y which is 



uttered with a slighter effort (laghuprayatnatwra-yakara-^rutir 
bhavati. — Hemacandra, VIEE 1. 180; Lakamidhara, I. 3, 10). 

Now according to Papini, VIII. 3, 17 for ka^ aate we 
have kay aste (h drops and the hiatus is filled up by y). 
So far as Panini is concerned there is nothing to show that 
this y is not a fully pronounced one. But in accordance with 
J^akatayana quoted by Papini himself (VIII 3, 18) aftid Vatsapra 
mentioned in the Taittiriya Prdtis'akhya, X.23, thus y is lagbn* 
prayatnatara ‘uttered with a slighter effort.’ It is sometimes 
called leSa’ or ‘attenuation’ of y (Taittiriya Pratus'akhya, X.23j 
see Whitney; Atharvaveda Prdtis'akhya, II. 24), and is, in fact, 
nothing but the ya-firati of the Prakrit grammarians. 

It may be gathered from the above that f (or laghuprayatna- 
tara y, or le^a of y, or ya-i$rati) of ^akafayana and Vatsapra 
changed to a fully-developed y when Panini wrote his grammar. 
But according to ttakalya, as says Papini himself (VIlI 3,19), in 
such cases there was no sound either as ^ or as y’. G-argya a 
predecessor or contemporary of Papini is, however, of opinion 
that only in certain cases that sound is not heard. 

All this IS quite in agreement with Pkt. in some of the dialects 
of winch there is y- while in others it is not. 

The case is exactly the same with regard to v or v (leia of V) 
though there is some difference of opinion according to different 
authorities. 

It may be noted here that it is in this way that such forms as 
devayoh (fo'’ deva+.-os, gen. or loc. dual), dayin (for VdaH -in), 
vayu (for V.va-t--u), etc. or again bhtivadayah (for bha+4dayab; 
Papini, I. 3. 1) can very satisfactorily be explained. 

(’) The word lela is explained by a commentator saying 
laptavad nccarapaip, while another says ekade^o yathokta- 
vuaye lupyate, ekadeiah ftfiyate. 

(’) The same view is held also by the author of the Taittiriya 
Prdtis'akhya (X. 19); while Maeaklya says that after a or a y 
and V followed by p or o are dropp^ (Op. cit X. 22) 





A^OKAN VASA- TEAR'. 

R. L. Tum«r. 

The Sanskrit word for ‘rain’, v4r$a-(n., later m.) in the 
Brahnaaijas acquires the meaning ‘year’, for which it becomes the 
most usual word. But it retained the meaning ‘rain’, ospecially in 
certain compounds, such as prabandha-var$a, Tata-var$a-; and 
in the plural it continued to mean ‘the Rainy Season.’ The femi- 
nine var$4-, usually in the plural, means only ‘rain, Rainy Season.’ 

In Pali vassa- n. means both ‘rain’ and ‘year’; but the 
plural vassa (im?- or <Sk. f. pi. var^thT) means only ‘the Rainy 
Season’. 

There seems, then, to be already a certain tendency towards 
differentiation, vis. v4r$a- n. ‘year’, varsa- m. and var?4- f. ‘rain’. 
This is continued in Singhalese vas ‘year’ (<v4r?a-)‘, but vasi 
‘rain’, (<*varsika-enlargeraent of var^i. or<var$ika-). 

Elsewhere other means were used to avoid confusion. The 
Inscriptions of ASoka unfortunately do not contain the word for 
‘rain’ ; but they have three divergent forms for ‘year’, a study 
of which discloses the same striving after ditferentiation. 

In the Girnar inscription ‘year’ is vasa-. This cannot be 
from Sk. vir§a-*, which would have become vasa- (». e. vassa-). In 
the Eastern Inscriptions a long vowel before two consonants is 
shortened ; but in Girnar it remains long, e. g. nasti <Sk. nasti, 
atpa-<atma-. We may therefore read rasa- as vassa- and 
derive it from Sk. var§4- yearly. As in several other cases 

’ Replaced in the modern language by avurudda.<* faavadura-, 
loanword from Pa. samvacchara-. 

* As maintained among others, by Michelson, JAOS. 1911, p. 
236 ; and in the last instance by Hultzsch, Tnscr. of Ai., p. LIX. 
I have shown in Bull. SOS. VL 2 that kasati ‘will do’, sometimes 
quoted in support of the hypothesis that as8> as, is probably to 
be read kassati and is certainly a fijtore made on the pattern of 
*daBBati <@k. dds^^ti, 
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{e,g. Sk. bailv4- wlrch in I’k. bella-, Hi. bel etc. supplants 
bilva-) the VpJdhi adjective was used to form a substantive, 
which with its long vowel provided a word distinct from vassa- 
‘rain' (<Sk, vir?a-, varsS ), 

Whether va^a- of Shah. Man is to be read va$$a or vd?sa-, 
we cannot sny in the absence of any modern form for ‘year’ from 
this word. vas?a- may have exislod, but subsequently been driven 
out of use by collision, e.g, in Sindhi, with a loanword of the type 
vasu m. ‘scent’- But the apparently complete absence of a descen- 
dant of Tassa- in all NW. languages renders it probable that the 
form is to be read as vassa . 

The forms of the Eastern group- vai^a-, va$a-, and vasa (he. 
vai$iSa-, etc.)- may be derived from earlier vassa-, and have then 
fallen together with va^Sa-<v&rsa-. But we have no criterion 
for deciding. 

In Girnar, in one instance, (here appears another form, viz. 
Varsa-, in place of the usual va?a- (vassa-). Here is another 
device to find a form for the word for ‘year’ different from that 
for ‘rain’, namely the borrowing of a learned Sanskrit form. 

It is this procedure which has been generally adopted (sub- 
sequently to -^he Aio'^an Inscriptions) in most Indo-Aryan 
areas to provide a word for ‘year’; Pk. varisa- ni,n.; Rom. 

J 

eur, berS m., Syr. wars, Sliina ba,ri$ (pl.barizi) m.. Kash 
warlhy, waharm. W. Pah. pad. cam. barb, Nep. barsa 
Ass. barih, Bg. barib, Or. barsa, Hi. baras rn., Pj. varab 
m., Si. varhyu m., Quj. varas n., Mar. varis n. 

In distinction to this the North-''Vest preserves v4rsa-, 
vars4- in the sense of ‘rain’: Iva'asha bashik ‘cloud’, Torwali 
baia m. ‘Summer’ (t), Kash. wosu m. ‘shower’. Si. vasa 
f. ‘rain*. 

In Sliina, where it might collide with bas f, ‘language’ 
(<bha9a-), it has been replaced by izti m. <Sk. abhri- 
U, nj, or ^dri- (cf. izii adj. ‘wet’). 



In Lahnda and Panjabi, where it might collide witk 
vass ra. ‘power’ {<Sk. vaSya- n. f), ithas been replaced by 
xn§h m. Sk. <meghi-m. ‘cloud’. 

In the Centre, South, and East, where MI. va8Sa-> ’vas, 
•bas- would certainly collide with vas, bas <Sk. vast-, it has 
been replaced in various ways. 

In Marathi the compound pravysi- in. ‘tin Rainy Season' 
provides a gineral term for ‘rain’, yi 2 . paU3 m. (Hi. pawas m, 
and Guj. pavas m. retain the moaning ‘Rainy Season). In 
Gujarati another ompnnd, virsdi m. (<OGuj. varasdt, 
cf. SIv. varsaratra- and see below), is the usual word for 
‘rain’. Hindi, like Lahnda and Panjabi, uses meii m. 
<megh6-. In Nepali pani (<Sk. paniya-n.) is the general 
term for rain; tho corresponding word panI m. is also so used 
in Hindi. Bengali has jal (<Sk. j ala-, or perhaps loanword) 
or the Sanskrit loanword bfSti or bisti. Only in Nepali, and 
there only in the componnd basi-bido ‘eossation of the Rains’, 
does var?3,- or var?ika- survive. 

In Prakrit the loanward varisa- means both ‘year’ (see 
above) and ‘rain’: in the modern Indo-Aryan languages the 
meaning, as we have seen, is restricted to ‘year’. But the com- 
pound varisaratta- n. (formed after Sk. var$a-ratri- f., 
var$a-ratra-n. : Pa. vassaratta-n.), in which the varisa- ‘rain’ 
is not liable to be confused with varisa ‘year’, remains in a 
number of languages in the sen^e of‘ the Rainy Season’, vis. 
Kasli. wabarath (dat. wabaroiii) f. Guj. varsad m. (only 
‘ram’), Nep. Hi, barsdt f., Bg. barisa, Or. barasa.' 

The verb vir?ati> Pa. vassati survives in the North-West: 
Kash. wafun, Lah. vassan., S', vasapu. But in the Centre, 
South and East, where va8s-> *vas-, *bas-would collide with 
vas- bas- < vasayati and va^yate, it is descendants of Pk. 

1. With-a <-atra-, as in Pk. amg. rai <ratri-, Sgh. pa 
<p&tra*. 



m 

tansaii (loanword from Sk. v4r?ati) which are employed: jin. 
barsa^o, Nep. barsanu, Ass. barahiba, Or. barasiba, Hi. 

barasna, Guj. Tanuvu, Mar. varaspS. This extends even 

into Panjabi with varhpa: for here vass- ‘to rain’ collides with 

vaittpia ‘to stop’. 

Finally, though varisa- loses its meaning ‘rain’, there is no 
likelihood of confusion between the verb varisa’i ‘rains* and the 
substantive varisa- ‘year*. 

[Contributed in 1930.] 



dharmaprabhasori s version of the 

KALAKACARYAKATHA * 

ir. Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Up to the present texts of four versions of the K^akacarya- 
katha or ‘^kathanakam have been published, three of these from 
single manuscripts, the fourth in a more or less critical edition; 
in addition there is a Kalakasuriprabandha in the Prabhavaka- 
carita." Other versions are in existence, represented by numer- 
ous Mss. in .Jaina bhapdars and in other collections in India, 
Europe, and America. Many of these I have photographed, or 
copied, or collated with manuscripts already transcribed by me, 
and most of these versions, I shall, in due course, publish. In 
addition there are a number of references to Kalaka in Jaina 
works, giving incidents from the Kalakacaryakatha and in some 
cases ad litional information. Such references as I have found 
will, in their propvor place, be incorporated in a study of the Kalaka 
eyc’e. In this paper I propose to present only a critical edition 
with translation and a few notes of one version of the Kalaka- 
carya legend, namely that composed as a summary (saipk^epatah) 
by the suri Dharmaprabha in the Saipvat year 1389. 


(1) This edition and translation of Dharaaprabhasuri’s version 
of the Kalakacaryakatha is a portion of a study of the Kalaka 
cycle made by m(j during the year 1928-29 as a fellow on the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The materials were 
mostly collected in India, 

(k.) The editions to which reference is made are; (1) “Das 
Kalakacarya-Kathanakam”, by Professor Jacobi in ZOMG 34. 247- 
318 (cf. ZDMG 35. 675-679); (2,3) “Zwei weitere Kalaka Legen- 
den”, by Professor Ernst Leumann in ZDMG 37. 493-520; 
(4) Sri-Kalakacaryakatfaa, being in appendix to the Sri-Kalpa- 
satra, vol. 18 of the Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar 
Fund Series, Bombay, 1914. (This is a brief Sanskrit version in 
65 stanzas); (5) Prabhavakacarita, ed. Pandit Hiranauda M. 
Sharma, Bombay. Tukaram JavajL 1909 (pp. 36 ff.) The name 
K&laka alternates with the form Kalika. 
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This version is one of the two published by Professor 
Leumann from single Mss. and without translation. His Ms. 
gave no indication of the date of composition and contained a 
number of false readings whicli can now be corrected. A 
number of errors in his Ms. were successfully em mded by him, 
as will appear in my critical notes. By a strange coincidence the 
other version published by Professor Leumann bears a peculiar 
relation to that of Bharmaprabha. It is the version ascribed to 
Bhavadeva suri, whose date was unknown to Professor Leumann 
in 1883 when he published the text, but who flourished in Saipvat 
1312*, sixty-seven years before Bharmaprabha. Bhavadeva 
composed his Ivalikacaryakathanakam in ^loka metre; Dharma- 
prabha, as seems obvious from a comparison of the texts, 
largely based ids version on Bhavadeva’s ('r one very close to it, 
abbreviated, changed the metre tv) arya, with a few other metres 
used sporadicilly, and added one onomatop ndic stanza describ- 
ing t!ie rainy season. The m )st important ditferences between 
the t .vo are in proper names. I have not published Bhavadeva’s 
version here but shall perhaps do so elsewhere, a^ I already have 
the materials at hand for a critical edition. 

In preparing this edition of Bharmaprabha ’s text, I have 
used five Mss. These are clearly divided into two groups (here 
designated A and B), yet all seem to come from a comm ju source 
for all seem to have conunon corruptions, namely in stanza 9 
nomulemi for nommulemi; in stanza 20, where all read patto 
inslead of patte; and in stanza 4 1, wiiera all i*ead suttiqi for 
mottuip. for diflferv'iices between A and B. see stanzas 5, 6, 10, 
12,17, IS, ot passim. 

The follow ing abbreviations are used to indicate the manuscript 
Sources of my edition. 

A I Lohar Pol Bfaandar (Ahmedabad), No. 33-3-3, being 
folios 93 verso to 98 verso of an illustrated paper Ms. of the 

Kalpastitra. Bated Saipvat 1513. 


(1) See in Bloomfield, Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior 
P^i^vanatha (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919), p. 3. 
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Vljayanemisliri’s Bhandar (Cambay), No. 181/2, being, 
folios 137B-144B of an illustrated pip:3r M-!. of the ICalpxstitra. 
Althongh all the folio numbers are present, nevertheless one 
folio is missing containing stanzas 44-50. No date. 


6. Preuss. Staats-biblothek (Berlin)', Or. Mss. folio J737, 
being an illustrated paper Ms. of 5 folios. No date. 

B w Wadi ParSvanatha Bhandar (Patan), No. 18. 19. 

Illustrated paper Ms. of 5. folios Dated Saipvat 1502. 

i India Office L'brary (London), bund e 1530 No date. I 
have not ('.^amined this Ms. but have lelied entirely upon’ 
Leumann’s edition of it; see the following item. 

[t* The foregoing Ms as published by Lenmann in ZDMG 
37 (1883). 50.5-509.] 

Words or forms which I have not found in the Paia-Sadda- 
Mahannavo (that most welcome work by Pandit Har Oovind 
Das, T. Shetli, in 4 vols., Calcutta, 1923-28) are. 


Khetta for ksipta (stanza G) 

karai (causative of kr; .stanza 35) 

ara for adara (slanza 42; noted by Leumami) 

pairicchaip, pairitthaip for pratirathyam (stanza 10) 


Si for sri (T) (stanza 19) 


uranl from dnrna (stanza 31 ; noted by Leuraann) 


nayaraipmi Dharavase 
putto Kalaya * kumaro 
so patto kilae 
supiya Gunagara • guruijo 
thavio ya so guiuhiip 
viharanto Ujjepiip 
sab^ sahuplhiiptattha ya 


arhaip 

asi siri ' Vairasiipha ' rayassa 
devi • Surasundari • jao. 1 
ujjape annaya ya dhammakahaip 
pase padVajjai dikkharp. 2 
suri • pae ’ pega • sisa • pariyario 
patto aha tassa lahu * bhaipl 3 
m?iha ■ sai Sarasai - tti saippatta, 
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bahi viyaranti dittha nive^a sa Gaddabhilleija. 4 

aba handa maba * mu^r ha hii aha ha Kalaya sflri * pnagava 
mama s!la ’ maba * ma^iip ha ha hlrantaip na^a rakkha 
iya vikvanti maya?’ aure^a rakkhaha. 5 (vaitallya) 
pave^a t« na gahiunaip 

balepa bala bala khelta anteure, avro. G 

aha tarn nauip sQri tattha gao bhapai: n’ esa niva ‘ 

dharamo ; 

oanda aggi sura tamo ya jai, ta hao loo. 7 

ta raya munca eyaip. sanghena vi so taheva vinuatto. 

tav • vayanaqfi taipmi visaip jayam dugghaqi va sappa * 

muhe. 8 

to avagappiya * vayapo sflU karae imaip paiunam tu; 

jai n’ omraulemi ahaip to ’ham ciya sangha ’ padi- 

kulo, 9 

evaip kaya * ppainno nivam ca vijja ' bal ’ ukkadaip 

mupiupi 

bbamai ummatta • veso ^pairiccham imo-tti cavamano: 10 

yadi guru balah so ’yaip raja latah kim atah paraip 
yadi ca nagari se ’yaip ranaya tatah kim atah paraip 
svapimi yadi va ^unye gehe tatah kim atah paraip 
pratigrham atho yace bhiksaip tatah kim atah paraip. 11 

(harlpi) 

taip dat^huip tahabhuyaip nivaip tu bohinti manti • samanta. 
so vi bhapai; uvaesaip gantupiip deba niya piapo 12. 

vuttantaip taip nauip Saga * kulapi so g&o mtpi. tattha 

sahapusahi-tti nivo samanta sahino khaya. 13. 

sahiss’ egassa pure thiomupi taip ca manta • tantehiip 

hvajjai apudiyahaip. ah’ amiaya sahino tassa 14 

sahapusahi • pahio duo tatth’ ao churiya • hattho. 

* pairiceham (B pairittham), from pratirathyam : for assimi- 
lation of vowels, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
section 177. The meaning is borne out by other texts, as in 
ZDMQ 31 . 261, line 44, tiya • cadkka • mahapaha • ttbapesu ya 
ipiaip palavanto hipdai. ^ 
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taip pikkhiyo yicchayaip 
so sisai; njaha eso 
taba aanesiip anka 
bhapii guru ma tappasu 
vaccaha Hinduga ' dese 
jav’ uttarittu Sindbum 
vas’agamo payatto. 
yatr ca varsagame 
si • riraipsu • sure sure sosar 
sasar’asa susar’asa sariipsu 

patte sarae Malava • 
sabiiiti sambalassa 
ennna * jogena kanayaqi 
patta Malava • desaip. 
iiihario nayario 

jujjhai. aba bbagga ‘ balo 

taqi nayariip vedhsuip 


thiyaip nivaip pucehae aurl. 15 
khudd ’aeso ya samina pahio 
pancaQauI ya sahlpaqi. 16 
meliya egattba sahipo savve . 
tepa vi savvaip tabeva kayaq^i. 17 
patta Soratfha • maudalaip tava 
thiya bu tatth’ eva te ccliaiu.ip 
18 

a, sarasi rasa 
sarasa saraip. 19= 

visayaip pai peri 3 ^a u te muni^ia 
’bhavaip. tv) buddhimam Bftrl 20 
padai. taip te vigiphiuip caliya 
taip janiya Gaddubhilla • nivo. 21 
sa • visaya * saudhiipmi gantu 
lehiip samaip 

puriiji pavittho siyalu wa. 22 
thiya; tao sahino ’anaya sunnaip 


= The editing of this stanza is conjectural. In the firs 
place I do not know the metre It could conceivably be a very 
free filoka (for such padas see in Hopkins, Great Epic of India, 
pp. 453, 458), but this hardly seems prdbable. As chaya I 
suggest: 

§rl ’ rlraipsu * sfiryah Surah sa • u$ara sarasi rasan 

sasara ’ aSa * susara ' aSah asmarsuh (or asvar$u^) sar- 

asah sarah (or, svaraip). 
si for Sn is difificalt, although the Paia-Saddi-Maha^^ivo (by. 
Pandit Har Gtovind Das; Calcutta, 1923-28; 4 vols.) records si 
for in'. In n there appears a commentary written in marginally, 
but only one line of it oppears in my photograph. It seems doubt- 
ful if the commentary could give the correct rendering, for in the 
first part of the stanza n reads isiraip3U°. 
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gadham aloiya suriip 
ajj’ atthamii kattha vi 
taip ca niyacchaha tubbhe. 


[juecliinti ya; so vi vajjarai: 23 
sahai raya hu gaddahii]! vijjaip; 
tehim ya attalae dittha. 24 


sittha guru^o. te^ia vi 
succa saddaqi savvaip 
osaraba gauya ' dugaip 
attbasayaip maba^pase 
aha java gaddabiiio 


vuUaip: kaya ‘ sahanae eyae 
Iliya ' sinnam aceyai^aip liohi. 25 
(ubbbo; ta saddaveha * jjhanarp 
Oiavelia. tehiip ya talia vihiyaip 26 
duram upparjiyaip mtxhaip tava. 


tie avihiya'saddae ceva johehim banehim. 27 


tflpaip va puriya^i tain. 

kauip vittbaip nattha; 
bandhittn Gaddabhilio 
gadhaip tajjiya dikkham 
niddhadio sa • desa ; 
thavio, sa vi hu bhaini 
aha te Saga tti khaya. 
jao Vikkama * rao 
tatto papa papatlse 

jep’ ankio ya samvatsarotti. 


sa haya ' satti-tti Gaddabhill’ 

nvarim 

sahlhiip puri ya sa bhagga. 28 
panamio suripo ya. tenavi 
anabhilasanto abhawo so 29 
aha surlhim tu saipjame appa 
payacchittena snjjhaviya. 30 
tav • vamsam chindiunii pnpa 
kale puhavi jen’ urani vihiya. 31 
vasa • sae naravai Sago asi. 
pasan giyaip inam o. 32 


siri Kalagasurl aha’ 

Balamitta ' Bhanamitta 
vandanti guru dhammam 

tie suo Balabhanti 
aha tattha duttha * citto 
karal apesap’aim. 

Marah^tha • visaya * ’ 

tatth’ atlhi Salivahapa • 


Bhaniyaccha ' puram gaya 
viharaman'i. ‘ 

Surinam tattha bhaini • suya. 33. 
flunanti, taniip ca bhaini * 
Bhanusirl. 

ginhai dikkham bhava • viratto.34. 
purohio suri * niggamdvae 
sun vi hu taip muneupaip 35 
Puhai^^hanaipini paf^ape patta. 
nival su * ssavao paramo. 36 
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mahaya ▼iccha<j(je9aqi pavesiya te^ia te puraqi niyayaiji 

thoupa vandiupaip saipthavlya phasue ^hape. 37 

aha pat to pajjusaija • samao. to vinnavati nivo stirirp: 

bhaddavaya'suddha ’pancarai dipainmi Indo ‘nagantavvo; 38 
hohl na dhamma ' kiccarp japdpuvittli vavadassa mabaip. 

ta chatthi dipe kuvvalia pajjusapaip. to guru bhanai ; 39 

avi ya ealai Meru, slyalo hoi aggi, 
muyai niyaya 'meraip sayaro va kaya vi, 
avi ya divasa •naho uggaine pacchimae, 
na parivasapa 'pavvaip paucam iip akkamei. 40 (malini) 
to bhapii nivo : lamha cauttlii divasaipmi kupaha 

pavvaip tu. 

tarp gurupa ’v’ apunnayarp jaip bbapiyaip agame pa3ra- 

daip: 41 

arepi vi hu pajjosaviyawaip. to bhanai nivo tut^o : 
bhayavaip apugahio ’haip jam maha anteurlpaip tu 42 
pakkhdvavasa • parapa • divasaipiiu ya biuttam-esipa, 

suddhaip 

sabup’ uttara'varapa ■ divasaipnii bhavissae bahu- 

yam, 43 

pajjoaavapa • pavvaip Kalagasurihiip iya cautthie 

vihiyaip karapa • vasao sanghep' apumanniyaip taiya. 44 

jaip asi sahu ’ puya ‘ paio jano tattha kira taya visae 

tap ■ pabhii sahu ‘ ptiya nama maho ajja vi pasiddho. 45 

aba kalenaip savve niya • sise vipaya * vajjie naupi 

sutte mottuip, sijjayaraip ca janaviuip stiri 46 
niya ’ sisa • sisa • Sagarasuri • pase gao; na so tena 
uvalakkliio ya vutto ; kiqj vakkhanaip mae thera 47 

ruiraip kayaip na va tti ya. bhapiyaip gurupa vi: aivaraip 

vihiyaip. 

aha te vi duttha ‘ sisa pucchiya sijjayaraip kiccha, 48 

tatth’ agayau Sagarasuriip pucchanti java, ta dit^ha 
gnrupo. vandiya khamanti paya ' lagga pupa pupo vi. 49 
aha lajjio ya Sagdrasurl raya • puaja • tiyaga dit^hantaip 
vutto gurShiip babuha khamei pupo pupo papao 50 
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Sakko ’nnayii V^idcho Simandlmra •Jlna • vai a suya * 

nigoo 

pucchai : Bharahe bhayavaip ko v’ atthi viyarago esiip. 51 
bhapiyaip ji^Pna: Kalagasurl atflii tti. to tahiip gantuiji 
mahagi • ruvaga * harina nigoya • bhee guru puttho. 52 

gola ya asatpkhijja iccai kahei. to niyayara auip 

puttho janiya suri jarnpei : Purandaro taqi fi. 53 

to payadiya iiiya * ruvaqi aisaya ’ nanenatena tattha • mano 

Sakko thunai Kalagasuriip nanaviha • thulhiip. 54 
ghana ' garjitam iva yasya vacah Srutva bhavika ’ samajah 
narinartti ’ha Sikhi Va mada: dhaiiyastvaip muni * raja 55i 

jya thupiya sa • thanaip pavio deva • raya. 
aha muniya niyViurn catta • bhatto mop’iudo 
aisaya ' saya • jutto so vi patto surattaiji. 
ti • jaga • kitti dou sanghassa bhaddaiji. 56 (malini) 
iti iSfl • Kalikaearya • katha saipksepatah krta 
ahkasta • yaksa • varse ’sau ^rl • Dharriiaprabhasuribhib. 

57 (Slok'B) 


NOTES ON THE TEXT. 

1 ’ has lacuna (°va) se a (si) 3 b Slightly confused hut intends 
yario 4 6 Sarassaisaraiti 5 i ‘'gave {L emends); B omits ha 
after “ma^irp (L. supplies), h omits ha ha but adds in carrection; 
i, hiranta (L emends) : i rarakkha (/or rakkha, L emends) : vb 
rakkhaha 6 B gabiuna; B balena (L emends ) ; b omits bala but 
adds in correction; all MSS khetta (L emends to khitta) ; i attho 
L conjectures anto) 7 i nssa i surl {but L in vocabulary sura) ; 
L punctuates tamoya: jai ta, hao loo 8 w vinnatto; i jaya (5 
emends) ; w ca for va 9 I the original writing of the MS seems 
to have become faint; over it is pasted a slip of paper on which 
are reproduced parts of the text, as follows: to avaganiyavayalo 
suri va ■ . . ii^a painnaip tia jai nomulemi aha to ha ciya saip 
padikQlo (9) . . . vaip . . . innoni .vavij jabalukkada: then 

*Is the metre of this stanza a Sanskrit representation of the 
doha? 



0 1 iginal writing is resumed. Only n reads a, y others 

°g 3 Li^\ya {L emenis to avamanniya) ; i kaentte (L emends); w 
pftimaipiipta ; m j&i fiino°; all MSS noTaAlexHi, emendation here 
on basis of readings of other versions of Kalakacaryakatha, 
which regularly show verb ummtllemi 10 metre irregular; all 
MSS painno {emendation following L’s suggestion) ; h confused 
but intends vijja; 1 (see note to siadzd 9 ) ; b ummntta; B am- 
tham (L divides pai * rittham-imo) ; L emends cava° to vacama^o 
11 nbw sunye: for atho L conjectures ato. 

12 B dutthaqi; B piya^D 13 n taip vatta° ; B sahapasahi 15 
t vitthayaip (L emenis); 6 nava (for nivam) 16 b o>ni 75 paho 
17 i gaccha (L meliyae gaccha) ; b suvve; B Hiiidaga (L e.nind>) 
ISwpatto; B thaya (L emends); A cchiiaip, t cchaiyaip, w 
cchalyaip (text here with L; Bhavadavaauri’s version, in iloka 
metre, has thiya tatth' eva chaiaip) metre irregular 19 I starting 
with (sa) rasi and continuing through tesu (for te niu°) of 
stanza 20 the original text is covered with a repair slip on which 
ai>pears a fragmentary copying of the origial; n sisiramsn, i 
ssiriip rasu; n sarasa • rasa ; i . tu sara . (for °su sarasa), t 
ugpara (for °su sara°, L sussara) 20 MSS patto (text here with 
L; Bhavaieva’s version patte saraya • kalaipmi mupipa 
MalaVaip pai periya) ; I sohiati 21 i kanajaip; B viginhio; metre 
irregular 22 in nlhariaip; b mantu (for ganta) ;t tehi; w saipmaiji 

23 i vedhio (L emends) ; b gacjhaip; 6 omits so but adds as 
correction, B chajjarai, h jjarai but adds syllable ba as correction 
24 bB tehi 25 n aahapypae; I sannam (for sinnam) 26 b usaraha; 
i saddavehi; 5 ppase; 6 ^haveha but corrected it to °hi; 

B tehi, b ehirp; B vikayaip 27 B uppa^iya (L emends) ;B avihaya 
28 nbB satta (L emends)’, i kao (L emends); t sahlhi 2# 6 
\itudh\ti; L emends to Stlfipa ; / /la? lacuna beginning with ya 
and ending wUih dtkkhaip, due to a repdir slip having been 
pasted over the original text 31 b chidiupa, i ched° 32 t Saggo 
(L emends) ; i aiip^acchafd 33 i puttth (for phraip) (L emends) 
34 i vadanti (L emends) i garn (L |1ll!nn}i) 
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35 All MSS karai, L emends to karei, which is against metre; 
5 ai (for aiip, L ai; B 36 w ssaval, hut corrects 

to °vao Z1 B mahiya (L emends) ; A vicha^cje^aip; h pasue 38 i 
bho (for to, L emends) ; B vinnavatti (L emends), b viunave 
39 m; pajjasajarp 40 w omtf 9 ya 6e/ore oalai; w meru; w niya- 
maraip; I original text of portions (ni3) laip . . . na (ho) and 
(pariva) sapa . . . bhipa (i) (stanza 41) covered by repair 
slip, but first section is rewritten on slip; I tha diva; w disava, 
but corrects 41 1 covers original text (divasaipmi) . . . jam with 
blank repair slip', i anunayam 42 t arenavi (L emenis); i 
apuggaheo harp (L suggests apuggaho 'iphaip 44 osurihl; n a folio 
of MS missing, starting with iya and extending through atthi 
in stanza 51 (numbering of folios does not indicate loss) 45 
This stanza does not appear in B, although i preserves the 
words ajja vi pasiddlio and in the numbering af its stanzas the 
number 50, making stanza 51 cjrrespond in number with our 51; 
w numbers the last stanza of its text 56, where 55 would he the 
Correct number, and the next to the last 54, thus omitting the 
number 55. It is possible that this confusion of the numbering 
indicates a source, immediate or remote, for w containing our 
stanza. At the corresponding place in Bhavadevasuri’s version 
which is close to Dharmaprbhasxiri’s, there is a stanza correspond- 
ing in meaning to this. The toxt here is from I and b. It seems 
probable that the missing folio of n also had the stanza, for when 
the text of n is resumed the numbering of stanzas cui responds 
with that of the stanzas in our edition. “ 

43 b savvaip; all MSS suttaqi (emendation gives conformity 
n meaning with other versions ) ; bi japavio (L emends) 47 b 
epaip (for tepa) 49 I taltha gayao; b pucchinti; all MSS 
khamanti (L emends to khamenti) ; b lagga ya pupa pupa vi 60 
i guru® ; i pupo pupo o (L conjectured pu° pu° gurupo) 51 
Sakkonaya; b Bharaho 53 6 ao 54 jB pa^iya (L emends) ; h tepai 
a tu“ 56 In dhanyas tvaip, dhanyas tvaip dhanyas tva n, bi 
dbanyas tvaip dhanyas tvaip, w dhanyas tvam dha 
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66 « patthio {for pavio); 6 nimauip; » jaya {for jaga) 
Memorial stanzas with the dates of the various Kalakas appear 
in several of the MSS, namely i, which has four as stanzas 
r)(}-59); w, which has four stanzas as glosses written on margins 
at appropriate parts of the text; I which has three’, and h, which 
has one, written on margins as glosses at appropriate jioints in 
text. They are as follows: 

1. found ontyini, sylables in parentheses missing from 
MS, supplied by L 

barasa va(sa) ‘ saeuip pannas’ahi(e)su Vaddhamapao 

eaudisi padhama ‘ paveso pakappio Saya * surlhi. 

2. found in liw 

sirivirau (i °rao) gaesu^i papatls'ahiesu ti ' varisa'saesuip 

(1 °su) 

padhamo Kalaga (i °ka) surl jao Samajja * nama (w namu, 

1 nanama) tti. 

3. Found in iw; was in I, but with exception of a few 
(iksaras is now coveied by a repair slip. 

causaya ' tipanna ‘ varise Kalaga ’ (w °liga) gnnipa 

Sarassai gahiya ; 

causaya • (i omits saya) sattari • varise Virao Vikkamo (w 

Vikamo) jao. 

4. found in liw 

navasaya ' tepauehiqi (i °pQe°, w tenauaavasaehiqi 1 ‘’nafie*’) 
samaikkantehiip Vaddhamapao 

pajjosavapa • (w pajusa°) cautthi (i cotthi) Kalaya (w°ga) 
surinto thaviya. 

5. found only in w 

vlsehiip dipehi kappo vaipcaga • hanli kappa'^havapa ya 

iiavasai • tepuehiip vucchijja sangha ' apae. 

6. found only in b, 
tiunisae 335 pa^aUse 


nigoya * vakkhaya Kaligayario j 
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causaya ‘ tipanna (MS tippanna) ‘ varase 453 Kaligagu (M3 (^) 
ru^a Sarassai gahiya 

57 n ankas^akiyaksavar^esauiSn with lacma to bhij^ 
b iti Kalikacarya ‘ katha saipk^epatab k}'ta 
t iti iSnkalikacarya ‘katha kfta i$rl Dbanoaprabhastlribmb 
w iti jnkalikaqaryakatha. 

2 as above, actually writing in pada c anka 9 8 yak^a 

13 varSe 
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TRANSLATION 

In the city of Dharavasa King Vajrasirpha had a son, prince 
Kalaka, born of queen SurasundarL He once went for amuse- 
ment to a park, heard a sermon by the master Giipakara, and re- 
ceived iniation from him. He was established by the master in 
the position of suri (pontiff), went wandering about wfth a follow- 
ing of many disciples, and came to ITjjayini. (1— 3c). 

Then his younger sister, the very holy Sarasvati, arrived 
there with many nuns. As she was going outside,* king Gar- 
dabhilla saw her. (3d — 4). 

“ Ah, alas, great sage, alas, alas, Kalaka, suri-chief, save, I 
beg, the great jewel of my virtuous conduct, which, alas, is being 
raped. Oh, save!” Even as she cried out thus, the girl was 
seized by the hair by that lust-diseased villain, and forcibly cast 
into his harem. 0 shame! (5— G). 

When the suri learned this, he went there and said, “ This 
is not kingly conduct. If tire comes from the moon and darkness 
from the sun, then the people are destroyed. Therefore, king, 
set her free!” The congregation, too, admonished him in the 
same way. Their word turned to poison in him like milk in a 
snake's mouth. (7—8). ^ 

Then, when the suri saw the counsel scorned, he took this 
oath, “If I do not uproot (this fellow), then I, even I, am an 
enemy of the coagregation." After he had taken this oath, being 
aware that the king was superior through the power of a 
magic art, he took the guise of a mad man, so as to wander along 
alt the highways, crying out: “If this king has great might, 
then what is there beyond that? And if this city is charming, 
then what is there beyond that ? And if I sleep in a deserted 

1. Collateral versions make it clear that she had gone outside 
to the latrine {viy^ra. bhvimie niggay^). A low fellow, this Gar- 
dabhilla, to be hanmng around the nuns’ latrine. (Sarasvati 
had become a nun when Kalaka was ordained monk) . 
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honse, then what is there beyond that f And if I go begging 
from house to house, then what is there beyond that!” (9 — 11). 

When the ministers and nobles saw Kalaka in this state, 
they admonished the king. He replied to them, “ Go give advice 
to your fathers! ” (12). 

The muni heard of this affair and went to ^lakakula^. There 
the king was called Saha^iusahi and the nobles Sahi. The muni 
stayed in the city of a certain sahi and daily won his favour with 
charms and sorcery. A messenger once came there sent by the 
Saha^usahi with a sword in his hand. When the king saw him 
he went pale; and the suri asked the reason. The king explained, 
“ This (messenger) has been sent to me by my lord with a dread- 
ful command,* and just so, according to the number, to the 95 
other sahis*.” (13 — 16). 

The master said, “ Do not be worried !. Call together all the 
sahis in one place, and go to India (the country Hinduga).” And 
he did all just so. When they had crossed the Indus and came 
to the region of Saura?ti'a (Surat), the rains broke, and they 
remained right there. (17 — 18). 

Where at the advent of the rains: The Sun eager for inter 
course with Sri (or, eager to enjoy rich substance), the warrior, 
and the lake with its salty ground longed for the essences and the 
cranes that eat the riches of the stormy skies uttered their' cry 
(or longed for the pool). (19)*. 

When autumn came the muni urged them to* go to the land 
of Malava (Malwa), but they announced that they had no Uup- 

1. Is this the name of a country or merely of the region 
east of the Indus I 

2. The command was to cut of his head with the sword 
and send it to the Sahanusahi in a metal pot which the messenger 
had brought. The number 9G was written on the sword. 

3. Translation conjectural. (The sun sucks up wafer; the 
waririor longs for the rains as a period of rest and love— ‘play 

it:#aka). 
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plies. Then the wise sflri by means of magic powder made gold?' 
this they shared and went to the land of Malava. King Glarda- 
bhilla heard of this, came out from his city, went to the border 
of his kingdom, and fought with them. Then his army was 

smashed, and like a jackal he entered his city. (20—22). 

% 

The sahis invested the city; then one day, they saw the fort 
empty, and they inquired of the sfiri. He told them, “ At some 
time to-day, which is the eighth, the king will accomplish . the 
“ She-Ass ” magic art. You must watch for it.” When thgy 
saw it (the She-Ass) on a tower, they reported it to the nmster. 
He said “ When the charm for it is completed, our entire army, 
on hearing it bray, will becime lifeless. You must withdraw 
two gavyiitas"; then put under my command 108 warriors 
(bowmen) who take aim by sound.” And this they did. 
(23—26). 

Then as soon as the She-Ass ’s mouth was wide open, but ' 
before it had uttered a sound, the soldiers filled it with arrows, 
as though it were a quiver. The She-Ass, because its power 
was destroyed, dunged upon Gardabhilla and fled. And the sahis 
broke into the city. (27— 28y. 

Gardabhilla was bound and made over to the suri.^ The 
muni rebuked him sternly; but he had no desire to renounce the 
world,, being unfitted for salvation, and the muni banished him 
from his land. Then the siiri devoted himself to the discipline, 
and purified his sister with the rites of expiation. (29—30). 

Then these were called ‘‘ 6aka”. But in time king Vikrama 
was born, who cut off their line and rendered the earth free of 

4. He sprinkled the powder on some bricks and converted 
them to gold. The powder had been given him by his (Satina 
devi (female guardian deity), who had appeared to him by rii^t 

5. A distance said to equal fopr kos, about jeight miles 
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debt.* One hundred and thirty-five years later there 
was a Saka king, after whom an era was named. This is occa- 
sional (to the main story). (31 — 32). 

The reverend Sflri Kalaka then went to live in the city of 
Bhfgukaccha (Broach). There the sons of the sflri ’s sister, 
Balmitra and Bhanumitra (the king and heir-apparent) revered 
the master and listened to the law. They had a sister BhanuSii, 
whose son Balabhanu became disgusted with the round of existence 
and took the vow. Then the evil-minded chaplain there, in order to 
make the suri leave, caused improper alms to be g iven to the 
monks and did other such things. The sflri understood this and 
went to the city of Prthivis^hana, the ornament of the land 
of Mahara^tra. (33 — 36bj. 

There king galivahana lived, a most devoted lay disciple. He 
led the sflri into his city with great pomp, extolled him, revered 
him, and settled him in a place free of living creatures. (36c— 37)'. 

Then the ParyuSa^a season arrived; whereupon the king 
requested the sflri, “On the fifth day of the light half of the 
month Bhadrapada we honour Indra. 'W'hile I am observing the 
festival according to the custom of the people I shall not be able 
to perform the offices of the Religion. Therefore celebrate the 
Paryu?a9a on the sixth day.” (38 — 39c). 

The master said, ‘‘ Even though mount Meru should shake, 
fire become cold, or the ocean sometime leave its bounds, even 
though the lord of day sould rise in the west, the ¥*aryu?a^a cele- 
bration cannot come after the fifth.” (39d — 40). 


6. Text: puhavi nranl vihiya. Bhavadeva’s version: 
mahl jen' flra^ii kaya. For u ra^i Leuraann suggested o-r^a. 
Prakrit flrajji should mean “ ewe ”, but I cannot make sense of 
the passage with that meaning. Nor do I see any other possibility 
that is without phonetic or formative difficulties. Hence 
Leumann’s suggestion seems the best possibility. For confirmation, 
cf. in No. 91 of the story of Kalaka in the Prabhavakacarita 
(P. 45), where at the coresponding point we read concerning 
Vikrama: sa co^nnatamahasiddhitf. sattvar^apuru^odayat 
medinlm anriitflqt k^tva ’eikarad vatsarcap nijam 
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Then the king said. “In that case have the celebration on 
the fourth.” The master agreed to this, as it is dearly stated 
in the Scripture, “Let the Paryusa^a be celebrated with honour I”* 
Then the king was delighted and said, “Sir, I am obliged, 
and so on the day of breaking the fast observed during thelight 
half of the month my gueens shall provide much food, pure accord- 
ing to the ceremonial rules of pure food for the day of the monks’ 
second meal after the fast,” (41 — 43), 

It was on this account that the sflri Kalaka thus fixed the 
Paryu§apa festival on the fourth and the Order then endorsed it. 
Because the people there were devoted then to honouring the 
monks from that time even to the present a festival has been 
celebrated in the kingdom under the name of “Monk-honour”. 
(44—45). 

Then once upon a time the suri, being aware that all his 
disciples had forsaken the rules of conduct, left them while they 
slept, and after telling the keeper of the monks’ rest house went 
to his disciple’s disciple, the suri Sagara. The latter did not 
recognize him and asked him. ‘0 elder, do I expound well or 
nott” The master said, “You do it very well.” (46— 48b). 

Then those wicked disciples repentently inquired of the 
rest house keeper, came there, and just as they were inquiring 
of the sflri Sagara, they saw the master. They humbled them- 
selves and touching his feet again and again asked forgiveness. 
Then Sagarasflri was ashamed, and after the master had told 
him the illustration of the three piles of dust, he bowed down 
again and again and asked forgiveness. (48c — 50). 

Once upon a time 6akra, after hearing the Nigoda doctrine 
from the Jina Simandhara in Videha, asked him, “Sir, is there 
any one in Bharata who is versed in (the doctrine 
of) these (Nigoda creatures) T” The Jina said, “There is the 
sflri Kalaka.” (51— 52a), 

7 The word areya also means “before”. 
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So he went there wearing the form of a Brahman and asked 
the master the varieties of Nigoda. He gave him . the exposition 
which begins, “The balls are inaamerable.” Thftn he asked how 
long he would live. The suri knew him and said, “You are 
Param^ara (3iakra).” Then 6akra manifested his true form 
and deligl\ted with that superlative knowledge of Kalaka sflri 
praised him with many kinds of songs of praise. (52b— 54). 

“When the congregation of the righteous hears his speech, 
which is like the rolling of thunder, it dances with joy like a 
peacock. “Blessed are you, 0 chief of munis. (55) 

After thus giving praise, the king of the gods went to his 
own home. Then the chief of munis, knowing his time had come, 
gave up food, and possessed of countless excellences became a god. 

May he whose glory extends through the three worlds give a 
blessing to the Order. (56). 


Thus the story of the reverend Kalkacarya has been told 
in summary by the reverend . suri Dharmaprabha in the year 
1389. (57). 
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KA^HMIR-BH ATTA ^IVASVAMIN’S UNPUBLISEIED 
BUDDHIST M AHA KA V Y A— K APPH IN ABHY U- 

DAYA. 

In the following pages an attempt has been' made to give 
an account of the Kapphi^abhyudaya of ^ivasvamin, who was 
a contemporary of King Avantivarman of Kashmir. • 

The reign of King Av^antivarmau {855/6-833 A. D.) forma 
one of the glorious records in the chequered history of Kashmir. 
Aided by his far-sighted and able Minister ^dra, he succeeded 
in*' giving the ‘happy valley’ a comparatively long- period of 
peace and prosperity which provided a fruitful era of great 
literary activity. As Kalha^a says in his Rajatarangi^i : — 

‘Muktaka^a, J^ivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana and 
Ratnakara became famous during the reign of Avantivarman. 

Anandavardhana and Ratnakara have their fame establish- 
ed through published works, Muktakana is' familiar only through 
stray quotations, while l^ivasvamin till 1893 was known only 
from several stanzas attributed to him in Anthologies . and 
K?emendra. ^e§agiri ^aStrin in 1893 gave an account* of a 
poem Kapphinabhyudaya by BhatteSivasvamin. Therein he 
traced and identified the quotations from that poem given in 
the Tlkasarvasva of Sarvananda and in the Sobha§itavali of 
Vallabhadeva. Professor Thomas in his Kavindravacanasmuooaya 
gave a fuller account of the stanzas attributed to Sivasvamin 
in different anthologies and of the quotations from his work, 
the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

The poem itself seems to have been quite weH known and the 
fact that it had established a reputation far itself among the 
great Sanskrit works is testified to by the liberal, use made of 
it by many a Sanskrit writer. Its importance as? a literary 
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prodaetion of note was soon realised by compilers of anthologies, 
writers on Sanskrit poetry, commentators on Lexicon, and 
Gra mm arians. The compiler of the Kavindravacanasamuecaya 
(circa 1000 A. D.), Sarvananda (1159) Sridhara (1205), 
Sarhgadhara (1363), and Rama natlia (1537), have all at one 
time or another recognized its merit and acknowledged their 
debt by extensive quotations from it. As it would appear 
Mammata (circa 1100 A. D.) has also quoted from it in his 
Kavyapraka^a although it is surprising for a writer of such 
a comparatively early date that he should not have given the 
source. 

Further, Sivasvamin’s work assumes an importance in the 
history of Sanskrit Literature in general and the literary 
history of Kashmir in particular, in-as-much-as it shows the 
development of Kavya in Kashmir and the influence of 
Ratnakara on his contemporaries. To the religious history of 
that period it makes a useful contribution. Its theme is neither 
Pauranic nor epic like most of the Mahakavyas, nor is it his- 
torical like Vikramahkadevacarita or Navasahasahkacarita • 
on the contrary it deals with the Buddhist legend of King 
Kapphipa who is well known in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature. 

From the Buddhist sources it appears that King Kapphipa 
was a contemporary of the Buddha and was converted by him to 
Buddhism. The Buddhist tradition has given him a place among 
the twelve chief disciples of the Buddha, and refers to him as 
having become an Arhat in the Buddha’s life-time. Even in the 
engraving on the walls of the Borobudur Temple in Java his 
figure appears among the ^ravakas. Such a personality, 
popular in legends and tradition, provided ^ivasvamin with a 
suitable hero for his Mahakavya. 

But the merit of JSivasvamin lies in moulding the material 
furnished by such a legend into a Mahakavya written in strict 
observations of the rules laid down by writers on Poetics, 
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While doing so he ooald not escape the indaence of the reli- 
gious atmosphere of his age. Although he ackaowledges that in 
writing his peom he was inspired by his Buddhist preceptor, 
Candramitra, yet it is not the Buddhist ideal of monkhood that 
he holds supreme in the concluding verses of his poem, but it 
is that of a householder or the ‘grhastha’ whose ‘airatna’ has 
always given the highest place in the fabric of Hindu Society. 
This seems to indicate the process of absorption of the late 
Buddhism by tlie reviving Vaii^avism and suggests that the 
teachings of Kr^^a and the Buddha had begun to be reconciled. 
Thus Sivasvamin's poem is an important evidence of the ten- 
dency which gradually found its full expression in K^emendra's 
Datavataracarita. 

From the following stanza, written perhaps by some con- 
temporary admirer of his it seems that ^ivasvamin wrote several 
works out of which this poem and some stray verses attributed 
to him in Anthologies and K?emendra have survived the ravages 
of time. 

‘ Not even now does Sivasamin’s unsurpassed Muse find rest 
though he has composed seven Mahakavyas which have ‘ dvipadis 
and has written eleven lacs of hymns to ^iva every day, and several 
dramas, and other minor plays and Prakranas and other prose 
works. ’ 

It could not be, therefore, possible to compare the style of 
this poem with that of any other work of the poet except with a 
few stanzas given in Anthologies and Ksemendra. It cannot, 
therefore, be ascertained what stage of development this poem 
marks in the literary career of ^ivasvamin. But it was possible 
to make comparison with the Mahakavyas of his contemporary 



Matnakara and his predecessor Magha. This would serve to illus* 
trate the greatness of this poet in an age when literary genius was 
by no naeans rare. 

From the detailed comparison of the various existing texts 
of the poem it is found that there are two families of Manuscripts 
in respect of this poem. The oldest palm-leaf Manuscript is pre- 
served in ITriya script in Madras, and has yielded two more trans- 
cripts, one in Telugu and one in Devanagari. To the other family 
of the MSS. belongs another paper MS. at Madras, which has 
been proved to be closely related to the recently discovered MS. 
at Puri, and the transcript from Kashmir. 

The fact that the Text has passed through the Uriya, the 
Telugu and Devanagari scripts necessitated an investigation into 
the details of the orthography of these scripts in their relation to 
£arada in which the original was written by the poet. The scribal 
errors due to the orthographic or phonetic similarities of symbols 
have been fully taken into account and the different readings and 
omissions noted. The conclusions arrived at by this study 
gives us the following pedigree of the extent MSS. and transcripts 
of the Text. 

K* (Kashmir) 



M Uriya (Madras) 

M Telugu (Madras) 

I 

M, Devanagari (Madras) 
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The transcript of M, is that of the Madras Manuscript and 

belongs to Professor P. W. Thomas, oxford, who kindly lent it to me 
for my use. It is a fuller Text than the others, but the absence 
of a verse authentically known to have been quoted from the 
Kapphi^iabhyudaya shows that even this does not represent a 
complete transcript of the original poem. 

On the basis of these enquiries and studies the text has been 
reconstructed and an attempt has been made to present iivasva- 
min’s poem in its original form. 

CONTENTS OF THF POEM. 

Canto. Stanzas. 

I. 1. Invocation to the Buddha as DaiSabala. 

2—22. Description of Lilavati, a town situated on the Vindhyas, 
23— 44. Description of King Kapphina, master of Lilavati. 

II. 1. A spy from the North arrives in the Court of King Kapphina. 
2 — 3, The poet remarks on the need for the system of espionage. 

4. The spy enters the Assembly Hall. 

5 — ^9. The Hall is described. 

10 —IS. The spy sees King Kapphiija, who is again des- cribed. 
19 — 22. The King receives the spy, who addresses the Assembly. 

23 — 53. The spy speaks of the Kosala Kingdom and its 
ruler. King Prasena jit, the latter’s hostility 
’ towards King Kapphina, and his advice to 
overcome him. 

III. 1. The description of the effect produced on the 
vassal chieftains who were attending the Court of 
King Kapp.hq^a by the news brought by the spy. 
The chieftains are : — 
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2. 

Subahu. 

23. 

Kahka. 

3-5. 

Darjaka. 

24. 

Sitadhvaja. 

6. 

Subandhu. 

25. 

Indu. 

7. 

Ji? 9 u. 

26. 

Nala. 

8. 

Bala. 

27. 

Satadhanu?. 

9. 

Su^annan. 

28, 

Salva. 

10. 

Bhuridhaman. 

29. 

Prthudhvaja. 

11. 

Papdya. 

30. 

Jrmbha. 

12. 

Sura?tra. 

31. 

Pradyota. 

13. 

Suketu. 

32. 

Babhru. 

14. 

Bhismaka. 

33. 

Gada. 

15. 

Bhi?ma. 

34. 

Protha. 

16. 

Kirmira. 

35. 

Ugrasena. 

17. 

Andhra. 

36. 

Karandhama. 

18. 

Utkala. 

37. 

Dantavaktra. 

19. 

Bhima. 

38. 

Eukmin. 

20. 

Samudra. 

39. 

Sauvalka. 

21, 

Drdhadhanus. 

40. 

Kauravya. 

22. 

Ambarisa. 

41. 

Dub?epa. 


42—43. A general description of the disturbance 
created. 

IV. 1—4. Description of the Assembly. 

5~4l. Subahu's speech : He asks the King to prepare 
for battle and mentions individually the 
members of the audience, viz., Sui$arman, 
Dp^hadhanus, Bala, Nala, ^ada, Pap(|[ya, 
Protha, Kirmira, Kahka, Krpa, Yavana, 
Surastra, Andhra, and Indu. 

42. The poet brings in again the mention of Yavana, 
‘^atadhanus, Babhm, Jrmbha, Ambari^a, 
Pradyota, Protha, and Pa^jujlya. 

V. 1. The Council of War is still sitting after the 

speech ef Subahu, and the Kings are again 
mentioned by name 
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VI. 

10 - 

VII. 


VIII. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


Nala. 

SuiSarman. 

Krpa. 

Yavana. 

^atadhvaja. 

Gada. 


8. Bhflridbaman. 

9. Karandhama. 

10. NaJa. 

11. Rukmin, 

12. Bhima. 


13—14. Bhi^maka. 

15 — 42. Bhismaka addresses the assembly and proposes 
that a messenger should be sent to Prase* 
najit before any action is taken against him. 

43—45. King Kapphiija approves. 

46 — 48. Dar^aka is chosen'as the messenger. 

49. He sets out on his errand. 

50 — 51. A Vidyadhara, Vicitrabahu by name comes and 
implores King Kapphina to accompany him 
to the Malaya mountain. The King accedes 
to his request and goes with his royal camp 
to his friend, Vicitrabahu. 

1 — 9. King Kapphijja sees the mountain Malaya. 

-84. Vicitrabahu describes the loveliness of the mountain 
39. The description of the encampment in which the 
Vidyadharas help the followers of King 
Kapphina in their preparations. 

The six seasons appear simultaneously on the 
' mountain, and they are described : — 


1 . 


2 — 15. Vasanta (spring) 37 — 48. ^arat (dewy autumn), 
16—23. Gri^ma (summer) 49—54. Hemanta (autumn). 

24—36. Var?a (rains) 55—59, ^i^ira (winter). 

60. A general description of the seasons. 

IX. 40, The description of the amusements of the king's 
attendants who are gathering flowers in the 
forest. 
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X. 

33. 

The description of their enjoyment of water 
sports. 

XI. 

37. 

A description of the sunset. 

xn. 

1-21. 

A description of the rising of the moon. 


22-47. 

The women make their toilet. 

xin. 

40. 

A description of drinking parties. 

XIV. 

40. 

A description of amorous sports according to 
the KamaSastra. 

XV. 

1—34. 

The dawn is described. 


35. 

King Kapphipa awakened by the sweet eulogies 
of the minstrels leaves the abode of his 
friend Vicitrabahu and returns to his 
capital. 

XVI. 

1. 

Draiaka reaches iravasti. 


2—10. 

Description of ^ravast^. 


11-12. 

DariSaka received by King Prasenajit. 


13-23. 

Prasenajit enquires contemptuously the purpose 
of his visit. 


24—39. 

Dariaka delivers his message. 


40-53. 

Prasenajit becomes angry and declares that he 
would rather go to war than submit to 
Kapphipa. 


54 -63. 

Darlaka very much enraged urges Prasenajit 
to reconsider his decision. » 


64. 

He returns to his country. 


65. 

The effect of the reply from Prasenajit on the 
camp of King Kapphipa is described again 
and the following kings are cited:— 


66. 

Baghu. 76. Bala. 


67. 

Almaka. 77. Sura. 


68. 

Kukura. 78. Sauviramalla. 
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69. 

Ni§ada. 

79. Kadambaka. 

70. 

Mncukunda. 

80. Aja. 

71. 

Sahadeva. 

81. Mann. 

72. 

Prasada. 

82. ^ruta. 

73. 

Surandhra. 

83. Bhundhu. 

74. 

Indu. 

84. Burn. 

75. 

Madraka. 

85. A^u. 

86—92. 

A description of the dejection of the wa rriors, 
wives as they contemplate the separation 
from their husbands who must go to war. 

93—95. 

The army sets' out for war. 


XVII. 1. Kapphi^a gets enraged. 

2 — 46. Paraphernalia of battle are described, including 
the infantry, tlie cavalry, the chariots and 
the elephants. 

1—10. Tlie array of King Kaphi^ia attacks Prasenajit’s 
forces. King Kapphi^a’s warrior’s are 
distinguished by name : — Yavana(2), Suran- 
dhra (4), Raghu (6), Protha (7), Gada (9), 
Kukura (10). 

11. King Kapphi 9 a watches the progress of his 
army in battle. The heroes of the battle are 
again mentioned 

Indu (13), Bala (14), Pafl^ya (16), 
Yugandhara (18), Babhru (19), Bhfiri- 
dhaman (21), Karandhama (23). 

29—34. King Kapphi^a encourages his army. 

35—42. Prasenajit becomes furious and attacks the army 
of King Kapphifia. 

43. Kapphi^a is dismayed to see his army thus 
harrassed by Prasenajit. 



44 — 70. Kapphijpa routes the forces of Prasenajit. 

71 — 75. Prasenajit is unable to withstand the attacks of 
Kapphipa’s forces. He prays to the Buddha 
for help. 

76—80. The Buddha appears and subdues Kapphi^a, 
who is rendered helpless on account of the 
miracles worked by the Master. King 
Kapphiijta acknowledges his need for the help 
of the Master and entreats him. 

XIX. 40. King Kapphi^ia receives the instruction of the Buddha 
XK. 1 — 19 ab. The teaching of the Buddha continues. 

19 cd — 22. King Kapphi^a requests the Buddha to initiate 
him as a monk. 

23 — 32. The Buddha advises that King Kapphiflta 
should wait until the time for him to renounce 
the world has come, and that he should, till 
then, continue to rule his kingdom for the 
benefit only of the Buddha, the Hharma, 
and the Sangha. 

33. The Buddha vanishes. 

34. King Kapphiigia retires to his capital and conti- 

nues to rule there according to the advice 
of the Buddha. » 

35—38. The Pra^asti. 

ABSTRACT OF THE POEM. 

I. 

Sivasvamin, the author, opens his poem invoking the bless- 
ings of the Buddha, possessed of the ten powers, with the des- 
cription of a town Lllavati by name, situated on the banks of the 
Narmada in the Vindhyas. The prosperity of this town was 
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db?ioas from its many beautiful buildings whose silken bduners 
kissed the sky. From the grandeur of its crystal palaces with 
golden domes and jewelled windows one could imagine that it was 
either the goddess Kali or the royal Goddess of Glory incarnate. 
Sublimity, grace and strength were combined in its architecture. 

Its ruler, King Kapphipa, was tall, brave and adventurous, 
and had a large following of vassal chieftains. He was 6iva 
personified, who by the mere sound of his voice could put his 
enemies to flight and whose fame had spread in all directions. 
His skill in wielding his sword was known to bis enemies whose 
cities lay in ruins. He governed his kingdom according to the 
rules laid down in the books of Politics and employed spies to 
enquire into the state of affairs both at home and abroad. 

II. 

Once a spy, who had been sent to the North, returned to the 
Royal Assembly of King Kapphina reporting that there was a 
king by name Prasenajit, who ruled over the thriving kingdom of 
Kosala. “Prasenajit” he said, “is loved by his subjects as he 
possesses all the virtues of a noble ruler, glories in his powers, and 
entertains a feeling of enmity towards you.” 

The poet gives an impressive description of Prasenajit, a 
contemporary of the Buddha, and his capital ^ravasti, a favourite 
resort of the Buddha. When the messenger reaches Sravasti 
(XVI Canto) the poet’s description of the town and of the King 
bears witness to his love for both. 

ni. 

On hearing from the messenger of the hostile attitude of 
Prasenajit the whole assembly becomes greatly enraged. Thirty- 
eight Chieftains are mentioned, all exhibiting their fury — tearing off 
their bracelets, wringing their hands, perspiring, and uttering 
Tnenacing words. Of these Subahu, DarSaka and Bhismaka are 
of importance for their part in the later story, while the names of 
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Sura?tra, Andhra, and Utkala refer to the territories 
over which they ruled. ' 

IV. 

The poet describes the great tumult in the assembly hall. In 
this atmosphere of great tension Subahu begins a fiery speech 
which shows that he was well versed in the science of politics, as 
he points out with sound arguments that the only course of 
action left for King Kapphina is to wage war at once against the 
enemy. To add weight to his arguments, he points to the members 
giving an epithet to each. He says that formidable Su^arman, 
furious Drdhadhanus, powerful Bala, and others can brook no 
further humiliation. Finally he taunts them by saying ‘Do you 
stay here. I will fight the enemy alone.’ This rouses their 
enthusiasm. At the close of his speech he is loudly applauded. 

V. 

Before the Council of War adjourns another Chieftain, 
Bhi§maka, stands up and supporting the motion proposed by 
Subahu suggests sending a messenger to Prasenajit, the hostile 
King, as a necessary measure before actually going to war. The 
anger of King Kapphina, who was very much enraged, is assuag- 
ed and he gives his approval to the idea. Dar^aka, another 
member of the audience, is selected as messenger to Prasenajit. 
The import of the message is not given, but it is implied that the 
hostile king must either pay homage to King Kapphina or suffer 
an invasion. It is an ultimatum. The King by a gesture orders 
1 he messenger to proceed on his errand and he at once sets out 
on his journey to the North 

So far the poet has been following the traditional Avadana 
of Kapphina current in his time- At the same time, since he 
claims to be a writer of a Mahakavya, he must describe moun- 
tains, seasons, etc. He, therefore, introduces a demigod, or a 
Vidyadhara, Vicitrabahu by name, a friend of King Kapphina, 
vho iuvites the latter tp his abode in the Malaya mountains, Thp 
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king agrees to the proposal and follows his friend with all the 
paraphernalia of a King of India of the 9th century, including 
the harem and the army. 

VI. 

The description of the mountain Candanacala in this canto is 
consistent with the vast grandeur and the majestic scenery of the 
Himalayas which this poet knew very well. The poet’s imagination 
nurtured in that abundant luxuriance of nature takes in long 
vistas and covers vast regions. Each stanza has one theme to 
describe and the poet each t'me exercises his imagination to such 
an extent that the description to the Western mind appears exagge- 
rated and too artificial. The poet focuses his attention on one 
subject which he is going to describe and tries to see it from 
different angles of vision. 

This scheme runs throughout the Canto and the metre changes 
with the shifting of the scene and the its dignity (of the metre) 
varies according to the loftiness of the subject. 

The glowing mountain appears to the poet as a huge mass of 
fire fanned by fierce winds. It has ravines and precipices where 
the trees are alive with the warbling of delighted birds. The 
lofty snow-clad peaks remind the poet of the ocean rising to 
clasp the moon. The arbours and the elephants, the gold coloured 
peaks at sunset, the verdant plateaux attract his attention. He 
fancies that the sun seems to rest there for a while to cool itself. 

Then the King’s friend, Vicitrabahu, who is more fa m ili ar 
with the place begins to describe its particular features. Here we 
are told of its richness in flowers and the brilliance of its outcropping 
minerals. Then follows a description of the wild animals roam- 
ing about the penance groves, of ascetics, of cowherds and their 
huts, of lotus ponds, and of chirping birds. In Stanza 23, the 
Vidyadhara compares the mountain to the sublime and calm image 
of the Buddha with the right shoulder covered. 
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The king's friend then proceeds to describe the crystalline 
walls used as mirrors by clestial ladies, the sweet smelling grass, 
fragrant flowers, sandle-woods, music of Kinnara Ladies, and the 
calls of cuckoos. A reference is made to the Buddha ; and the 
mountain is compared to the Indra and the Bodhisattva {Stanzas 
46,57,59.) The heaps of bones of Nagas are pointed out in 
Stanza 61. ' The Ideal of an Arhat with the several methods of 
attaining it form the subject of the 65th verse while Bodhi is men- 
tioned in verse 69. 


VII. 

The king with an army consisting of elephants, horses, chariots 
and soldiers, and accompanied by the ladies of the harem, wishes to 
pass some time on the Mountain Candatiacala. All preparations 
for laying out the camp are made with the help of the Vidya- 
dharas. Tents are pitched, huts are built, arrangements for the 
kitchen are made, and the ladies of the harem are well housed. 

The elephants and horses are taken to ponds to bathe and the 
c^p looks dehghtfui. 


VIII. 

The six seasons simultaneously appear on the mountain to 
honour King Kapphipa. There is spring, when mango groves, 
Vakula trees, saffron plants, and Navamalika creepers put forth 
sweet fragrant flowers. There is summer when peacocks hide 
themselves under their plumage, and when tlie mbn lu the camp 
enjoy the breeze of fans m pleasure huts. There is the rainy 
season which depresses the ladies whose husbands are abroad as 
the sweet but melancholy notes of peacocks reach their ears and 
the rumbling noise of the clouds rends their hearts. There is autumn 
when the water in the ponds becomes limpid and lilies smile bright- 
ly. There is dewy autumn when the nights are clear and the moon 
shines pleasantly. That is the time when Ketaka plants blossom 
and paddy fields ripen. There is the winter season when snow 
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destroys the oharm of lotus pouds. Everywhere it is desolate and 
dreary, end the Nameru trees with leaves yellow f^i^d sere are seen 
here and there. 

IX-XV. 

Men and women in the King’s camp on the mountain are 
tempted by the abundance of flowers and the charm of the 
seasons to pluck flowers and enjoy the company of their be- 
loved in that pastime. When they are tired and overcome by 
the heat they bathe in the cool ponds and streams which are 
full of lilies and lotuses. They frolick about in the water. The 
waters of these streams are tinted with the toilet powders of 
these ladies. People say their evening prayers as the lotuses 
close. The parties of men and women retire to their rest-'.ious?s 
as the moon rises. Preparations are made by the ladies for the 
drinking parties which are attended with great mirth. The 
ladies wear ornaments to add beauty to their lovely limbs. 
Messengers move about carrying news from the lover to the be- 
loved. Ihen begin the amusing scenes of enjoyment as the 
goblet passes from one to another, each vying with the other to 
excel in coquettish behaviour. When drunk they retire to rest. 
The poet here indulges in timorous and erotic descriptions. 
When it is morning and the sun begins to chase the gloom of 
darkness, wdien stars begin to disappear, and lotuses begin to 
bloom, when the bees again buzz about in the lotus ponds, when 
Brahmans begin to perform their morning ritual, and the sacri- 
ficial fires rise np to the sky, the bards sing the praises of King 
Kapphipa to awaken him. 

King Kapphipa wakes up and having fully enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of his friend, V icitrabahu, retires to his capital, Lflavati, 

where he has been long expected. 

Xll andXVU. 

Here the poet takes up the story which he had left unfmisb- 
ed at the end of the Fifth Oanto. 



Bariaka, who been sent as an envoy to Prasenajit, 
reaches ^raVasti, where he sees that' the houses are made of 
preeioos stones, that the people practise righteousness and that 
Mara has no influence over them, and that the evil influences of 
the Kali age are no longer to be felt, and t!)at there are many 
Buddhist monasteries, Viharas and Caityas. The city indeed 
looks as if it were presided over by the Buddha himself. 

He is received by the Chamberlain as he enters the Palace, 
and is introduced to Prasenajit who in a scornful tone en- 
quires the object of his visit. Dariaka delivers the message 
of King Kapphipa which provokes Prasenajit very much. 
Prasenajit is furious and declares that he will not submit to 
Kapphina and that the proper reply to his message would be 
an army ready for battle. Da^^aka gives his parting advice 
to Prasenajit and withdraws to his own city. When he convey s 
the reply from Prasenajit to the allies of Kapph.pa their anger 
is unbounJed. Great confusion and a spirit of high tension 
are evident as was the case when Dar^aka was sent to 
Prasenajit. Preparations for war are soon undertaken and the 
warriors arm themselves and march against Prasenajit. The 
■chariots, the cavalry, and the elephants are at once arrayed to 
march against the enemy. 

XVIII. 

A dreadful battle ensues in which the army of Paasenajit 
is put to flight. He finds himself helpless and prays to the 
Buddtia for help. He appears and by means of u miracle changes 
the mind of Kapphina. 

XIX— XX. 

King Kapphipa hears a sermon of the Buddha and ex- 
presses his desire to enter the order of the Buddhist monks. 
The Buddha advises him not to renounce the world but to 
practise selflessness in the discharge of his duties as the ruler 
of his kingdom. The Buddha disappears and King Kapphipa 
retires to his kingdom. 
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THE AUTHOR. 

His name : Ka^mrlabhat^^ ^ivasv^min. 

Bhatta ’ in modern Kashmiri is ‘bata’, a brahma^, a 
Kashmiri Pandit, ah of whom are Brahmans. It is derived from 
ihe Sanskrit word ‘bhartr' which in Prakritic form gave Bhatta. 
The latter has been retained by the Sanskritists, anJi appended 
to the proper names in the beginning or at the end. It was 
used in the sense of ‘learned’. Some of the important instances 
are Bhatta Narayana, the author of the Veijisa>phara, 
Mammata Bhatta, the author of the Kavyapraka^a, Kumarila 
Bhatta, the learned philosopher of Southern India. But mostly it 
is found affixed or prefixed to the names of writers from KaSmIra, 
as a title given to a learned Brahman or a great teacher. 

In the Kapphinabhyudaya (XX, 36; 37) the author has 
written Siiiivasvamin and Sivasvamin as referring to himself. 
Both of these names with and without the ^rf are found in 
the Anthologies. 

The Name of the Poem. 

^ivasavarain probably chose the name of his poem on the 
model of his predecessor Sankuka’s work the Bhuvanabhudaya *, 
now lost to us. The title * ‘abhyudaya’ has been often used 
to name the works which celebrate the deeds of great heroes, 
viz.Pu?pasena’8 DharmaSarmabhyadaya, * Jinasena’s Pirfivabh- 
yudaya, and Vfehkatela’s Ramabhyudaya. '. 

His date and Contemporaries. 

Ancient Kafoiira was known among the Pandits of Northern 
India as the abode of Sarada, the goddess of learning and this 

1. See Monier Williams’ Dictionary and Grierson’s 
Kashmiri Dictionary, P. 137. 

2. Rajatrangini IV, 703 4. Buhler’s Report 1877, P. 42. 

3.1 Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. 

4. A descriptive Catalogue of the ' Sanskrit MSS. in 
Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. XX. 

3, 
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belief was not groundless in that it contributed very much to 
the mass of Sanskrit learning. Among the outstanding poets 
and writers on poetics one may refer to Ratnakara, Anandavard- 
hana, Mammata, Bilhana, Ksemendra, and Kalhapa. In the 
famous Rajatarangipi of Kalhapa, edited and translated by Stein, 
one finds thh names of other writers whose works are lost, such 
as ^aokuka. 

Ratnakara lived under two kings, Jayapida and Avanti- 
varman. Avantivarman (855-83 A. D.) was a great patron of 
of learning. In the Eajatarapgini * Chap. V we have:— 

“ The Minister fSura by honouring learned men with a seat 
in the King’s Sabha, caused learning, whose flow had been 
interrupted, to descend again upon this land (32)”. 

“ The Scholars who were granted great fortunes and high 
honours proceeded to the Sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of 

Kings” (33). 

“ Muktakapa, ^ivasvatnin, the poet Aiiandavardhana, and 
Ratnakara obtained fame during the reign of Avantivarman” 
(39). 

“ In the time of Avantivarman the illustrious Bhatta Kallata 
and other holy men (siddhas) descended to the earth for the 
benefit of the people” (66). 

Ratnakara wrote his voluminous Mahakavya, the Haravijaya, 
in fifty Cantos. In that work, his exquisite language, his command 
of style in all its varieties, his ability to use various metres, his 
art of making the sound correspond with the sense, his full 
knowledge of ^aiva philosophy, and his mastery of Niti^astra, 
Kamasfltras, Epics, and the Purapas, make him stand unique 
among the writers of Kavya and testify to his being a true 
successor of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and Bapa. 

J. See Stein’s Translation of the Rajatarahgiigil, 
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Anandavardhana belonged to that school of poetics which 
held that suggestion was the soul of poetry. As a matter of 
fact by writing the Dhvanyaloka he put that theory on a firm 
footing. 

Kallata^ wrote commentaries on Spanda and ^aiva- 
sfitras. 

To this galaxy of writers in the times of Avantivarman 
belonged ^ivasvamin, the writer of the Kapphipabhyudaya. 

To write a Mahakavya, by ^ivasvamin’s time, had become 
the indispensable condition of greatness of a poet and that 
^ivasvamin, from all evidence a ^aiva, should have delved deep 
into Buddhist tradition and thought and should have celebrated a 
Buddhist Legend in a work of such a major importance is evidence 
not only of the influence exerted over him by his preceptor 
Candramitra, nor only of the tendency to incorporate the Buddha 
in the hierarchy of ‘avataras’, but also of the receptive nature of 
the poet’s mind which refused to be hide-bound by narrow 
orthodox Brahmanism but thirsted to explore fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

Batnakara, a ‘ fSaiva’ to the core, had celebrated the exploits 
of ^iva, ^.vasvatnin’s own ideal; Magha a Vaispava in thought 
and spirit had sung the overmastering triumph of Lord Kf$pa 
over his arch-enemy, Siinpala; but ^iva^vamin, with a boldness 
characteristic of him, hit upon a theme entirely new in thought 
and spirit, and surpassed them by celebrating not so much the 
heroism of the victor or the degeneration of the vanquished as 
the triumph of the very soul over life’s ambitions. And to do 
this he turned for inspiration, light and guidance to the core of a 
ifeligion where reason and devotion are mingled in such a pleasing 
and appealing combination. 


1 , Kashmir ^ivism by J, C, Chatterjee, 1914. 
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^▼asvamM, Rfttnakara and tb«ir predboMeosb 

Sivasvarain, as he was a successor of the great writers of 
artificial Sanskrit poetry, has combined in him all the merits and 
demerits of such writers, chiefly Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha, and 
especially Ratnakara. The opening of his poem is after Hara- 
vijaya, the introduction of a spy from the north follows that in 
Bharavi, the description of the mountain is common to them all, 

the appearance of a Vidyadhara resembles that of a Taksa in 
Bharavi and Daruka in Magha. In the Sixth Canto he very 
closely imitates Magha even in the scheme of metres. Magha has 
in the beginning of the Fourth Canto, eighteen upajati verses. 
These are followed by verses every third of which is a Yamaka,* 
while Sivasvamin has the first twelve verses of the Sixth Canto 
in Upajati metre, these being followed by other in which every 
second verse is a Yamaka. In the nineteenth Canto, which can be 
read as Sanskrit as well as Prakrit, he has followed Bhatp’. 

Bharavi employed the word Laksmi, Magha used the word 
^ri, Ratnakara has Ratna and Sivasvamin ^iva in the last verse 
of every Canto. The Praiasti is found at the end of the works of 
Magha, Ratnakara, and Sivasvamin. 

Oomparative analysis of the important epic poems which were 
imitated by Sivasvamin 

Bharavi. Magha. Haravijaya. Kapphipabhyudaya. 


I-I. I -II. I, VII— XVI. I— V. The assembly. 

V. The Hima- IV. Baivataka. IV. The Mandara. VI. The Mal-'ya. 


lay as. 

V. 


VII. The Camp. 

X. 

VI. 

III. V. 

Vni. The Seasons. 

rvii. 

XVII. 

IX. The plucking of 

VIII. 



flowers. 

Lvm. 

XVIII. 

X. The water-sports. 


IX. 

xix. 

XI. The sunset. 



xx-xxv. 

XII. The rise of the 




moon. 


X. 

XXVI. 

XIII. The drinking par- 

IX. 


XXVII. 

ties. 




XIV. The amorous 




sport. 


XI. 

XXVIII— 

XV. The Dawn. 



XXIX. 

rxvi — The message. 

XIV— xvni. 


XXX— L. 

IxX. Battle, 



k doittpttrBtive ;iliialy8i8 of the Sdieme of the HaraTijaya anid 

KapphiQabhyndaya. 

Haravijaya. Kapphip&bhy. 

I. 1—3. Invocation to ^iva. I. 1. Invocation to the Bad- 
4—33. Description of Jyot- dha. 

snavati. 2 — 22. Description of Lilavati 

33—64. Description of ^iva, on the Vindhyacala. 


Lord of Jyotsnavati. 


VII. Description of the agita- 
tion in the Assembly 
of aiva on hearing that 
Andhaka had harassed 
the Gods and driven them 
out of heaven. Several 
attendants' of ^iva are 
individually referred to, 
vis; Virabhadra, Kala- 
musala, Meghanila, Vaj- 
ramu§ti» Ji? 9 a, Sunan- 
daka, Ketu, Amardaka, 
Jyoti$mat, Agnimokha, 
Capt^anana, Nllavajra, 
Nandi, and others. 


23—44. Description of Kap- 
phipa, master of 
Lilavati. 

II. A spy from the north 

comes to the Court of 
Kapphipa. In this 
Canto the narrative 
resembles the opening 
of the Kirata. 

III. Description of the agi- 

tation in the Assemb- 
ly on hearing from the 
spy that Prasenajit 
was hostile towards 
Kapphipa, T h e 
latter ’a vassal kings 
are named, viz., Sub- 
ahu, DarjSdka, Sub- 
andhu, Ji^pu, Bala, 
Papdya, Saketu, Sur- 
a§tra, Andhra, Am- 
bai4a, Inda, Nala, 
Salva, Pradyota, and 
others. 
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Vtll — Kalamusalai who advises IV —V. Subaiu a4vises 

XVI. that Andhaka should be Prasenajit should be 

attacked at once, is fol- attacked without los- 

lowed by Prabhamaya ing any more time, 

(IX), Vahnigarbha (X), but Bhi§maka advises 

Agnidaip$tra, (XI), that an ambassador 

Attahasa (XII) Ca9<;lei6- should be sent to 

vara, (XII[), Pu^pahasa Prasenajit to ask him 

(XIV) and Nandi$ena to submit to the so- 

(XV) who express their vereignty of Kap- 

opinions on the matter phipa. Dariaka is 

and it is finally decided sent on that errand. 

(XVI) that Kalamusala 
should be sent as an am- 
bassador to Andhaka to 
persuade him to give up 
the Svarga. 

XXX— Kalamusala 's journey from XVI. 1. Dariaka’s journey to 
XXXI. JyotsnavatT to Svarga and ^ravasti. 

the description of Andh- 2 — 10. Description of the 
aka (XXXI). town. 

XXXII. Kalamusala’s reception. Kal- 12. Dariaka’s reception. 

amusala delivers his mes- 24—39. DarSaka delivers his 
sage, 69 — 118, XXXII. message. 

The reply of Ufanas 43 — 53. Prasenajit 's reply. 
(XXX III). Kalamusala ’s 53 — 63, Dar^aka’s reply, 
angry retort (XXXIV). 

Speech of Andhaka 
(XXXV). Speech of Kana- 
kak§a (XXXVI). Speech 
ofVajrabhanu (XXXVll). 

Kalamusala ’s angry part- 
ing vords (XXXVIII). 
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XXXIX, Return of Kalamu- 64. Dariaka returns and delivers 
sala. the scornful reply of Para- 

senajit to Kapphi 9 a’s com- 
mand. 

XXXIV -XXXVII 65—85. Description of the effect 

Bear close resemb- which the reply of Parasenajit 
lance to : — produces on the Vassal kings 

of Kapphi^a. Several of 
them are again named indivi- 
dually. 

XL. 57—64. 86—92. The wives of these prin- 

ces are introduced in a very 
dismal mood because they feel 
the separation from their lords 
who prepare to go to war. 

65. Army marches. 93—95. Army marches. 

XLIsqq. XVIT— XVIII. 

Author’s Motive in writing the poem. 

^ivasvamin wanted to write a Mahakavya, and in doing so he 
has very closely followed the instructions of Dandin, the 
writer of the Kavyadaria^ who probably wrote in the 6th 
century. 

The subject of the poem is taken from an old narrative. The 
hero is noble and adventurous. Ministers assemble and spies 
take part in* discussions on state affairs. Descriptions of 
mountains, of the seasons, of the sunset and of the rising of the 
moon, of drinking and amorous dalliance, have their due 'place. 
The hero’s campaign, his war with the enemy, and his final 
triumph bring us to the end of the poem which is full of senti- 
ments, emotions and effective transitions. In the use of metres 
the poet follows the rules. Each Canto is written in a single 
metre with a cliange of metre in the last one or two Stanzas. 

(1) See Kavyadar^a 1, 14—49. 




As a matter of fact our poet has taken the word Abhyuda- 
yaip from the text of the Kavyadaria, ^ which he very closely 
follows in his illustration of the “citra kavya” in VI and XVIII 
Cantos. 

It also seems that the poet meant to narrate allegoricaHy 
the story of the hnraan soul which has been slumbering and has 
been allured by the temptations of the world and which is at last 
awakened by a sudden shock or some outstanding event, as it was 
in the case of Aioka and the Buddha himself. 

We might say that the conversion of Kapphi^a represents 
the enlightenment of such a soul. Here this Mahakavya may be 
compared with the Buddhacarita and the f^aundarananJ of 
AivaghoSa. 

The poet’s account of himself. 

From the “praSasti” which comes at the end of the Kap’ 
phi^jabhyudaya we gather the following information;— 

I. ^ivasvamin was the son of Bhattacaryasvamin and he 
wrote this poem, the Kapphipabhyudaya, which he 
calls ‘Suktasuktib’ at the instance and encouragement 
of the Budhist preceptor, Candramitra. He talks of 
him in the past tense (aorist past “abhftt”). He 
might have come in contact with this religious teacher 
who asked him to show his talents as a poet in writing 
the poetic version of the Avadaua of Kapphupa (XX. 
35, 36.) 

ti. The poet dedicates the whole poem to ^iva (XX. 37) 
which fact shows that he was not a Buddhist by faith, 
but that he was well versed in that Religion and could 
write on that subject. At the same time, from a 
religious point of view, he presents a state of affairs 
which is a compromise. His poem Serves to show the 
process of absorption of later Buddhism by ^ivism and 
Vai§ 9 avi§xp. 


1. See Kavyadaria, 1, 14-^19. 
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til Itt the last verae (XX, 38) h& glories in his work 
which he says is a lamp lit to remoye the ^rkness of 
ignorance and which is also meant to stop the pratth 
ing of the poetasters. 

“^yasvamin of noble deeds, tiie mere hear- 
ing of whose muse produced wonder in the hearts of the wise and 
stopped his opponents' eagerness to speak, lit the lamp of this 
poem for the benefit of the righteous to remove the darkness of 
ignorance”. (XX, 38). 

He does not mention that he flourished at the Court of 
King Avantivarman, like his contemporary Ratnakara, but this 
much is certain that he does allude to his contemporaries when 
he mentions ‘Virodhinaip’ — opponents in the field of poetry. 

^ivasvamin and Buddhism. 

In the Kapphinabhyudaya (XX, 15) the Buddha preaches 
a sermon on the Hetumala or the chain of twelve links 
which ties a person to bondage, and lays stress upon the 
achievement of salvation by detachment from the things of this 
world (XX, 18 cd.) (ragatyaganmuktirahnayakarya). Here 
the author has followed the Avadanaiataka and at the same 
time tried to harmonise the spirit of Buddha with the Hindu 
view. 

King Kapphipa having heard the sermon of the Buddha 
at once exclaims : — 



JPlfaE#: 

(1) cf. Ye dharmfi^ hetuprabhavab hetum tesflip tathagato 
hyavadat, te<?aip ca yo nirodha evaup v§d{ mahfljrama^ai). 
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The courteous Southern King whose mind was calmed, 
spoke, ‘With this speech of yours the blindness of my eyes is 
gone. I am awakened suddenly from sleep. By these words of 
the Master I who was deep drowned am absolutely saved.’ 

If we compare these words of King Kapphi^a to those 
of Arjuna.in the Bhagavadita (18.73), we find a very dose 
resemblance. 

Arjuna says— 

“Delusion is destroyed. I have obtained Memory by thy 
grace, 0 Imperishable. I am firm and all my doubts have pass- 
ed. I will do your word.” 

King Kapphi^ia expresses his desire to ad)pt the life of 
a monk, but the Buddha says — 

JTnrnflf JTi^q;r^ ^ 

“It is true, ray son, that you should desire j:o be a Bulk? a 
having realised what is true and what is false. But you should 
wait for that stage of life. That accomplishment comes at its 
proper time”. 

Does not the poet refer to the four stages in a man’s life 
according to Manu? He does not want the King to enter a 
monastery but makes the Buddha ask him to wait for some time. 

But great emphasis is laid upon leading a life of selfless- 
ness as we find in the Qita, The Bu44ha asks hiirj to rule his 
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kingdom for the three Jewels, the Buddha, the Dharma , an d 
the Sangha. 

JTT vr^«r: qf w 

^ sn%^ qi w in 

5fRr: 

qi5q<cJl^q[g || 
wii ^ giqi^: HcqeK 
3:R fftj 3:qiqi 

^ qqr 

SR Ho-^‘=t 

‘Neither for enjoyment which is transitory by nature, nor 
for your own life, nor for glory, nor for fame, must you 
govern the Jewel of the Earth, but with faith, purity, and 
devotion f(jr the benefit of the three Jewels— the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha.’ 

* Those who have faith in the Law, who follow truth, who 
have courage in generosity, who have eagerness for compassion, 

who desire to be jatient, and have love for Eighteousness, achieve 

Salvation even though they are householders. ’ 

These verses point towards the doctrine of Anasaktiyoga 
of the Bhagavadgita where the belief in leading a selfless life 
is preached. 

This shows how much the later Buddhism was influenced by 
the rise of the Orthodox Hindu faith and shows the reason for 
the Kashmir compromise betv'een Hinduism and Buddhism.* 


(1) See Stein, Bajatarangipl J, 9, 76, 92; II, 355. 



bid Sivasvamiii write any other work besides the 
KapphiQabhyndaya ? 

As referred to in the Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Bhandarkar’s 
Report] (1897) on p. xi, has the following anonymous verse in 
prAifiG of 6 ivasvainiDi — 

“Not even now does sivasvamin’s unsurpassed Muse find 
rest though he has composed seven Mahakavyas which have 
dvipadls ; has written eleven lacs of hymns to Siva every day, and 
several other works, Nat;akas, Natikas and Prakarpas. 

This verse is also found quoted in a footnote on p. 132 of the 
kavikanthabharapa (Kavyamala, 4J. 

In view of this eulogy ^ivasvamin seems to have written many 
works. But the ravages of time have left to us only the 
Kapphipabhyudaya and the verses in the Anthologies, which are 
attributed to ‘sivasvamin. Let us hope that further search for 
manuscripts in India may bring to light some more of his works. 

But on p. XXIX of Bdhler's Report 1877 we have a reference 
to bivasvamin who enlarged kaladik?a, a treaties on 6aiva 

philosphy. On p. 620 of J. E. A. S. for 1912 the authorship of the 
Ms. No. 67 of Stein’s Collection deposited at the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, has been ascribed to ^riiivasvarain. On examination 
of this Ms. with the kind permission of Sir Aurel Stein it was 
discovered that the compiler of the Catalogue had misunderstood the 
statement in the colophon of that Ms. which runs : 

iti ^rinandi^varavatare jnjivasvaminoktaip Sandhyam^at> 
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myam ili bhadraip (in Jjarada characters). The book is in the 
form of a dialogue batween Djvi ani B lairava, which words 
are synonymous with Parvati and iiiva. In the colophon the writer 
means ‘here ends the Sandhyamahatmya as told by ^ri ^ivasvamin 
(t. c., by Lord ^iva) to Devi. This JSivasvamin has, therefore^ 
nothing to do with the author of the Kapphi^tabhyudaya. 

THE SOURCES OF THE POEM. 

The story of Kapphipa, or MahSkapphi^a, or Kapphqm the 
Great, or Kapphina the Elder, is found in the AvadSnaiSataka* 
in the Manorathapurap-,’ which is a commentary on the 
Apguttara Nikaya, and in the commentary on the Dhammapada* 

Synopsis of the Three Stories. 

( 1 ) 

The Avadana^ataka/ 

Kapphipa in one of his previous births was contemporary 
with VipafiyI and built a Vihara. He was, then, known as 
Brahmadatta, King of Benares, when he served a Prateyaka 
Buddha, and, in the time of Kuiypa, he achieved complete control of 
his senses. In the time of Sakyamuni he was known as the son of 
Kalpa, a King in Southern India. When he was in p >we.' he sent 
an insolent message to the rulers of six cities, ^ravasti and others, 
in Northern India, that they must submit to his rule. The rulers 
of those cities took refuge under the Buddha who appeared on the 
scene and converted King Kapphipa who had come there under the 
command of the Buddha. He was then raised to the status of an 
Arhat. 

(T) Bibliotheca Buddhica IIL 

(2) P. T S. ManorathaphrapI Vol. I. 

(3) P.T. S. The Commentary on the Dhammapada, Vol. II. 

(^) Les Annales du Muse Quiipet, Tppue 18, pp. 336f pn^ 
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( 2 ) 

The Manorathapilra^i. 

Tn the days of the Padamnttarabuddha, Kappi^ia, in a 
previous birth lived at Hamaavati, and in the time of the 
Kassapasammasambuddha wash orn at Baranasi. 

In tfie time of the Buddha he was born at Kukkutivatinagara 
as King Kappi^a and his wife A,noja who had desired earnestly 
in her previous birth when she was the wife of Kmg Kappipa, 
(who was then the chief householder in Baranisi), to be so 
named. 

King Kappina heard of the Law, the Buddha, and the 
Sahgha from merchants who visited his country. He renounced 
his kingdom and went forth to meet the Buddha, who foreseeing 
Kappina’s attitude had stationed himself on the bank of the 
Candabhaga. King Kappina with his followers crossed the 
G-ahga and another river before he came to the Candabhaga, 
where he met the Buddha, who converted him to Buddhism. 
His q nen, Anojii, when she heard oC her Imsband’s renuneiation 
followed in his footsteps and came to the Buddha who converted 
her as veil. O.ie diy Maliakappini was heard saying, ‘Oh 
happinesd Oh happ’noss!’ The monks concluded that he was 
thinking of the happiness of his kingdom, but the Buddha told 
the monks that it was the happiness of drinking of the Law and 
he recited the 79th verse of the Dhammapada. 

‘He who drinks of the Law lives happily with a serene mind 
In the Law preached by the noble, the sage ever finds his 

joy’. 

The Dhammapada Commentary (^). 

Kappina, in his previous birth, was a contemporary of the 
Buddha Padmuttara. In another birth, as a head weaver 

(l) See ‘Buddhist Legends’ by E. W. Burlingame 
t(H. 0. S.y, Vol. 28, P. 101, Vol. 29, P. 167. 
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he served a thousand Paccekabuddhas. In the time of the, 
Buddha Kassapa he was the senior householder at Benares where 
he and his community presented a monastery to the monks. His 
wife presented Anoja flowers to the Buddha. 

This Community of householders is born in Kukkutavati 
and their senior is King Kapp'na whose wife is Anoja. King 
Kappina and the courtiers, Queen Anoja and her ladiefe-in-waiting, 
hear of the Buddha, the Law, and the Order, and they set out to 
visit the Buddha, They cross three rivers the Aravaccha, the 
Nilavahana, and the Candabhaga before they meet the Buddha 
who expounds to them the Law and they retire from the world. 

The elder Kappina is found rejoicing and saying ‘ Oh 
happiness?' The monks think that he is reminded of his former 
happiness as King. The Buddiia tells them that it is the happiness 
of the Nibbiina and recites the 79th Stanza of the Uhamma- 
pada. 

The same story with very minor differences from the one 
given above is translated by T. Rogers in his BuddhaghoSa 's 
Parables, pp. 78 — 85. Its summary may be given as follows: — 

There lived near Benares a thousand weave r.s who served 
a thousand Pacceka-buddhas with food and drink and built 
monasteries for them. They were reborn in Benares in 
families of wealthy men and pleased Kassapa who was then 
preaching the Law. Afterwards they appeared in the Nat 
country, atld in the time of the Gotama they were born in 
the country of Kukkuvati. The head weaver’s wife was the 
daughter of the great king of the Sfiketa country. Five 
hundred merchants came from the country of Savatthi and 
informed the King of the ‘ Tiiree Jewels', the Buddha, 
the IJharma, the Sangfia. The King was filled with devotion 
and joy when he heard of the ‘ Three Jewels’. He renounced 
his kingdom and set off on his journey to the place where ‘ The 
Jewels’ were found. He crossed the Avarakka, the Nilavaha 
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and the Kandapa rivers. On the other side of the Kandapa 
river he met the Buddha who expounded the Law to him and 
made him a Sfitapanna. The Queen also, with her attendants, 
was admitted into the Order. 

Thus we possess two versions of the legend of Kapphi^ia 
as preserved in the Sanskrit Avadana^ataka and the Pali com- 
mentaries. In the former King Kapphipa is said to have 
ruled in the Daksipapitha and in the latter at Kukkufavatl, 
whose geographical position has not yet been ascertained. In the 
Avadana^ataka Kapphipa invades Sravasti, when he is converted 
to Buddhism by a miracle ; while in the Pali versions he volunta- 
rily renounces his kingdom. 

Sivaivamin following the version of the Avadana^ataka in 
writing his Kapphipabhyudaya has introduced many changes 
and that with evident reason. The deviations from the legend in 
the Avadana^ataka are ; 

(i) King Kapphina is informed by a spy that Prasenjit, 
ruler of Sravasti is hostile towards him. He holds a 
Council of his allies who decide that an embassy should 
be despatched to Prasenajit asking him to make 
submission to him. Otherwise war will be declared. 
(Kapphina. 1-V). 

(it) The digression which follows is introduced to conform 
to the rules of w^r ting a Mahakavya. ' 

(iti) The envoy goes to Prasenajit who refuses to submit. 

(in) War is declared and the two opposing armies engage 
in a fierce battle. 

(u) The Buddha appear^ on the scene as the result of the 
prayers of Prasenajit who is unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy. The Buddha changes the mind 
of King Kapphipa with a miracle. He preaches to 
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him the Law, bat when requested by King Kapphi^j^a 
to initiate him into the order, he refuses to do so 
but admonishes him to practise selflessness in the 
discharge of his duties as the ruler of his kingdom. 

{vi) Queen Anoja is not mentioned by ^ivasvamin. 

The first four of these departures from the original, are due 
to the regulations for writing artificial Sanskrit poetry of high 
standard, while the fifth one shows the influence of the Hindu 
ideal of life as found in the Laws of Manu, The doctrine of 
‘Non-attachment’ in the pursuit of one’s duties finds full 
adherence by iivasvamin. The Buddhist ideal of monkhood is 
replaced by that of a householder, who seeks salvation by doing 
his duties in a spirit of self-renunciation. Silence about Anoja 
also shows the tendencies of the time which preferred a honose- 
holder’s life 1o that of a monk. 

The Name Kapphina. 

M. Burnouf in the Lotus suggested Karapilya as the 
locality which gave rise to the name. He gives varii)us read- 
ings of the name as found in the Buddhist Sanskrit works. 

(1) Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. pp. 1, 294. 

The readings are “kapphilla”, “kaphi^a”, “kaphin”. 
“kamphilla”, “kaphina ”, and “kachphila”. 

A bibliography for the name and Story of King Kappina. 

(1) The Avadana^ataka, Bib. Buddhica III. 

(2) Saddharmapundaiika ed. H. Kern and Bunyiu Nanjio, 
1912, pp. 2. 207. 

(3) The Saundarananda ed E. H. Johnston, 1928, 
(XVI.90). 

(4) The Lalitavistara — Bibliotheca Indica 1877, p. 1. 

(5) S. B. E. Vol. XXI, 2, 2 n, 198 ; vol. XLIX (ii) 2, 90. 

(6) Bgya Tcher Kal Pa-tr. par Ph. Ed. Fouceaux 1848. 

(7) J. R. A. S, 1880, p. 25. 

The Pali Text Society Publications, 8—25. 

(8) The Apadana U, p. 468. (continued.) 



In Chinese Kapphina or Kamphilla has come to be associat- 
ed with the Constellation Scorpio and is suggested that Ivappi^a 
was so ca'lod because he was born in answer to prayer address- 

(9) Manoratliapurani Voi. J. p. 318. ” ' 

(10) Sarnyutta Nikaya J, pp. 145, 145; II, pp. 284- 5; V, 

p. 315. 

(11) Ahguttara Nikaya I, p. 25; Ilf, p. 299. 

(12) The Thera and Therigatha (1883) I. p. 01. 

(13) Udana I, p. 5. 

(14) Suinahgalavilasini p, 240. 

(15) Pcirmatthadipani Part III, pp. 78, 81. 

(16) iMahabodhivaipga p. 83 

(17) Nettiprakarana p. 151. 

(18) Toe Cvjmentary on Dhani iiapada Voi. il. pp. 112 — 

127. 

(19) Paraniatthajhotika 1,1333; II, 440. 

(20) The Visuddliiniagga of Piiddliaghosa p. 393. 

(21) Gradual Sayings, Vol. I. p. 20. 

(22) Psalms of the Brethren pp. 254, 366. 

(23) The Path of Purity, ‘p. 455. 

(24) Kindred Sayings, Vol, I. pp, 183, 194; Vol. II, pp. 
193 — 94; Vol. V, p. 279. 

(25) J. P. T, S. 1888, p. 66. 

(26) The .Tataka, Vol. IV. p. 112. 

(27) P^urthcr Dialogues of the Buddha (S. B. B.) Vol. 
V.ii, 199. 

(28) H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 82. 

(29) Nariman, Literary Eistory of Sanskrit Buddhism, pp. 
45 , 164. 

(30) Bajendralal Mitra— Napalese Buddhist Literature, p. 
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to the .Bofont of Seorpio. <■> >C. SjrlVttin L4vi (*) has 
given Kosaila and Kipin nnder the Nahs^atra ]^hi]jt{. 

"Witti regprd to the association of the word Kapphipa with 
Kipin of Katnn or Kophene I have to make one suggestion : 

i. In the Pali texts i*) the King is said to have crossed 

the Candrabhaga before be met the Buddha. This 
shows that he must have came from the North if tlie 
Candrabhaga is the modern Cheuab of the Punjab. 

' Ills personal features, especially thfe. Aryan nose, also 

resejnble that of a man from ^e North.' (®) ^ 

ef. *Do you see that mjnk coming to us, pale, thioj with 
prominent nose.* — Kindred saying II. pp, 193—4. 

ii. Kipin or kapin may denote the kingdom of Ka&nira 
(®) and the poet Sivasvamin may have chosen a theme 
by which he could sing the glories of Ka^mira as well as 
that of Kapphina, one of the twelve great disciples of 
the Buddha. 

Derivation of the word Kapphina. 

Akanrana, a dictionary of Buddhist names, mves 
Mahakappina tSkt. MahSkalpina). In the Avadana^ataka he is 
said to be the son of King Kalpa (lit. a cycle of time). Kalpin 
will therefore mean ‘one Tasting an aeon.’ Kalpa also means 
‘competent’. It is befitting that one of the foremost disciples 
of the Buddha should be so named, unless we take the name 
to refer to his kingdom Kophene or Kipin or Kapin. (') The 
Lalitavistara has Kaphila and Kashphila. (*) 

(2) Handbook of Chinese Buddhism by Eitel (1904). 

(3) The Bulletin de L ‘Ecole Francaise d’ Extreme Orient, 
Tome V, 1 905, pp. 263, 27 1 . 

(4^ See the Commentary of the Dhammapada in P. T. S. 

(5; See Mrs. Rhys David’s ‘Sakya or Buddhist origins’ p. 
b9. .14 ) f. 

P. T. S. Gradual Sayings I. 20. 

„ Psalms of the Early Buddhists, p. 256 n. 

(6) See Max MUller, S. B. E, XXI 2 n. 

Stein— Rajataraagi^ji II, 354. 

L4vi — Journal Asiatique 1895, Ti. p. 371. 

Przyluski— La Legeude de L’ Empereur Aioka 
under Kipin ’. 

Watters— *On Yuan■.Cfa^»ang i, 259, 278 289 290. 

(7) See V. A. Smith, Early History of India (3rd edition) 

Tpp. 874 n. 

; i(8)ff See The Lalitavistara ed. Lefmann (1M2) p. 1. • . 

Mitra (1877) p. 1. ‘ 
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In later Sanskrit Literature when the Kapphitgiabh^ndaya 
was referred to we find many variants for the name Eapphh^. 

i. In the footnotes on page 202 of the Vyakhyasudha, a 
commentary on the Amarrkoia, we have ‘Kathitabhyu- 
daye doe to the ignorance of the exact word. 

iL Ib the Tlkasarvasva we have 'Karpi', ‘ELacchi’and 
^Kalpi’ on pages 18, 132, 132 respectively. 

iii. In one of the India Officie Manuscripts, No. 541, p. 
118, of the Padcandrika of Rayamnkuta it is written 
as Ka§phina. 

iv. In the Manorama of Ramanatharai we have Kaphila. 

If we derive it from blrp, the aspirate in ‘Kapphi^a’ is 

inexplicable, unless there were such a word as ‘ka§pipa’, which 
would give Klapphina like ‘puppha’ ‘nipphala from ‘pu?pa’and 
^ifphala.* 

King Kapphina and Barabudnr. 

In Professor Krom’s ‘Barabudnr’ one finds that the rehefs 
on the second main wall of the Barabudnr temple in Java follow 
the text of the Gapdavytiha, a Bnddhist Sanskrit work. Mr. B.C, 
Shastri, M. A., M. 0. L., in his article in Bijdragen tot de Taal., 
Land — en Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch — Indie, Deel, 19, Afl. 1, 
pp. 173-81, has tried to supplement Professor Krom’s identifi- 
cation of this text. According to him the following text of the 
Qan^avyuha is carved on the Second relief: — 

The ^ravkas headed by ^ariputra, MaudgalSyana, Maha- 
ka^apa^ Baivata, Snbb^ti, lAnimdha, Nandika, Eapphii^^ Eat- 
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yayaOa, Pdngta^ and MaitrayaQipntra did not see the miracies 
of Tathagata. 

The Haravijaya, Magha, and the Eapphifabhyodaya. 

In the following pages a comparison of the jwem with 
Magha and the Haravijaya has been made and it will be noticed 
how common stray jphrases and even single lines in stanzas in 
the three Kavyas so closely resemble. These twenty-four groups 
of stanzas will give the reader an idea of the influence exerted by 
Magha and Eatnakara C) on ^ivasvamin in the choice of langu- 
age, thoughts and feelings. 

But the similarities which exist in thought or in language in 
certain cases do not necessarily mean that there was actual 
plagiarism practised by ftivasvamin. In the works of two ins- 
pired poets especially where they (the works) belong to the same 
class of poetry following the same set of rules, descriptions of 
the similar objects may correspond and the langaage they choose 
to express their common ideas may turn out to be more or les^ 
similar. 

Moreover, in the training of a Sanskrit poet it was essential 
that he should set up a model for the exercise of his poetic talent 
and then attempt to equal and excel it. ^ivasvamin sometime does 
not merely borrow phrases or poetic expressions from Magha and 
Eatnakara, but improves upon their ideas and expressions. 

1. See i. For Magha and Eatnakara see Jacobi W. Z. K. M. IV, 
p. 236 ft. 

iL Kavyamiipasa of Eajakekhara, Chap. XI. 

iU. Tbomae in Bhandarkai Commemoration Volume. 
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X. 


Haravijaya 







5T^TCt 


Kappbi^abliyndaya 

swi 

|Jk II 



‘There is on the lofty peak of 
the Mandara Mountain, whose 
region is washed by the celestial 
Ganges and which has the glow 
of the. morning sun, a town, 
Jyotsnavati by name, an orna^ 
ment of the three worlds, Kke 

the digit of "the moon on the 
head of the bull-marked 
Go4’I.4 


‘There is on the top of the 
Mountain Vindhya near Ganesh 
caves a town, the happy abode of 
gods, shedding lustre, Lflavati by 
name, well known in the .Apada- 
nas, like Durga^born on the 
mount Vindhya, sonree of' 
trouble to the ^eat dimoB, 
unaccompanied by Ganetiha and 
Skanda, taking delight in battle 
and followed by ^vjul,2 


U. 








‘Where the bed chamber was ‘Where in bed chambers shone 
scattered over with bits of the a line of bine lotoses used as ear 
petals o£ Wossomed lotus flowers ornaments thrown away by the 
used as ear ornaments which gallant after enjoying them, 
were broken in the amorors closely resembling a loose ehadn 
sports and which looked like of the untamed elephant, Kama, 
pieces of the broken daggers of which (the chain) was broken 

the flower-weaponed god who and looasned in hia sport.* L 14 
had been molesting women.’ 1, 16. 

ra. 









‘The people saw the mass of ‘Observed with great surprise 
smoke of *huipkflra, coming out present there 

of the cavity-like mouth of a distinct frown appeared on the 
Na^akubara, whose eyes were forehead of ialva as his angar. 
red with anger, as if it were the increased, which (frown)' was l*k» 
goddess Kjtya springing up nl terrible power, eager 

mdd,nl|f 1».aw Jlow tktloid ol a,, 

demons.’ VILIS * 111.28 



IV. 


«[#^afi^[^ifrEH’ II 

‘The drops of perspiration 
came' fast out of the body in 
order to extinguish the fire of 
intense flames issuing from the 
eyes and burning the whole 
body.’ IX. 63 


‘Profuse water of perspiration 
immidiately covered the ^exterio^' 
of Bliima’s body which was ex- 
tremely heated by the huge fire 
of anger blazing withina s if it 
were afraid lest the latter should 
burn it more.’ III. 13 


V. 


WliPl5fRl^ ^ 

*We shall only deliberate upon 
the policy; beyond that your 
own sweet will shall be the guide 
in the course, of action- XII. 19 


^5|ci: vm 

Ml II W 

‘The spies have to tell wha 
will be beneficial in the future. 
After that, the King’s ordinances 
proceeding independently like 
those of fate are authority ia 
themselves.’ II« 24 



m 

VI 


Haravijaya 

5IS{^t^r^TOI 

f^ 53^ qt 5 ^!’. II \% W 

^Xiak^ml arising out of the ocean 
carries with her the fickleness 
due to her association with the 
waves, but I know, when she is 
acquired by a King through 
policy, she fixes her abode.’ 
XII. 33 


Kapphina blegndaya. 

?JWIt!rT 5TafW|| 

‘The Goddess of Fortung 
(Lak?mi), as if permeated with a 
liking for enjoying the play 
of the waters of the restless sea 
which is disturbed by churning 
with the lofty mountain, is fond 
of strife and delights in moving 
among such people as like vio- 
lence’ IV. 31 




‘Who, with a compassionate 
heart and with the one aim of 
alleviating suffering, spared the 
lives of his enemies, who appro- 
ached with folded hands, and 
quenched their thirst for territory 
with the water of the edge of his 
sword.’ XVI 39 
‘The mass of flames, blown out 
by the numerous hoods of E5li- 
yanaga who was subdued, was 
at once extinguished, the moment 
it was ready to burn, bv the 
current of the water of the 
Yamuna flowing below his crest 
XVI. 74 ' 



IJpte 1% R'pt 

5^]^; STclfq: II \,\^ 

This verse combinesXVT, 39 
«Dd 74 of the Haravijaya. 


‘Baising the fresh clouds jof 
swords dreadful like death, this 
King, with his terrible thunder 
has totally extinguished the Maz. 
ing prowess of his enemies in the 
three worlds with the waters of 
the fla8he8( of his swords), just as 
raging heat is brought to an end 
by showers of rain poured bj 
God Indra amid thunder.’ 1. 24 


vm. 


‘Then let some spy clever in 
conyeying messages at once go 
to him, the descendant of Diti; 
for the emissary is said to be 
the only means of knowing the 
truth about the affairs of an 
enemy’s kingdom, his allies and 

lus foes/ XVI. 79 





q?W 11 

‘Let some one by your com- 
mand first go to him in the 
country ot the eremy. In deed’ 
the words of a messenger serve 
as a weapon for Kings wbo 

desire to conquer a host of 
enemies.’ -V. 39 
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IX 


jpq^*m<r|pnn^Mqi ^RP *. 

‘The fingers of ladies, which 
were possessed of greater excel- 
lence and which were red, ren- 
dered the impetuous plucking of 
petals superfluous, for they 
(the petals) had already been 
vanquished by their fresh bril- 
liant lustre.’ XVII. 52 

X 

Nr*qifq 

‘Another (lady) embraced her 
beloved when ’ she became 
restless on account of the dis- 
turbance caused by the waves ; 
and she was delighted. It often 
happens that even an apparent 
calamity turns out to be a 
source of happiness for the deli- 
cate one?.' XVIIJ. 41 


f^qRJTI 

‘Why do you cause (by pluck 
jng) an unnecessary wound to me 
who have already been hurt by 
the lustre of your lotus-like 
hands’— thus did the young 
sprout seem to address the fawn- 

eyed one through the sweet hum 
of the bees.’ IX. 16 

‘The young lady who was 
much vexed by her new rival 
entered the water and, when 
afraid of the waves, clung close 
to the neck of her husband. 
Even calamity at certain times 
may bring about the best of 
results.* X. 21 
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XI. 


n*?in cuiT^wcft^ 

‘Now that the quarters have 
become obscure, we shall easily 
go unnoticed to the dwellings of 
our lovers. The ladies going 
to their lovers seemed for a long 

time to bear lovingly on their 
heads the darkness as a bene 
factor in the form of beauti- 
fully braided tresses.’ XIX. 43 


51 (^>1511: 1 

?Ti§UT^TSlFT "IRlN^iTqW 

fipmqi: 555: l? 5 j: 11 

‘ This darkness is our well- 
' wisher for it conceals our path 
at the time of our going to the 
dwellings of our lovers, ’ so 

the loving ladies of beautiful 
eyes walking softly fostered it 
by the ‘ masses of gleam ’ of 
their braids, blackened by bees, 

when they where eager to set 
out to their rendezvous.’ XI. 35 


XII. 


^RrlPqqniq^RT 

f'qqg'qr^ I 



‘When the moon (emitter of 
delightful ambrosia)’ had em- 
braced the damsel of the night 
who had thrown off her garment 
of darkness, then withdrew her 
friends, the quarters, whose 


vqirft 5I?rqPp^ 

qvi: I 

‘When the moon who embraced 
the night out of love ascend- 
ed the terrace-like sky, the 
quarters which were delighted, 
moved gradually away as if 



faW8 were brightened with they were the friends (oi 
smiles denoted by the rays, Night).' XIL 15 
white like bits of lotus-stalks.’ 

XX, 47 

XIlL 


II 

* The ornaments, which scat- 
tered billiance all round, did not 
serve their purpose in the case 
of the lotus-eyed ones for they 
defiled the beauty of the slender 
limbs which were spotless aud 
a source of delight.’ XXIII, 46 


^ ^ R^5;4?!Tf «il: II 
^The toilet of 'Jhe fawn ey® 
ladies, even though carefully 
done, did not attain any grace, 
for its beauly was overshadow- 
ed by the natural loveliness of 
their tender, creeper-like 
bodies.’ Xll. 36 


XIV. 


?T5fcTf^e3^5T5EJ?[- 

* 

‘ The orb of the sun, whose 
brightness was like the redness 
of fresh blood, appearing on the 
altar of the top of Udayacala, 
was like the embryo from which 
was to emerge the glory of the 
day.' XXVIII. 80 


nigr^q; 


II \W 

‘At the time of the birth of 
the day on the bed of TJdaya- 
cala, the breeze seeming to be 
the sigh of the Eastern quarter, 
there appears in the Eastern 
direction the twilight sun as if it 
were the young one of an ele- 
phant besmeared with blood.’ 
XV. 18 



XV. 

II ^5r«lWT: p^'^stoll 

‘ Having heard these voices ‘Having thus heard the pane- 
(^iva), showing (on his neck) gyrica of the bards, (the King), 
the marks" of golden bracelets after enjoying himself at the 
which were tied to the arms of his house of his friend, left his bed.* 
beloved (left his bed)-* XIX. 63 XVI 35 

XVI. 

'He hearing his own praise ‘The messenger of him who 

f»Med along the main road.’ had conquered his enemies 
XXXII. 31 entered the gate of the palace 

which was thronged with people,’ 

XVII. 

‘People like you who are soft- ‘There are but two or three 
hearted towards the harsh, persons hbe yon, who are humble 
straightforward towards the even in wealth, gentle in deeds 
crooked, and pure-minded to- even in power, and modest even 
wards the sinful are scarce in in authority.’ XVI. 28 
.the wojld.’ XXXII. 79 

xvm. 







*The tree of valour, in the ‘The tree of valour grew 
border forests of whose king- stronger in the dwellings of his 
dom, had its roots firm in the enemy taking a firm hold with 
matted hair of the matrons of thick fibrous roots and bran- 

the enemy.’ XXXIII. 6 ches.’ I. 31 

XIX 


Magha 

‘Here on the foot of the hills 
comes down from the top the 
water-fall, resembling the long 
and decorated tusk of an ele- 
hant ; and as it is pierced by the 
rays (of colour) from the jewels 
it looks like a rainbow shooting 
upwards., IV. 49 


Kapphi^abhyndaya 






This mountain looks like an 
elephant, who has a prominent 
trunk in the form of a long 
torrent of water which pours 
out from underneath the big 

rock on its top, who has its head 
made yellow by the pollen of the 

Sindura flowers, and who has 
the plantain trees for its long 
tusks. VI. 55 


XX. 




3q%i 1) 


O 



*Now I lun vanquished by the ‘ It does not become you of 
lustre of your eyeB^ thus the feeble lustre to enter into rivalry 
lotos as if drooping in shame, splendid eyes of the 

whispered into the ears o f the fuir-Iimbed one : thus the bee 
playful one by means of the by its hamming seemed to 
humming of the bees’. VII. 60 reproach the ear-lotus which 

touched her eyes.’ IX. 35 

XXI. 

JT 3Fi;^HJ§iT^^rc^JTf^5Tr> 

m fTfirr^^n fPci: || \ 

Having freely smelt the ‘I’he bees eager for the frag 
sighing breath of the ladies, ,^^,3 ^j^itted by the mouths of 
which was pure and fragrant married women became in- 
and which arose from wearines,) different to the art of makiug 
the bees (no longer) had (any 

desire for the wdd flowers. Who Those who drink wine have no 
having an intense passion cares strength of purpose.’ X, 14 
for propriety’! VII [.* 10 

XXII. 



23i 


a^[fhiR*s! m: I 

‘Did the mass of darkaess, 
thick like mud, issue, at the 
close of day, out of the mouths 
of the mountain caves, or did it, 
arriving from the outer regions, 
establish itself there; did it sus- 
pend itself from the sky or 
shoot up from the surface of the 
earth ; or did it proceed sideways 
from the quarters? Thus as the 
darkness gathered in, it became 
difficult to ascertain (where it 
came from)/ IX. 19-20 


‘Masses of darkneos, black as 
ink, appeared in great abund- 
ance, and it seemed as if they 
had issued forth from the sky or 
heaved up from the mountains 
and rivers or sprung up from 
the ground or shot up from the 
nether regions or burst forth 
from the surface of the ocean or 
had been wafted from the direc- 
tions.’ Xr. 30 


xxm. 




<T«Tf if 


Kapphi^abhyudaya XU, 18. 


The moon, coming in contact ‘The noble return the good 
with the Night, attained bright done to them even at the cost of 
ness and instantly adorned her their lives ; therefore, the moon 
(the night) as well. Oh, it is having got her glory from the 
the demeanour of the great that ocean swelled it by her own 
they look to mutnal good without lustre.’ XII, 18 
any delay. 12^. 33 
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XXIV. 


tTSsn q5TI<^*fl4 55^ qw 

\\,^\ ^f^s^q^qi JTfqi qw 

‘Ho«r can glory ascend the sky Goddness of 

unsupported without steping 
sportively on the lofty heads of 

the enemies!' 11,52. the road flooded with the 

mire of blood, follow a person 
who is taking to flight (from the 
battlefieled).’ XVIII. 

Style of Sivasvamin and his thought. 

^ivasvamin has shown his skill in his choice of language, 
in his use of poetic imagery, in his mastery in using double enten- 
dre and in his effective employment of word-figures. At times he 
improves upon the idea expressed by his predecessors, especially 
Magha and Ratnakara (see the comparison), and in some cases 
he brings into play his powers of concise expression and charm- 
ing style to such an advantage that he even excels Ratnakara: 
ajlqi 

^arri^TEPi-. 1 

qn«5T P iq ^fhHi qf^ qi^iq^ 


?q5fn% II 

‘ The ruddy geese give up their sorrow, the bees the lotus 
flowers, the moist breeze the ends of quarters, the lamps their 
flames, tl)e ladies the clasp of their lover’s arms, the moonlight the 
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directions, the lords their homes, the peacodis their roosts, and 
the darkness the remote parts of the sky — all simultauejusly (with 
the risiug of the Snn ) 

The same idea is expressed by Hatnakara in ten stanzas in 
the Haravijaya, XXVIII, 108-118. 

For conciseness we may quote : 

^ cpilBjRjn 

ciret 3?i5nf^m 

qwT? II \ 

‘ The fire of love was, as it were, apportioned while being 
ti’ansformed— its redness was in the lip, its warmth in the breast, 
its smoke in the braid which was covered by bee's, its flame in the 
heart, and its soot (in the form of eollyriurn) in the eye.’ 

«T clr^ cqiF 

fqffl uT I 
5T ^ ^ s=#q q: 

^ II \ »,'9 

‘There was no love engendered by young people which was un- 
taint^ with jealousy howsoever small, and jealousy a friend of 
Kama’s mirth unaccompanied by bickerings was not genuine. 
These bickerings which lacked mutual conciliation did not serve 
their proper purpose, and that conciliation, was useless which did 
not melt (the hearts of) young people,’ 

How close is the sequence of emotions in ; 



m 

* SKfe who did not abbot thb meetihg of Ifrtinf compteH 
was hot a true friend, and they were hdt true lovers #hb were hot 
swayed by Kama. He was not Kama \^ho did not fierce the 
conples with arrows and that was no piercing which did not enter 
into the vitals.’ 

The use of the word ‘muhnh^in the following stanza adds 
force and beauty to the expression : — 

5|: t^cTJFq^r 

‘Now iudistinci, now moistened with confidence, now remind- 
ing of past bickerings, now cunning, now full of affection, now 
unsteady, now full of false oaths, promises, taunts and commands 
and again sweet— thus did the mutual pleasant talk prolong 
endlessly.’ 

His play of fancy (‘utpreksa’) is clear from the following:— 
q3[f 

‘When the young lady leaned on the goblet as her husband 
called out her rival’s name, she was ashamed and seemed to 
enter the wine, indeed, by means of her reflection.’ 

^ =^^iTl%Fi:TTqi 
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*The lotus-bee in front of the lady's face which was redected, 
was like the darkness of pride which had come out of her heart 
that was full of exhiliration.’ 

The sunset causes a dismay in the heart of Cakravaka birds 
and the Iotas ponds that were so gay and charming look dreary 
and desolate. Mark the pathos in the following: — 

‘The afflicted lotus ponds, with their listless watery braids and 
drooping lotus faces, smote their body with the palms of their 
hands as if with the flutterings of the separated ‘Cakravaka’ birds* 
when the Sun plunged into the water.’ 

gUUgqicT II \ 

‘The same swarm of bees hovers round to decorate it and the 
transparent flower juice glitters as before, but lotus never did 
bloom when the San had set. For such persons separation from 
their beloved means death.’ 

JTJRf: wfq iTirW UTUfi^; II 

‘ As if vanquished by jokes, weakened by taunts, shaken off 
by frolics, the pride of high-minded ladies disappeared somewhere 
froip their heart,’ 
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iW 

^ ^ II ^ V 

‘ The bashful lady thought that the shiver of intoxication was 
the result of the drinking in of the moon reflected in the wine, 
who, being naturally cool like snow, causes trembling on account 
of her coldness.’ 

Simple language combined with clearness of thought is seen in 
the use of yad : 

qiqig ii 

‘ Whatever was of unsteady purpose, ridiculous, irrelevant, 
naturally absurd, and out of etiquette, was found afresh in thet alks 
of drunken ones.’ 

?3ft i^5r; 

qra? siq ^ 5qd«i?iwi 

‘ Lazy talk, tremulous eyes, and a behaviour full of confi. 
deuce, were a source of pleasure even when they quarrelled, 
■ynue rendered a great seryice to Kama- ’ 
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The description of the rising of the moon is fall of fine 
ideas pat in gracefal language (it wilt be found in the comparison 
with Ratnakara given elsewhere). At the same place will be 
found the description of the appearance of the masses of darkness 
which, when compared with the two verses from Magha is more 
concise and effective. 

II gnr. €\ q 

‘ The dried hard bark of the wayside tree which has now been 
uprooted by a wretched elephant, (but formerly) on whose trunk 
laden with fruits various birds having roamed in ten quarters 
happily used to rest, sleep, eat and dwell together, is being peeled 
by the cowherd-maids to be used as fuel.’ 

^ qiq^ I 

qr ^ f^5Tqc^'sqf^ || 

‘ The Sun has set. Now go to the nest of your mate, brother, 
sleep well. Crow, enough of the conduct of that good fellow. 
How can that pitiless creature, who went away even when my 
eyes were obstructed by tears, which came out of affection, come 
at your bewailing!' 

g5RW *RT j#: 
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‘ TJjfi bees when they saw the lotus pond ni;^e desolate with 
spflw forsook it even thougii (they were) so familiar (wij:h it). 
41w, whpre can the foul-minded people have a steady and endap- 

affectionate attitude?’ Kapphi^abhyadaya Vllf, 52 

Alliteration, when it adds force to expression and avoids the 
intricacies of meaning is very carefully employed in the eighth 
canto, where the last part of every verse is a ‘ yamaka:’ 

‘Vhen the spring season set in, the travellers on their way 
losing their courage for a moment, were disturbed, just as at the 
rise of the bright moon the oceans become agitated with their 
waves disturbed by fish.’ Kapphipabhyudaya Vllf, 9 

Some of the verses attributed to ^ivasvamin in the Antholo- 
gies are written in the style of the Kapphinabhyudayam, vh. 

JT fq^ q’ro: i 

wm qr?! 

‘ The ‘ cakravaka ’ bird having broken it to eat, does not eat 
the crooked bit of lotus-stalk, thinking it to be the moon. It does 
not drink, even though thirsty, the big drops of water looking like 
stars on the lotus leaves. It takes the lustre of the lotuses 
dappled by bees to be the twilight aocompanied darkn^^s, 



3^ 


(Dhus) dVefttlMen by the cowatdice df sepatfttiori frofa its bftloited 
H thinks even the day to be night.’ 


^cTOisfq 

qqiw 51^^ ll §»Tto ^ ^ 

* That gleam of lips was never even dreamt of by the 
‘ vidruma ’ jew’el. Can that lustre of laughter of the beautiful- 
eyed one be obtained by pearls even by penances? Whence can 
that loveliness be achieved by gold even by falling into fire a 
hundred times? Leaving your beloved who is so rich in jewels, 
for what riches, 0 traveller, are you journeying?’ 

His fondness for using terms from dramaturgy in 4t>uhle 
entendre is dear from several stanzas (See the list of alltisions) 
in the poen and the verse in Ksemendra’i Kavika^tbabharHfaqi 
Which he attributes to ^ivasvamin is a proof of the same tendeiKy. 
For example, KKBH V, 1. 






wm 11 

‘ May the waters of the Yamuna displaying u deH^tfbl 
appearance, being a collection of pleasant drops, Captivating the 
feelings, possessing the virtue of auspiciousness for tliose who 
bathe in it, having a deep solemn flow and a strong Current, 
having clusters of lotuses, and being a means of putting a stop 
to the cycle of rebirths, destroy the darkness of your ignorance, 
like the words of Bharata which manifest their form full of 
Rasas (sentiments), show the develepmeat of Bindli (germ), 



ate poaseesed of BhaTa (emotion), have the merit of a good 
Praveiialta (loterlade), contain a profound garbhasandhi 
(middle junoture), have a lofty Vftti (style), are pervaded bj 
Pu^kara (the art of dancing), and abound in Vi^kambhakas 
(a variety of interludes) 

Compare Kapphinabhy, XIII, 40:— 

‘The stage manager in the guise of delightful amorons sport, 
scattering in the beginning, the handful of flowers in the form of 
qniet loveful conversation and with the Emotion caused by the 
union of the lovers, accomplished his prologue to the auspicious 
drama of erotic pleasures of the young ladies’. 

It is sometimes suggested that double entendre and word 
play in Sanskrit poetry takes away much of the charm in kavya- 
style. No doubt it is by no means easy to understand such 
pieces. But they bring out the richness of the language and 
the skill of the poet to miuld the material iu different metres. 
The oitra kavya was developed with the art of arraying the 
armies in different forms in the battlefield. Moreover, high 
p lft fw of Sanskrit poetry, which is often called ‘ artificial’ was 
written for the Society who could appreciate such niceties and 
h ft d the time to indulge in such intellectual pleasvres. Sanskrit 
poets gave the word puzzles a poetic garb which made them 
more interesting and charming. 

Four examples of double entendre are given below 



'Tbig mountain and the actresses distinctly look graceful — 
this mountain rich in animals such as antUopes, boars, and asses 
and goats ; and the actresses, who are smiling, are captivating, 
are skilled in providing amusement, and are adept in singing 
‘dvipadis’ to the accompaniment of their dance.’ 

‘This mountain shines with the glory of gods, it is rich in 
ospreys, apes and hogs, and its grove shines with its path covered 
with the ‘ kurara’, ‘kisa’, and ‘kirata* plants’. 

The stanza I, 23 (Kapphipabhy) can be taken to mean the 
epithets of Kapphipa, iSiva and a mountain, vi:. 

II 

‘ In that city reigned king Kapphi^^a who had (an emblem 
like) the digit of the moon on his crest, who was of immeasurable 
glory on account of the unrivalled superiority of the united 
valour of the distinguished heroes of his famous metropolis, 
whose presence was worthy of enjoyment (even) in (spite of) 
repeated visits ; who resembled a mountain of enjoyable form, 
which is crested with Indnkala plants, which is possessed of 
abundant lustre that springs from the luxuriant ‘ virabhadra.’ 
grass growing on its formidable ridges; and who was like 
f^iva who has the lord of serpents for his bracelet* who 
has the digit of the moon for his crest, who has an efiKcieot 
array of ‘ gapas', and whose form is worthy of enjoymant’ 
even in many visits, and who is possessed of unlimited glory on 
ficconnt of the valour of Vfrabhndra.’ 



MS 

^TRRq 

q?5rwt«ngt: i » I i 

*0 king, what can be the perpetual reward of a kingdom, 
whose constituents are subject to change and alterations of the 
‘prokftis’, which suffers from movements of conspiracies and 
which is disturbed by enemies, other than the glory which comes from 
the capture of an enemy ’s country ; just as in the case of tho body 
whose limbs are perishable, which is subject to the alterations of 
elements, which is disturbed by passions and which endures all the 
trickeries of delusion, there can be no better reward than its pur- 
ification and betterment for life in the next world.’ 

The poem abounds in double entendre and magnificent 
descriptions. A list of stazas containing play on words will show 
its richness in that branch. The figure of corroboration is 
illustrated by the list of maxims and sayings. 

Thus, ^iva-svamin has tried to give expression to his feelings 
regarding the life at court of the time he lived in. Saturated witli 
the traditional ideals of writing a ‘mahakavya,’ he has described 
all that was required in such a poem. But the didactic character 
of his ‘mahakavya’ is evident from the finish of his poem. 

In his conception of kingly duties, and in hi^ description of a 
kingdom’s prosperity, he conforms merely to the classic ideals laid 
down by the long line of Hindu law-givers. But singularly enough 
in the fin^ message to the world, which he puts in the mouth of the 
Buddha, he reflects, as though in a mirror, the developing tendency 
of the period to attempt a compromise between Buddhism and 
orthodox Hinduism. To a Buddhist, the ideal existence is that of 
a monk who by following the eightfold path is qualifying for the 
final straggle to break the bonds of the birth-cycle. According 
to this conception of monastic life, tberefoi*e, nothing could have 
l^aen ofore eahntlated to bring eternal glorjr and ‘qirva^a’ to king 



Kaj^hiQa than the change of kingly attire for the mean garb of 
a Bbik$u. But the Poet’s Buddha is the hual link in the chain 
of Avatars and what could have been more appropriate for him 
than to end with the message of his predecessor Sri Kr$|ia, and 
to exhort King Kapphi^a to serve the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha best by discharging his own regal duties according to 
the law of Dharma 1 We, therefore, find in this poem the treatment 
of a tendency which found its final expression in another fellow- 
Kashmlrf K^emendra in his Da^avataracarita. 

His Language And Metre. 

In the use of language ^ivasvamin is by no means less 
important than Magba and Batnakara. His fondness to coin 
new words such as ‘aSavalli’ and ‘digvalli’ for ‘kalpalata’, 
‘harigopika’ for ‘indragopika’ ; his use of rare feminine words 
like ‘svadana ; 'sambhasapa ‘sarasi’, ‘satpadi’, ‘kadya', 
‘prasanna’, ‘pataii’, ‘kalaSi’, ‘kalasl’, garja’, ‘ruja’, ‘muraja, 
his employment of rare words like ‘akathaipkatba’, 'ahamahamika 
‘aralika’, ‘ukha’, ‘rama’, all these are evidence of the richness 
of his vocabulary and mark him out to be a literary artist of 
great eminence who experimented with new material and made 
use of the choicest and rarest forms of expression. He has 
made a profuse use of Aorists in the Ninth Canto, of Past 
Perfect forms ip the Fourteenth, and of desideratives and de- 
nominatives like his fellow writers of Mahakavyas. The short- 
ening of the long vowel in ‘prasuka’ to ‘prasuka’ (VII,10),- and 
the lengthening of the in tial’ in ‘akasmat’ to ‘akasmSt’ (XX, 20) 
are departures from the strict rules of Sanskrit Vyakara^ia 
and are introduced to comply with the adjustment of metre. 

In his Mahakavya, ^ivasvamin has throughout, made a very 
apt choice of the style (riti) to confirm to the sentiment (rasa) 
and by that harmony imbues the reader with an appeal and 

<^arm of his own. In the first five cantos wherein he desenbes 



tbe^: scenes in the court of a king attended by chieftanbto wjboee 
eBthustsam is at its height in anticipation of a .wsr, he epiploj^s 
* 030 gu^^’ in the service of ‘viraxasa’. In the descriptive por- 
tion of the poem (VI — XV) he takes us away froxii the main 
iheme of the peom and uses the Vaidarbhiriii', whose chief 
qualities, perspicuity, grace, and elevation are best noticeable 
in his description of the seasons, the rising of tbe moon, and 
the Dawn. 

Again in the description of the battle scenes he employs 
long compounds, hyperbolic expressions, and words which lack 
sweetness, all these being the qualities of ‘gaudi ilti’. 

In the closing canto of his peom he has ‘madhurja* sweet- 
ness), ‘kanti’ (grace) and ‘prasada’ (vivacity), which agree 
with the sublime and tranquillizing influence of the Buddha who 
is introduced tliere. 

Taking the poem as a whole if we could ignore the ‘citra- 
kivya’, which according to Mammata does not constitute poetry 
of the highest order, ^ivasvamin’s achievement as a Mahakavi 
does in no way fall short of the ideals of a true Sanskrit 

poet. 

Sivasvamin has used thirty eight metres in his poem, but 
he surpasses Bharavi and Magha in employing thirty-four 
metres where they could only use sixteen and twenty-two in 
the corresponding captos of their poems. 

Metres used by .sivasvamin. 


1. Anu§tnbh. ^ 160 

2. Upendravajra __ 9 

3. Indravajra 6 

4 . U pajati 46 


(1) See on Metre the followinir books: — 

1. H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol II, 

p, 62 ff. 

2. A. Borooah, Sanskrit Prosody (especially for the 

use of metre in Sanskrit Epic Poems). 





5. 

Svagata 


^ 46 

6. 

^alinl 


40 

7. 

Rathoddhata 


_ 1 

8. 

VarnSastha 


_ 55 

9. 

IndravamAa. 


1 

10. 

Drutavilambita 


_ 61 

11. 

Pramitabsara 


2 

12. 

Cancalak?ika 


1 

13. 

Sragviijl 


_ 1 

14. 

Totaka 


1 

15. 

Prahar§ini 


43 

16. 

Mattamayuri 


_ 41 

17. 

Rucira 


40 

IS. 

Manjublia^i^I 


_ I 

19. 

Vasantatilaka^ 


_ 65 

20. 

Kurariruta 


_ 1 

21. 

Pathya 


_ 2 

22. 

Mai ini 


__ 49 

23. 

^aiikala 


__ 1 

24. 

Tu^aka 


_ ] 

25. 

Vai;iini 


_ 1 

26. 

Nardatakaip 


_ 37 

27. 

Hari^S 


_ 40 

28. 

Mandakranta 


_. 34 

29. 

Sikhari^fi 


„ 1 

30. 

VaipSapatrapatita 


_ 1 

3]. 

S a rdfl ■ a vi krldi ta 


_ 8 

32. 

Sragdhaia 


11 

33. 

Aivalalita 


_ 1 

34. 

Viyogini 


__ 50 

35. 

Pu§pitagra 


__ 39 

36. 

Malabhariiii 


— 41 

37. 

oikha 


2 

38. 

Arya 


_ 42 

39. 

Doubtful 

Total 

— 11 

993 
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Pratikas (1) of quotations from the Kapphinabhyndaya and 8f 
Stansas Attributed to BlvasTamin. 

1. 

Kapphipabhy. I, 24. Kavya IV, 3S. S. R. R. p. 110. 

2. uiicFnj 
Kkbh. V, 1. 

3. 

KKbh. IV, 1. 

^ f. 

Kapph pabhy. XII, 29; Tika. II, 381. 

5. 

KKbh. IV, ]. 

b. ^5Tiqq^qr 

Kapphipabhy. XII, 27; Sbhv. i416. 

7. ^355TRq qil5J5f5?qF5TJiqigqif 

Kapphipabhy. I, 24; Kavya. X, 39. S. K. B. p. 139, 

8- f^^q^iirfi vr5if 

Kapphipabhy. XIV, 29; Sbhv. 2099. 

9* 

Sbhv. 1140. 

1 0 ^ 

]3 Kapphipabhy. VII, 30; Sbhv. 1756. 

11. i%q^fq qcl^TR^^^ 

Sbhv. 810. 

72. »W[ftqiTql%q:i5rif;cii ci^ 

Kapphipabhy. VII, 26. Pada, ii, 6, 3, 32. 

Skm. ii, 713. 

14. ??n ^iqf^ 

Sbhv. 2097. 

15. 

Tika 1, 19 where its source is given as the Kapphipabliy. 
(Not yet identified). yy v ^ 



1& 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


23. 


21 

25. 

26 . 

27. 


28. 


29. 


Kapphi^abby, I, 37. Kavya IV, 39. S. K. B. p. 129. 
Kapphipbhy. VIII, 53 ; Jlk& II, 257. 


Kappbi^abhy. VIII, 36. Tika, IV, 29. 

tfilT 

Kapphi^abhy. II, 38. 'flka IV, 98. 


3^- 

Sbhv. 2107. 


5119^ qr JT lag 

Kkbh. IV,]. 

Kapphi^abhy. X, ll ; Pada ii, 6, 1, 2; footnote in Vyakh- 
yasndha, under ‘mahela'. 

SR%S«?r WWl ?i^cTiqJTRig 
Kapphi^iabhy. XV, 13; Tika, II, 39; Pada ii, 2,17. 
Footnote in Vyakhyasudha under ‘ arari’. 

Kapphipabhy. XIV, 37. Skm. ii, 628. 

Kapphi^a I, 38. Ka^ya II, 29. S. B. B. p. 109. 

iffRi >Tip?qr IT 
Sbhv. 1826. 
iTifqiT; f 

Kapphi^abhy. XVII, 26. Tika I, 39; Subhfiti. 

inqicR^^TinqTcr. 

Kapphipabhy. XVIII, 58; Tika I, 51. 

5TTn*nR qqti% 

Sbhv. 710. 


(1) See also Kavlndravacanasarauccaya pp. llX—113 for 
fmtber details re^rdin^ other antholo^eg, 



30. 


Kapphifliabhy. VI, 6; Tfka IV, 176; where it is 
prabbaraea. 

31. 

Kapphipabhy. XIX, 14; Tika IV, 163; Pada, iii, 4, 12; 
'footnote to Vyakhasudha under addba. 

32. 

Sbhv. 438. 

33. 

Kapphipabhy. XIV, 14; Sbhv. 2098. 

34. 

Kapphi^abhy. XIV, 15; Sbhv. 15. 

35. ^ 

Kapphipabhy. XLV, 33; Sbhv. 2101. 

36. 5T 

Kapphi^abhy. XIV, 7; Sbhv. 2062. 

Subha§ita Haraval!*. The authorship is disputed. See 
the Kavindravacanasarauccaya. 

38. 

Kapphi^abhy. XVIII, 38; Tika J, 132; ManOrama of 
Ramanathrai p. 176. 

Among the above quotations those in Kavya Prakash viz. 

( 1 ") 

have been first traced by me. In fl|T?KWlHd 
ii, 628, is found in Kapphinabhyndaya XIV, 37. 

Buddhist Names And Terms Occurring in The Text. 

1. Avadana I. 2. A legend of glorious achieve- 

ment, 

The theory that ‘atman’ does 
pot exist separately. 


5a 


2, Anatmavatta XX, 17. 



3. Aryasatyaip VI, 65 ; XX, 

27. 

4. Asrava VI, 69. 

5. Arhatva VT,60, 

6. Baddha VI, 46; XVIII, 80 ; 

XX, 27. 

7. Bodhil.l; VI,69; 

8. Bhartr,XX. 20; 

9. Bhflmi XX,16; 

10. Bhiksubhava XX, 23. 

11. Caitya XVT, 10; 

12. Dai6abala I, I ; 


13. Dharma XVI, 2; XX, 

15,27 

14. Dr?ti XX, 18. 

15. Duhkha XX, 14, 15. 

16. Dhyana VI, 65. 

17. Dhatu VI, 65. 

18. Hetama'a XX, 15. 


19. Jina VI,23;XVIII,76. 

20. Mara XVT, 7. 

21. Mukti XX, 18. 

22. Maitrl XX, 29. 

23. Mok§a XVI, 4, 10. 

24. Nirvana XVIII, 76; 

XX, 33. ' 


The foar troths. 

‘Subtle dealing matter'. 

The State of being an Arhat. 

The Enlightened. ^ 

Wisdom, perfect knowledge. 

The Buddha. 

The ten stages of attaining 
‘nirTa^a’. 

The state of being a 
Bnddhist Monk, 

A Buddhist Sanctuary. 

The ten powers possessed by 
the Buddha. (See Acta 
Orientaiia Vol. IX, p. 260. 

Doctrine. 

Intuition. 

Suffering. 

Concentrated Comtemplation. 

Elements. 

The Chain of oansal Laws 
also known ‘pratityasamnt* 
pada’ 

The Buddha. 

Temptation. 

Salvation, 

Friendliness, one of the 
Paramitas, ‘Perfections’. 

Emancipation. 

Extinction of all suffering. 
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25. 

Nirodha XX, 15. 

Extinction ; one of the four 
noble truths. 

26. 

Pratibarl, XVIII, 79; 

One who performs miracles. 

27. 

Pratibarya XVIII, 80; 

XX,3. 

A miracle. 

28. 

Pratisaipharya XVIII, 77. 

One who performs miracles. 

29. 

Ratnatraya XX, 26. 

The three jewels— The 
Buddha, the Dharma, the 
Sangha. 

30. 

Raga XX, 18. 

Attachment. 

31. 

Saipskara XX, 25. 

One of the five ‘skandhas’. 

32. 

Svami XX, 23|. 

The Buddha. 

33. 

gaslf XX, 19; XX, 33. 

The Buddha 

34. 

Sugata XVI, 10; XX, 3. 

The Buddha. 

85. 

Saipgha VI, 46 ; XX, 27. 

The Order, 

36. 

Spar$a XX, 14. 

Sensation. 

37. 

Saipvid VI, 65. 

Knowledge. 

38. 

Sadabhijna VI, 65. 

The one possessed of six 
psychic powers. 

39. 

Upadana XX, 14. 

Substratum. 

40. 

Vedana XX, 14. 

One of the Skandhas. 

41. 

Vihara XVI, 10. 

A Monastery. 


Note . — ^ivasvamin has not used any special terms whicii 
could distinctly relate him to any school of Buddhism in 
Kafotira^but has shown his knowledge of the Banddha philosophy. 
For full discussion on tliese terms see — 

i. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana by Stchecbatsky 

1927. 

ii. The Bodbisattva doctrine by Hairadayal> 1932. 

iii. Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism by Suzuki, 1907. 

Important Panr^ic Epic, Tantric, and other allusions in the 

poem. 

1. Astronomical terms, VIII, 55; XII, 14; XIV, 2. 

2. Agastya drinking the ocean, XVIII, 50. 

3. Baiarama and Tamuna, I, 27, 



4. The Churning of the ocean, IV, 19. 

5. Drarauturgy, III, 5,- IV, 42; VI, 10, 15, 30, 21, 29, 7l; 
Xm, 1,40; XVIII, 22. 

6. Hiravyagarhha, XI, 2, 34. 

7. Indra, VI, 57; XII, 6; XVI, 71; his elephant, XII, 5; 
X\', 15; his capital, XVI, 5. 

8. Janmejaya's serpent sacrifice. 111, 18. 

9. Kali or Durga, 1, 10, 37 ; III, 9 ; IV, 4; XVI, 7 ; XVII, 5 ; 
XVIII, 10. 

10. Kalaratri II, 6; IV, 1 ; XI, 37. 

11. Kama, I, 21. 

12. Krsfla, III, 4; VI, 18; XI, 33; his mission of peace to 
the Kauravas, III, 4. 

13. Kftya, III, 24, 28; XV, 33, 

14. Ivhapdavadafaa, XVIf, 12, 

15. Lak$mi, 1, 18; X, 19. 

1 G. Musical terms, II, 16. 

27. Nala and Damayanti, XVIII, 4. 

18. Nagananda, VI, 61. 

19. Para?urama and the Ksatriyas, IV, 38, 

20. Papini, XVIII, 23. 

21. Bahn, 1, 13, 27. 

22. feiva, HI, 13; his dance, V, 43; XI, 2; his laughter, 1, 
11, 23; his burning of Kama, IH, 13; VI, 73; his burning of 
of Tripura, XVII, 46. 

23. The Sun depositing its lustre in the fire at sunset, XV, 
25; XVI, 19. 

24. Tantric rites, I, 25, 29 ; V, 44; XV, 33. 

25. Tripupdraka, I, 30. 

26. Vi^pu, 39; XI, 8; as Vainana, XI, 9; as the Boar in 
carnation, IH, 37; XVII, 113. 

27. Tama, III, 3, 



^OME or THE MAXIMS AND SAYINGS IN THE PO^. 

‘This is the return of servants’ indebtedness to their masters 
that they ascertain the essence of things that concern 
thepi. ’ 

2. ^ JTurqJiwnia 

II 

‘They become the recipients of wealth and fortune who 
know how to please their servants.’ 

3. cm 

‘That IS a place for privacy where there are no strangers.’ 

4 . 1 %^^ ^ 

wl II 

‘Miseries leave alone a man who has foresight just as 
female deer keep away from the lion.’ 

^Ic^ 11 

‘Glory of a king fostered in the company of intolerance 
and cherished solely by courage does not last long when 
he proeiastipates.’ 

‘A piece of iron when its hardness has been overcome by 
the appliance of intense heat becomes serviceable.’ 

7. CW ^»#tctiqi: || 

‘Behold what an unsurpassable power glory has.’ 

S^q ^ 


8 . 
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;. *WliatitittliBr testing of gold is required when it has been 
thrice purified.’ 

9. JT >i3n% 

‘The glory of prudence and wisdom never perishes.’ 

10 . ^ ’ 

i%’5^rwi?q ^jq: i 

‘A king who is surrounded by clever Ministers never 
courts disaster. ’ 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


17 . 


‘He is the friend who remains the same m grief and 
happiness.’ 


qt q^ I W’i 

‘Policy is an excellent means of victory,’ 

*r 1 

5iTqrl*h?^fcl(%^! SHqij; | 


‘Only the mind of the great is able to contain simultaneously 
both anger and forbearance.’ 



‘It is the glory of the servant to be remembertd by his 
master at the proper time.’ 

‘The Iruit of affection, indeed, is mutual delightful talk.’ 

‘ That is beauty which can satisfy the taste of worthy 
people whose minds are attracted by good qualities’. 

gif: gcii g?R!^q 

qfg^O^Wt 



m 

‘ The real object and the benefit of the birtt of Mod 
people ifi that they always show hospitality to tiJoee 
who come to their houses’. 

18. gtuhdlsrq 
I 

‘Even the meritorious become ignoble in certain cases’. 

ly. * fi §1^ »n?RlcJlfiT: 

‘ Alas, where can foul-minded people have constant affection 
for a long time’. 

20. ?T(lt 

‘ The mind of the great always looks to the happiness and 
welfare of others’. 

21. ti 

‘ What supplicants approach a person whose glory is 
gone’. 

22 . 

‘ Those who drink wine have no strength of purpose’. 

2 ?. ?PTf%5 I » •jK 

‘ What is there which is beyond the achievement of the 
passionate’. 

24. teiqf | ^ o,^ ^ 

‘ Even calamity at certain times may bring about the best 
of results’, 

f 

2n. ^ 

‘ Even the slightest breach of a long-standing affection 
causes accute affliction’. 

2(i.. 

: lipnWRt- 

‘ A present from one’s lover offered with great affection 

prodacee intense entbnsiMm’. 



3S5 




28 . 


29. 


.30. 


31. 


32. 

33. 


34. 


35. 


36 . 


‘ The good-intentioned have their aspiration closely 
followed by its achievement’. 

‘ Oh, even for those who have mastered themfielves it is 
difficult to transgress the course of time’. 

ST IIH K 

‘ The grandeur of merits does not decrease even when the 
great people suffer decline’. 

3TW 6cTT » 

< To whom does the company of the noble not bring 
prosperity’. 

ft 

STT^Rfq \\\\ K 

‘ The noble return their obligations even at the expense 
of their lives’. 

ST TIJT^rl: 11^ 

‘Affection does not tolerate any impediment’, 

SI T«TTftcTt 99 ^tq‘ 

* That is true love, that is real affection, where anger does 
not last long’. 

^ ^ 51 jjtfl WrTJ^ \\\\,\o 

‘ Who do not side with virtue’. 


'T:wf^.fIWi*qi9^TrT: 

‘ Instruction imparted by the wise to a deserving person 
produces thousandfold results’. 
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* When fortune is favourable one may get good resists 

even from one who is hollow (meritless) within*. 

37. ^ Jf. \ \ 

‘An elephant who has uprooted mountains will not lower 
his tusk for a blade of grass*. 

38. ' ?T II 

‘ One vanquished by the stronger cannot be saved even 
by his own kinsmen'. 

39. N^ffrq. II \ \ 

‘ Oh, the tendencies of one’s mind, the complications of 
which are concealed, cannot be fathomed’. 

40. ?riq JI5F|sd<q^<i*hd: I 

cii5i^ 3(?7ifiiqii 5T^ei 3?i i 

* The vile speech of a wicked person shows its foulness 

without yielding its inherent impurity though polished 
with effort, just as copper eveu though bruslud shows 
black stains’. 

41. ^"*1^ II 

‘ The wicked have foulness of envy just as seipents have 
venom*. 

42. ^ ?sfr: 

qiT^iiq q.a«hqi$qHi i 

‘ The giory of a person who is soiled with ‘dust by paying 
homage to others is a mockery. Bracelets do not adorn 
a person who is armless*. 

43. ?icqi#rfq sr’.^T 

Vwi 11 ^ 

‘ What is magnanimity but telling the truth ; 

What is selfishness but amassing virtue ; 

What is wickedness but ingratitude ; 

And what is (true) renown but the uplift of the poor*,, , 



44. 


Wl«WM 3^ I 

«T)?R^5«5|JTr ?T??I Wf II 

‘ How can the goddess of glory follow a person who is 
running away (from the battlefield) as she walks' with 
soft steps on the road covered with the mire of 
blood’. 

45. ^ ^ qw ^ I 

‘ He alone lives whose enemy cannot survive when burnt 
vrith his anger and he who runs away in dread of him 
(the enemy) is forsaken by the Goddess of Glory’, 

46. «nqrai5 HttcTaRl^rr % felt; II 

‘ Even Success comes as the proper time for it arrives’. 

An alphabetical list of proper names’ mentioned in the 

poem. 

1. Aja, XVI, 80. 

2. Aj»n, XVI, 85; XVIU, 5. 

3. AmbariSa, III, 22; IV, 43. 

4. Atoiaka, V, 33; XVI, 67. 

5. Akfti, V, 4. 

6. Andhra, III, 17 ; IV, 22. 

7. Babhm, UI, 32 ; IV, 43 ; XVIil, 19. 

S. Bala, m, 8; IV, 22; V, 2, 35; XVI, 76. 

9. Bhatjacarya, XX, 36; Father of Sivasyamin. 

10. Bbima, HI, 19 ; V, 12 ; XV III, 25. 

11 . Bhl§ma, 1II» 1^- 

1. Most of the names of the Kings - occurring in this poem 

can be traced in the Mahabharata and other Fur^s. 

See (i) Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by Pargiter. 

(ii) Index to the Names in the Mahabharata by Sdrenson, 



12. Bhi?maka,HI,14; V,8;XVm,21. 

13. Bhflridhaman, IH, 10; V, 8; XVIII, 21. 

14. Candramitra XX, 35, The Bnddhist preceptor of 
Bivasv&min. 

15. Danta-cakra-or-vaktra, III, 37. 

16. Dariaka, III, 3; V. 46; XVI, 1, 40, 54, 64; XVU, 1. 

17. l)ak?ipatya, XVIII, 43; XX, 19. Kapphupa. 

18. Drama, V, 35. 

19. Drdhadhanu?, Ill, 21; IV, 21, Of. df^aratha, 
daiaratha. 


20. Dal|^9epa, 111, 42, cf. Fftha^fepa. 

21. Dhuhdlm, XVI, 83. 

22. Gada, 1II,33;1V, 22;V,7. 

23. Indu, ni, 26 ; IV, 22 ; YVI, 74. 

24. Ji9pa, III, 7, 30; IV, 43, 


25. Kapphipa, I, 23; II, 18; XVI, 60; XVII, 1, 13; XVIII, 

26. Karandhama, III, 36; V, 9; XVKI, 23, 

27. Kadambaka, XVI, 79. 

28. Kandu, XVII, 7. 


29. Kirmira, 111, 16 ; IV, 22. 

30. Kakura, XVI, 68; XVHI, 10. 

31. Kanka, IV, 22. 


32. KaoraTya, in, 40. 


33. 

34. 


Koiala, XVIU, 39. 
Ko4ale4vara, XVIII, 39. 
Ivautala, II, 31. 
Koaaiadhipa, XVm, 71. 


1 

Prasenajit. 

J 


35. Krpa, IV, 22. 

36, Mada, XVII,9. 
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37 . Madraka, V, 35 ; XVI, 75 ; XVIII, 19. 

38. Manu, XVI, 81. 

89. Mucnkunda, XVI, 70. 

40. Nala, III, 26 ; IV, 202 ; V, 10. 

41. Narmada, I, 22. 

42. Ni?ada, V, 34; XVI, 69. 

43. Pavana or Yavana, IV, 22, 43; V, 5. 

44. Pa^dya, III, 11; IV, 22, 43; XVIII, 16. 

45. Paijdu, XVIII, 16. 

46. Prasada, XVI, 72. 

47. Pradyota, III, 31 ; IV. 43. 

48. Protha, III, 34; IV, 22, 43; XVITI, 7. 

49. Praeenajit, 11, 32; V, 31; XVI, 1, 14,40; XVIII, 

35. 79. 

50. Pfthudlivaja, III, 29. 

51. Raghu, XVI, 66; XVIII, 6. 

52. Rukmin, III, 38; V, 11. 

53. Baru, XVI, 84; XVIII, 6. 

54. Reva, I, 42. 

55. Sahadeva, XVI, 71. 

56. Samudra, III, 20. 

57. Snbandhn, III, 6. 

58. SuMhu, tll, 2 ; IV, 6, 41. 

59. Suketu, III, 13. 

60. Sura, XVI, 77. 

61 . Surandhra, V, 35 ; XVl, 73 ; XVIII, 4. 

62. Sura^tr, III, 12; IV, 22. 

63. Sularman, III, 9; IV, 20; V, 3. 

64. Sauvlra, V. 35. 

65. Sauviramalla, XVI, 78. 

66. Sauvalka, 111, 39. 

C7. Satadhann^, IV, 43, 
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68. S^atadlivaja, ill, 24; V, 6. 

69. ^ravastj, If, 32, 52. 

70. ^ruta, V, 35; XVI, 82. 

71. ^iva, XVI, 76. 

72; Sivasvainin, XX, 38. 

73. l^ri ^ivasvamir, XX, 36. 

74. ^ialva. III, 28. 

75. Sahara, XVI, 47. Kapphi^a. 

76. Utkala, III, 18. 

77. ITgrasena, III, 25. 

78. Vindhya, I, 2. 

79. Vyadha, XVITI, 42, Kapphipa. 

80. Vasudeva, V, 35. 

81. Yugaiidhara, XVIII, 18. 

The ^abdalankaras^ used in tlie Kapphi^abhyudayada^i. 

1. Yamakas. 

(i) Tyapeta and avyapeta. 

VI. 2, 4, 6, H, 10, 12, 14, 20, 38, 

38, 42, 44, 50,58, 64,74, 78, 

84. -20 

VIII. 1-59. -59 

XVIII. I, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 18, 21 24, 

29, 65, 72, 75, 77. “14 

(«) Samudga. VI, 16, 18, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 

34, 36, 40, 46, 48, 52, 54, 56, 

60, 62, 66, 68-73. -26 

1. See Kavyadar<a, Chapter n|, , . 



fill 



VIIT. 60 

-1 


XVni. 60 , 74. 

“2 

{in) Sandafta. 

XVIIT, 70. 

-1 

(iv) Mahayamaka. XVIII. 64. 

-1 

(v) Pratipadapratiloma, XT. 80. 

-I 


xvni, 26 , 

-1 

2. Sarvatobhadra 

XVin, 34. 

-1 

3. Ekaksara 

XVin, 56. 

-1 

4. Dvyaksara 

XVIII 6, 12, 17,22, 36,38,40,44, 



46, 48, 49, 52, 55. 

-13 

5. Tryak§ara 

XVIII, 51. 

-1 

6. Caturaksara 

XVIII, 3. 

-1 

7. Niro?thya 

XVIII, 8, 

-1 

8. Atalavya 

xvm, 20 . 

-1 

9. Oomturikabandha XVIII, 25. 

“1 

10. Mura.iabandha XVIIT, 27. 

“1 

11. Kancibandha 

XVIII, 63. 

”1 

1 2. Padroabandha XVIII, 31. 

-1 

13. Kriyaguptlb 

» 

XVIII, 33. 

“1 


Total 

149 


COHOLUSION. 

The reconstructed Text is based mainly on the readings 
of M. but where Pj, pa, and P., have furnisned better readings a 
full consideration is given to them. Very few occasions have 
arisen where emendations were felt a necessity, but every attempt 
has been made as far as possible to avoid them. 



Haring gathered together all this information about this 
Mahikar^a and pursued all this study into the salient points 
regarding its language, thought, theme, and style, it seems strange 
fliat such a poem should have remained comparatively obscure. 
Although it had the distinction of being quoted and referred to 
in anthologies and other works it has not, so far, been commented 
upon. The plausible reason for this seems to be that 

the Brahmanic Literary Society ignored its importance under 
the mistaken belief that it celebrated the triumph of a non- 
Brahmanic faith. It has already been shown that what appears 
to be a triumph on the surface is in reality an attempt to reflect 
the growing tendency of the time to absorb Buddhism in the fold 
of Vaispavism. 

In conclusion, I welcome this opportunity to express ray deep 
sense of gratitude to Professor F, W. Thomas, who initiated me 
during my studies at Oxford into this field of Research in Kavya 
Literature. But for his kind and generous help it would heve been 
impossible to bring to light this literary production of Bivasvamin, 
which has remained in the dark for the last millenium. 1 should also 
like to express my obligations to the Librarian, India Office Library, 
who kindly undertook to supply me with transcripts of the poem 
from the Libraries at Puri and in Kashmir. To Sir Aorel Stein 
I am grateful for his permission to use one of the Mss. in his 
Kashmir Collection deposited in the Indian Institute Library, 
Oxford. 

August 1933. 


OACRI SHANKAR. 



A MARATHI IDIOM. 

Sten Konow. 

When I was preparing the Marathi Volume of the Linguistic 
Survey of India I became interested in an idiom which I thought had 
an exact parallel in my own language, while it did not seem to me to 
be in accord with the general structure of Marathi : a person 
or thing which is going to be spoken of is first, so to say, intro- 
duced through a noun in the nominative case, and then incorporated 
into the context by means of a pronoun. 

The idiom has been mentioned e.g, in Rev. Ganpatrao R. 
Navalkar's The Student’s Marathi Grammar (3rd edition, 
Bombay 1894, paras. 566 ff.) : 

“The demonstratives M and asS, are often used appositionally, 
and serve the following uses:— 

1. ha is often used in apposition to the subject, when the 
nominal predicate defines or explains the latter: BasiS ha 
Oopajrawatsa mulga hota, Rama was the son of Gopajrao; 
Mumbai h8 iahar ahe, Bombay is a city. 

3. The appositional ha is inflected instead of the nouns for 
which it stands: hatll ghotje ani bail hySs tsara ghalS, give 
grass to the elephants, horses and oxen ; Rama Hari api Qopa) hyl- 
pek§fl Sakhlhu?ar ahe, Sakhi is cleverer than Rama, Hari, and 
GopaJ”. 

Every Marathi book contains examples of this idiom. The 
following are taken from the ^ukasaptati (ed. Schmidt, Leipzig 
1897):- 

1. Dewiarma brahmap yaci awastha kafl gha^ll. the 
brahmap Dewiarraa, his state how became (p, 1) ; 

2. Tyfitsa mltr Trivikram yapS Vidagdhacfldanja?! ya-naiM 
tpk va Malatl n5m6 maina ya-pramapg don pak$l Madnas apfln 
dfle, his friend Trivikram,— by him, Vidagdhacfldamapi,— by this 
name a parrot, and a maina by name MalaQ, — so mpch, 



two birds were brought and given to Madan i.e. his 
friend Trivikram gave Madan two birds, viz. the parrot 
Vidagdbacfld^^aV' the maina Milatf (p. 1) : 3. Ga^candr 
namS raja yace patra sabawartmaa ramavb ya-staw 
prakarS iirDgar kardn tsaliM, she used to pat on various decoration 
for this piii’pose: il should be sported together with the son of 
him, viz. tho raja Gupcandr (p. 4 ) ; f. t6 dwarpal ySs dhfirt- 
Vimal yapS saipgitlS hot®, then it had been said by him, viz. the 
false Vimal, to them, viz. the door keepers (p. 13) ; 5. Bhlmak 
nam® raja hota tyatsa patr Mohan to Haridatt nam® sawkar yaci 
strf Lak^ml tfj barobor sambhog karavyas icchit hota, there was 
a raja nanaed Bhlmak, his son Mohan, — he was wishing to enjoy 
himself with her, viz. Lak?ml, the wife of him, viz. the banker 
named Haridatt. 

Such sentences do not only belong to the literary language, 
but are, as may be seen from Mr. Navalkar’s remarks, used in 
daily speech. 

In the Marathi volume of the Linguistic Survey we read on 
p. 255 ; Patgowarltsa Oindhn Lodhi yacya kade tn tsakri hotas 
ka, Cindhu LodhI of Patgowarl, — were you in his service! Here 
it is quite clear that the purpose is to draw attention to Cindhu 
Lodhi, to indroduce him as the chief person concerned with the 
matter in question, and such is evidently the case in most 
instances. 

It will be seen that the proleptic noun is usually without any 
syntactical connexion with the ensuing sentence. In the opening 
of the fifth fSukasaptati example, however, we find a whole 
sentence used instead of a proleptic noun, the predicate hota being, 
it is trrie, originally a participle, and often the resuming word is 
not an ordinary pronoun, but an adverb. Thus in the Linguistic 
Survey, p. 256 : to nidzla hota tewhS tyacya anga warats hote, 
he sleeping was, — then, were thej^ on his body! and, similarly 
in the ^akasaptati, p. 1 : purv! Oandrakala nagrice ^bay! 
Vikranuen raja rajya karit astft teth® koplek Haridatt nam® 
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lawk^ rahat hota, formerly when King Vikramsen was reigning 
in Candrakala town, -there a banker named Haridatt was staying. 

The same idiom is also known in Hindi. Thus S. H. Kellogg 
in his Grammar of the Hindi language (2nd edition, London 
1893 , para 675 c.) says that the nominative case “sometimes 
stands independently by anakolonthon ; as Maharaj we bai^he 
hal, the great king,— he is seated ; ^astravidya an ^lastravidya ye 
dob nhc padvl dainewarl bal, sacred science and military science, 
— these two confer high rank”. 

Professor Turner has boen good enough to give me the 
following, similar, sentences from Nepali; Rama bhane ayo, Kama, 
— he came; Bujbasatva bhane le mahaka§ta payo, as for 
Bujhasatva,— he fell into misfortune; timi bhane oardo nmer> 
ki rabi chen, swami bhane bnra rahi chan, as for you,— you are 
in the presence of life; your husband,— he is old. 

Similar turns of expression will probably also be found 
in other Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and they are also to be 
met with, outside India, e. g. in Germanic languages. The 
following are taken from Falk og Torp, Dansk-norskens syntax 
[Kristiania 1900, p. 276] : Eirikr hinn sigrs^i konnngr t 
Bviwjd*, hann hafS^i fengit, Eirik the Victorious, king of 
Sweden,— he had got; inn gamli hrimmvnrs, hann kollnm ver 
Ymi, the old ogre, -him we call Ymer; men Thor ban haver sin 
h^T p mer mist, but Thor,— he has lost his hammer; ja, ein 
derber and tropkener Spass, nichts geht nns darneber, yes, a 
sancy and dry fun,— nothing surpasses that. 

It is not necessary to look out for further non-Indian 
parallels. The idiom is evidently spread over a wide area, and 
we have every reason for thinking that it is fairly old. 

In India it can be traced back to an early period. In his 
paper on the Manikiala inscription (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 1909, p. 650). Professor Lueders mentions “those 
parenthetical sentences that are found in Pali prose texts," and 
^ves as an example Jataka T, 278: bodhisatto nagabalp 



thamasai^aaao ntMliya orlmatirato uppatit^ d^doMa ««t9 
aadlmajjhe eko pit^Mpasapo atthi tasmiip nipateti, the 

. Bodhrasttva, having the vigour of an elephant and full of 
strength, having jumped form this side of the river,— on this side 
■of the island, in the midst of the river, is a projecting rock,— on 
that he jttmps down. 

Another example of the same kind (1. c. IV, p. 290) may 
follow : tada te ubho saipvasaip fcappetya tasmiip yeva Rare 
ekasmiip dipake kalambarukkho atthi samanta ndakena 
parikhitto tasmiip kalavakaip katva pativasiipsu, then those 
two, having set up a joint household, in that very lake, on an 
island, is a kalamba- tree,- there they built their nest and 
lived. 

In both these instances we seem to be justified in speaking 
of parenthetical sentences. What we have before us is, first a 
nominative, accompanied by a gerund, and introducing us to the 
real subject; then a complete sentence indicating a locality, and, 
finally, a clause, giving the relationship between both. 

The contents of the ‘"parenthetical” sentence can. however, 
also be given as an independent nominative. I take the following 
examples from the Ulghanikaya, Vol. Ill; so sattamadtTaaapi 
ahisakena kalaip karissati, kalakato ca Kalakahja nama asmra 
sabbanihino asurakayo tatra uppajjissati (p. 1), in seven day« 
he will die, and having died - the Asuras called Kalakanja, the 
lowest Asura host,— there he will be born- pnratthiintlia 
Vesaliyaip Udenaip nama cetiyaqa taip natikkameyyaqj rp. 7), 
to the east of Vai^ali the caitya called Udayana,— that I may 
not go beyond. 

We may cad such sentences parenthetical, but we might also 
speak of proleptic nominatives, and at all events there is a 
striking similarity with the Marathi idiom, even more, perhaps, 
than, seems to be the case at first sight. 

* From Pali I turn to the north-western Prakrit of the 
Kliarosthi inscriptions. 





r I® the Pataka ‘eopper-phite we read after the date; etaje pdrvaye 
k$sharatasa Cakhsasa ca k$atrapasa Liako Ktnmlnko miina ttiaa 
putro Patiko Takhaiilaye nagare ntarepa pracu deio K$ema 
namaatra [*de]iSe PatLko apratithavlta bbagavita i^kamopisa 
jariraip [*pra]tithaveti, on this day,* oT the ksaharala and 
k^atrapa of Cukhsa,— Liaka Kusulaka by name, his son' Patika, — 
in the town of Taksalila, the north-eastern region, K^iema by name 
— there Patika establishes a non-established relic of Bhagavat 
i^kyamuni. Here we can be in doubt about the words kfaharatasa 
Ookhsasa ca k^atrapasa. They may be connected with the preced- 
ing etaye purvaye, or else the sentence starts with the case 
required by the context, but then runs on through unconnected, 
proleptic, nominatives. 

The inscription qn the Mathura Lion Capital begins: mahakM- 
[trajvasa Rajulasa agramahe 9 (r)i Ayasia Komuia dhit(r)a 
Kharaostasa yuvaraha inat(r)a Nadadiakasa [taye] .... ^arira 
prat(r)ithavit(r)o, the mahaksatrapa Eajula’s queen, Ayasia 
Kamuia, daughter of ria crown-prince Kharaosta, mother of 
Nadadiaka, by her a relic was established. 

In the Wardak inscription we have, after the date: imepa ga- 
^(r)ig(r)eQa Kamagnlyaputra Vagramareg(r)a 3(r)a Khav- 
adam(r)i kadalayig(r)a Vagramarig(r)a viharam(r)i thn. 
£ba]m(r)i bliag(r)avada ^yamnpe sarira parithaveti, 
at that instant the Kamagulya-scion Vagramarega,-- he being 
settled here in Khawat, in the Vagrmaregavihara, in a stupa 
establishes Bhagavat ^akyamuni's relic 


1. I take purva to mean tithi. Since there may be two 
tithis ending on the same civil day, in which case the 
first gives the number of the day, and since purva espe- 
cially means ‘ the first of two” (cl*. Wackernagel, Altindische 
G-rammatik III, para 203d), I think that purva in such dates 
means “deciding tithi” and then tithi generally. If I am right, 
this detail is Of importance for the question about the Inman 
calendar. 
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It win be seen that we have everywhere to do with proleptie 
nominatives, or with parenthetical sentences. 

But we can go still further back. In The Syntax of cases in 
the narrative and descriptive prose of the Brahmapas, Vol. L 
(Heidelberg 1926), p. Iff., Professor Oertelsays; “In a normal 

r> 

Indo-European sentence a given case-form is chiefly related to 
some other element of the sentence ; in fact, the expression of such 
relation of one member of a clause to another is the main func- 
tion, — and from the point of view of strict syntax the onl)’^ 

function— , of the Indo-European declensional endings” 

“But there are instances in which the close knitting of a clause is 
loosened and a certain disintegration, the degree of which may 
vary, sets in. When such a loosening of the syntactical joints, in 
whatever degree, has taken place we my speak of the disjunct 
use of case-forms.” 

"A noun may retain the case-form which is required by the 
syntactical setting but be lifted out of its proper place and placed 
usually at the head of the clause, and be then resumed in its proper 
place by a demonstrative pronoun.” 

“Instead of the resumption of the proleptie case by a de- 
monstrative pronoun the incipient disintegration may be out- 
wardly marked by the intrusion of a particle separating the prolep- 
tic case from the main verb .... This kind of prolepsis is confined 
to the nominative, itemtains the germ of an absolute case. 
The verb is always accompanied by an infinite verb-form, either 
a participle or a gerund.’ ' 

“A noun may be lifted out of tlie sentence, but instead of 
showing the proper case-form required by tlie syntactical setting 
it is put in the nominative case and later resumed by a demon- 
strative pronoun in the propei oblique case. The nominative 
which thus anticipates an oblique case is, from the syntactical 
point of view, wholly severed from the rest of the clause and 
hangs, so to speak, in the air.” 



It would be difiBcult to give a better commentary on the 
various sentences discaesed above. I shall add some of Professor 
Oertel’s examples of this progressive “disintegration-’’:— 

Saipvatsaro vaiv-aitan so’ntarati^that, the year indeed,— 
that stood between them; devab pitaro manu^yas te’anyata asau, 
the gods, fathers, men, they were on one side; tat paru$o 'manava^ 
sa enan brahma gamayati, then a non-human man,— he makes 
them go to the Brahma; ’prapo ’panas cak^ub irotramity etani 
vai puru§am akaran, out-breathing, in breathing, sight, hearing, 
—these have made man; praparp vyanam apanam tan eva 
yajamane dadhati, out-breathing, through-breathing, in-breathing 
-7- these he places into the sacrificer; yajhaya yajamanaya atmane 
tebhya ev-arisam a^aste, for the sacrifice, for the sacrificer, for 
himself,— for them he makes a blessing; paSavo vag indriyaip 
prapapanau tair va Indro ’kamayata sayujyaip gaccheyam iti, 
cattle, vigour, out-and in-breathing,— with them Indra wished: 
may I be united; deva ha vai yajnaip tanvanas te 
’suraraksebhya asahgad bibhayaip cakruh, the gods being 
engaged in performing the sacrifice,— they were afraid of the 
Asuras and Rak§asas test they should cling to them; Kapvo 
vai Nar$ado jyog apratisthita^ caran so ’kamayata, Eapva 
Narbada, wandering for a long time without support— he desired; 
Indro vai vrtraqj hatva sa imaipl lokan abhyajayat, Indra having 
slain vrtra— he won these worlds; 

atithyena vai deva i$tva tant samad avindat, the gods having 
sacrificed -with the great-ofTering, them discord befell; 

sa vai catur upahvayamauo 'tha nao-ev-opahvayate, verily 

he calling four times upon (her),— yet he calls upon (her) in 
different ways, as it were ; 

devaj ca va asurai c-aditye vyayacchantas taip d^va 
abhyajayan, the gods and the Asuras contending about aditya, — 
him the gods won. 



It win be seen that we has^e exactly the same turn of expres- 
sion as in the modern idiom. I have arranged the sentences in 
accordance with Professor Oertel’s view, and they apparently allow 
us to follow the development from the strictly syntactical sequence 
through prolepis to something which we may call an absolute 
nominative. 

“ The psychological process ”, says Professor Oertel, ‘‘which 
gives rise to the Pendent Nominative appears to be as follows : 
The speaker begins to utter his statement before the syntactical 
mould into which his thought is to be cast is fully matured, t. e. 
before the syntactical integration of its parts has fully taken place. 
As lie starts speaking, his attention is fixed upon a single item 
of the thought-complex irrespective of the relation which it will ul- 
timately bear to the other elements of the clause. The remainder 
of the thought-complex takes its syntactical shape after the pend- 
ent nominative has been uttered and thus the proper syntactical 
relation of the nominative to the rest of the sentence must be 
afterwards indicated by a resumptive prononn. The nominative is 
chosen as pendent case because it is the only case which not only 
expresses (as subject case) syntactical relation but also implies the 
absence of all syntactical relation (as in titles, headings iists). 
Conversely the attention of the hearer is more strongly directed to 
such an abnormal nominative, so that the emphatic attention of the 
speaker is communicated to the hearer.” 

The process described by Professor Oertel is. psychologically 
quite intelligible, and, if his view is right, we should have to 
assume that it had taken place independently in several Indo- 
European languages. And in India it must have begun at a very 
early date. For a good example is e. g. found in the very first 
hymn of the Rgveda, v. z. Agnih pflrvebhir rsibhir l^yo nfitanair 
nta, sa devfi eha vaksati, Agni, worthy of praise by old rsis and 
by new ones, — he will bring tbs gods hither. 

I have already mentioned some European paralles. And in 
Iranian we have quite similar idioms. 





In the Behistiin inscriptions of Darius we read : puavik 1 
martiya maffng aha Gaumata nama hativ ndapatata haca Pai$i- 
yanvadaya arakadrii; nama kanfa haca arada&a ( 1 , li), then 
there was a Magus, Gaumata by uamey— he started from 
PaiSiyauvada, the hill called Arakadri,— from that; avam Ganma- 
tam tyam mas^ avajanam nta tyai-§aiy fratama martiya 
annsiya ^anta Sikayanvatik nama dida Nisaya nama ’dahyaa§ 
Madaiy avadasim avajanam, that Magus Gaumata I slew and the 
foremost men who followed him,— the fastness called Sikayauvati, 
the province called Ni,‘5aya, in Media, — there I slew him; pasavs 
adam karam fraisayam Vidarna nama Parsa maaa bandaka 
avamgam maviltam akanavam— yava Madam pararasa Maro§ 
nama vardanam Madaiy avada hamaranam aknnans (II 6), 
afterwards I sent an army,— (he Persian named Vidarna., my 
subject, — him I made their chief ; when he came te Media, — the 
town called Maru, there he made battle. 

Here it does not seem to be the case that the speaker was 
not, to begin with, conscious of the syntactical connexion. It is 
evident that the use of the pendent nominative is due to his desire 
to be precise, to draw attention to the person or locality mention 
ed in the pendent nominative. And this consideration, and the 
wide distribution of the idiom, lead me to the conclusion that here 
wo have the explanation of the phenomenon. It is not due to a 
loosening of the syntactical joints,, but takes us back to a pre- 
syntactical stage of the language, which has left its traces, as 
saipskaras, in various Indo-European languages. 

Professor Oertel rightly remarks that the IndO‘Exrof»ewi nomi- 
native is not only the case form of the subject, bat is ajao used 
when there is no syntactical relation, where the purpose is only to 
mention, to single out some person or thing to which attention is 
drawn. And this is probably the oldest function of the nominative, 
and we may be justfied in raising the question whether the com- 
mon 8- suffix is not, in its origin, identical with the demonstrative 
pronoun sa, used to resume the word just as in our idiom. If 
might even, with some plausibility, be contended that the case in- 



flexion geinerally bas taken ite origin from pronominal additions, 
and this view could be strengthened through parallels e. g. from 
Munda and Tibeto-Burman languages. 

At all events, the non-syntactical use of the nominative dates 
back to the Indo-Erropean period, and the wide-spread use of 
the pendent nominative in many Indo-European languages iS an 
old inheritance, which has held its own in spite of the development 
of a-connected syntax. 

We are sometimes reminded of the well-known arrangement 
of some Gandhara sculptui es. 

It we look at Fig. 254 in M. Foucher’s standard work, L’art 
greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, we have, to tlie left, a monkey 
carrying an alms-bowl, in the centre the Buddha seated with the 
bowl in his hands, and, to the right, the monkey going away 
empty handed : vanarah kaicit patraip grhItva-Buddho Bhagavan 
padmasana aslnas, — tasmai dattva so ’pakramat, would be^ an 
adequate description of the scene. The artist visualizes the various 
stages, one after the other, without melting them together into one 
picture. 

The narrative style represented by our idiom proceeds in the 
same way. The speaker has the occurence before his mind’s eye, 
and visualizes detail after detail. We are reminded of the frequent, 
and no doubt very old, use of parataxis instead of hypotaxis, a 
state of things, which has never been quite discarded in Sanskrit, 
especially when some person’s words are rendered. 

We are fully justified in speaking of an ancient visualistic 
style, and it would not be difficult to point at its traces in several 
features of Sanskrit syntax. The clearest ones are perhaps found 
in the idiom dealt within the preceding pages. 
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MAN AND HIS BECOMING IN THE UPANISADS. 

Mrs, Rhys Davids, D. Lilt., Mui. 

I am here sugg^ing, that this is a needed study. It veould 
surely be a good those who are competent, some man 

would undertakMI^^^He detail. Without such guidance, we 
others, the inconlpSHIP^ralk stumblingly; first because of the 
language, secondly because of the translators, and the commen- 
tators, of later dates, on whom they too largely depend. There 
is first the Vedic double verb to express existence, past, present, 
future; M and bhu (bhav — ), paralleled by the German «ein and 
warden, but for which we English, to our much loss, have not 
kept alive a second verb as strong as the first. Now it needs first- 
hand acquaintance with texts and with historic changes in their 
idiom to pronounce, with a flair born of long experience, whether 
in a given passage the word bhu, as bhavati or otherwise inflec- 
ted, means a more than does aiti, or a less, or the same or not the 
same. 

I wrote on this matter to my friend and fellow- worker, Mr. 
Helmer Smith, asking too about the parallel Swedish terms, which 
are of much interest. In his kind, informative reply, which I am 
permitted to quote, he concludes by seeing danger in German 
treatment of the Vedic in this connexion, their language being too 
supple, too rich, their “marvellous philosophical vocabulary being 
borrowed from Romanticism.” and that when, e. y., the Upani^ads 
give us the time-triad in terms of bhu : yad bhutac ca bhavac Ca 
bhavisyac ca,^ or again anyatra bhutac ca bhavyac ca*, ‘‘this bhavat 
is not necessarily das Werdende.” 

As to that I would reply : Gently, my friend, it is not a cons- 
tant rendering of bhavat by werden in the German (Deussen) and 

1. Brh 3, 8, 3. 

2. Kath. 2, 14. So in many other passages. 



German- botn) (Max M^ilter) transtators* aiorka that htiatod me to 
put forward this inquiry. It is rather their frequent evasion of 
w«ril«n or become; their recourse not only to Mti, but to other and 
rntdceefalrt terms which has helped to foreethe inquiry from me ; 
forced me to ask here (a) Is UMva— so«Hb aitber just atti, ot 
one of thpse makeshifts? <&) Has a cc^^^Hter been sedodng? 
(c,) Has there been a wish, conscious oimpKiaeious, to beKttle 
the significance in ‘werden,’ ‘becoming,' either in the translator's 
own mind, or as not to be made much of in the utterances of the 
older Upanii^ads? 

Let me first dwell on that wish as indicative of a present 
day attitude. Our literature has rung with the word evolution 
for some time, but so much have we been concerned with its appli- 
cation to things material, that we have never fitly linked it up 
with the idea of becoming as of the nature of the very man. And 
by man, I do not mean mind, or a complex or product of mind and 
body; I mean the mind-er, he whose ways in using body are 
mind.’ But then we Ihink about this as we do, as M, Bergson 
reminded us some years ago in London*— just because our science 
happened to begin with the material and not with the immaterial. 
We shall one day be as alive and alert about the unseen very man, 
the punii^a, as Ctsmtially in proceM of becoming, as we are now 
about evolutionary processes in matter, 

I say this, as in the second place true of modern treatises on 
the Upani§ads, so far as I have had access to them. These works 
have rung with the phrase T«t tvam a>i for some time, yet so much 
have they been concerned with identity as being, that the tremen- 

1. Presidential Address, Soc. for Psychical Research. 

2. “Not the bundle called the “me", but the I who 

inspects it," G. Radha Krishnan, Philosophy of the 
Upani^ads. 
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dottS: froUeiQ ol ideoUiy through beecmiog has, so I hav« Jk)an4^ 
been restively negleeted, I have consulted several such works, 
aleoLindexef and tables of contents. But either the word Beconung 
is omitted («. gr. the Index volume on S. B. E.), or it is barely 
raeationed (*. g. Dr. Hume’s translation, on which more presently), 
or it is only mentioned as being “contested” (e. g. Deussen’s trans. 
lation, on which more presently). 

Now in that the word has been practically passed over, this can 
only mean one of the three things : either (o) the writer, or (b) 
the indexer, or both were not interested in the word becoming, 
or (c) the Upani§ad3 do not show such interest in it as to merit 
treatment, or index-place. As to the last instance in indexes, 
given above, surely, if a term be so significant, that the "con- 
testing ” (B jkdmpfuns) of it is sufficiently prominent in the 
text to call for a place in the Index, there is good reason, in a 
great historic succession such as the Upani§ad3 admittedly form, 
to suspect, that the same term has, earlier in that succession, 
been championed. And I contend ^ that we do find this upholding 
of ‘becoming’. But Deussen happened to be not only a fervent 
Vedantist, but a staunch Parmenidean — he admitted as much 
to me himself — for whom “what is, is”, for whom becoming 
was "illusion.” Hence, whereas he is very happy over the 
Bestrcitung of Werden in Ha & Map^iikya, & its " glorious con- 
tinuation in Qaudapada’s Earika”, ’ he tends to belittle the 
striking and very frequent bhfi-references in the older Upanigads, 
and often uses a weak substitute for what we should expect to 
find rendered by werden. 

To take but one instance out of dozens: in the well known 
passage on the dissolution of the bodily and mental complex, 
Bfhad. 3,2,13 : kvafam tada puru^o bhavstil "where then does the 


1. Sechzig Upanishad, P. 527. f. 
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'man * (the soul) eome-to-be t, in other words, "where tiiere- 
after does the becoming (which is the very life of the soul) go 
on?” Deussen makes the feeble rendering "Wo bleibt dann 
der Menseh (remains the man)?” Does the Sanskrilist rejoin: 
But bhavati here means just " is,” " happens ” ‘'finds himself?” 
He does not canvince me. but 1 bow and give another instance. 
In Taittiriya 1,1,1, a-ni-taiya Deva dharaj^i bhiiyaiam; "May I, O 
God, become bearer of the immortal’ *' Deussen gives 
us” moge ich . . . sein’ ” Wnat waste of a fine word ready to handl 
Surely the act of praying is man’s will reaching into the Divine 
Will willing to become, to be-a-More than he isl There is not 
even metrical excuse, for he has anyway, in rendering otherwise 
faithfully, got too much into the line to scan. Deussen then 
didn’t want to find any signs of appreciated becoming; he was 
not a sufficiently disinterested historian to seek for such signs ; 
he e\en went out of his way to avoid them. He is therefore 
no safe guide for those who depend on translations. 

Nor for thai matter are Roer and Max-Muller, or in the one, 
the greatest Upanisad- Bfhadarapyaka— Herold.’ Far better 
in this one subject do I find Dr. R. E. Hume, who renders bhava- 
by ‘ become ’ far oftener than any of those four, even though 
he too here and there lapses. To take an instance out of many : 
he alone of all the five has, in the following, 'become ’ and not 
‘ is -in the life (in his other body) of the man in the earth- 
hody’s sleep, earthly relations become invalid; ‘•'mother becomes 
not mother_firama 5 a not Srama^a Vedas not Vedas” — * hoW 

1. Messrs. Mead and Chattopadyaya’a translation -alas! 
unfinished, but breathing more the Indian Spirit 
than any other— usually has ‘become’, but there too are 
a few lapses and makeshift terms. 

2. Brh. 4, 3, 22. 
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much better and fitter here is ‘ becomes ’ than ' is ’ ! And yet, in 
the impressive teaching of the homily in the Taittirlya, taken over 

by the yakyans matf devo bbava, *pitfd«vo bliava* become he- 

who-ha8-molher-(as)-God, become be-who-has-father (a8)-God, Dr. 
Hume with the rest falls back on ‘ Be one for whom, etc..' Just 
as if the teacher were not trying to make the pupil come to-be 
better, more, than he has been I And further, when, in the 
Maitri Upanigad, (6, 8), the teacher urges that the Atman be 
sought after under its many attributes (the list is probably 

later) of liana, ^ambhu, Bhava , Dr. Hume has preferred here 

to render the last as " the Existent”, and not as the Becoming 

and leaves us wondering. 

This may sound captious, but it will be, I think, conceded, 
that if we use a'-static term, (and that the strongest we have— be— ) 
for an ideA ^idi is pretty obviously dynamic, progressive, we are 
wettkeniDg the enaphMu on the progress: we are literally, if not 
virtually, using the drill-sergeant’s command: "As you werel” We 
are bidding, if not like the tergeant, to revert, at best to be “marking 
time”. .Now my concern in these suggestions is with his other 
order: "March!”. I have after years of study been driven to hear 
that in the mandate of yakyamunij and in studying him and his 
day, I am driven to see, that it was also in the mandate of the 
advanced wing of that day, in teachers of the established religion. . 

1 will try briefly to buttress this assertion. Conceding all 
the way to the Vedic expert, that bhfi may not always mean as 
strong a “More” over «»— as becoming is over be-ing, I would at 
-least remind him of this: In the Rik and Sama Vedas I find the 
verb bhft-, bhava-, finite tenses only, used some 40 times. In 
;the 9 Upani§ad8, generally ranked as the oldest, I find the same 
finite verb used some 300 times. Bulk for bulk I believe this 


3. Anguttan: Nikay*, i, 132. 



representfl a great pr^rtlooal iaemtse, ia the aae of 1^ hhi 
by the latter over the use in the former stratum of Vedte literature. 
The old Upani?ad3 are mainly in |»ro3e as the Vedai are not; but, 
in the few metrical portions also use is made of bbd; it is not a 
word confined to prose. The bh& contexts in these Upani^ads are 
as follows (approximately) ; 

t 

Aitareya _ 4 Kau$itaki 18 Bfhadarapyaka 86 

Katha _ 18 Chhandogya 60 Maitri 16 

Kena — 2 Taittiriya __ 10 ^vet^vatara 6 

If to these we add the number of times the verb is used within 
many of the contexts, we get at least 3 )0. It will be said, that 
from these we must deduct the cases of the verb used in the future, 
where u becomes bhfl. I on the contrary would suggest, that the 
preoccupation with the future, worded necessarily as “will become” 
weakens the ease for “being”. It is a good paint for the metaphy- 
sician who has seen that he must broaden his outlook by including 
history: Does Being, as that which will be, remain Being? 

Other cases for which deduction may be claimed are matters 
of material change or happening : as in Brh, 6, 3, 13: "fourfold 
becomes the wood of the figtree,” or whereas in German, one 
would say eg warde Nacht for night fell. And there is the 
(apparent) idiomatic expression : tad api ego £loko bhavati, rendered 
“as to that there is this verse.” Translators have apparently 
thought that the speaker is quoting a mantra. 1 would suggest, 
that save where, if at all, the passage is recognized 'as of a Veda, or 
of an Upani^ad deemed older, it may be that a coming to pass of a 
creative effort is meant: the teacher suspends his prose ; improvia- 
ing afflatus has arisen: “there becomes (in m)) this verse—”. In 
Pali the expression is common in the Aoriab; «v«in mm i^m! : 
“thus it occurred to him". But I deduct and pass. 

There still remains, as I rightly or wrongly see it, a preoccu* 
patioD with the word ‘become’, which in its frequency is I believe 
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new, and as new, significant of something iiew in te&diing. l mosl 
here be content with the numerical statement. Were I to give the 
fhHawflysis I have made, this sketch would grow too long. Our 
translators, excepting the welcome literalness in this rei^)ect 
in Dr. Hume, show, that either to be’, or other words could hove 
been used by the utterers (and by later editors), where in the text 
we find ‘to become. ’ Bat they don’t; they choose to u^ bhava — 
And I am not here including the future tense; I am concerned, 
with the marked frequency of bbavsti; (as present or ‘historic 
present') and also with this, that in nearly every case it is used of 
the very man, the self ; and also with this, that in most eases we 
see the man, in becoming, as becoming More, and also, here and 
there as becoming the Most. In this frequency I see no mere 
chance, no wording without a <*au8e. 

Rightly or wrongly I see in it a pre- occupation with the man, 
not as being, but as in process of becoming, which is new, and 
which is or should be felt to be, deeply significant. So deeply or 
I would say, so highly significant, that it could not be more so. I 
seem in these Upanisads to be in a world of teachers profoundly 
convinced of the truth of a great and new mandate in religion, 
not put forward as new by them — but by a Helper of man of an ear- 
lier, not much earlier date— which they are developing, amplifying, 
vindicating. That mandate was, that the man has it in his nature, 
by becoming More to become ultimately. That Most Who he 
(potentailly) is. They had no word for "potentially”. {fVe owe 
the wording to Aristotle.) So they fell back on the word, the 
great word which they had at hand, the word "become.” "Man ia 
Brahman” means: Man is becoming Brahman; — Tat tvam bbayaii. 
Once we substitute this verb for the asi which editors have, with 
a repudiated Becoming, handed down to us, then a gospel which 
as stated, is periiaps the height of impiety, becomes a message of 
light and hope to every man, in that it is the very guarantee of his 
perspnal salvation, in that it makes every stage in life, no mqtter 
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how many the lives, supremely worth living. 

But with man as linked, in Becoming, with Deity, there 
would necessarily go a mighty sublimation of that attribute. And so 
we find it raised "to the highest power”: we find it as positive 
attribute of Deity in action in the creation, as conceived in 
Taittir.ya, Brhadara^yaka and elsewhere. Here is no mere 
uttered fiat : here is the Divine Artist becoming, Itself becoming, 
in the desire from being One to become More, Many’ Let Me bring 
forth Myself,” etc.i Becoming is here raised, from a state of 
progress from the imperfect to the less imperfect, to the glorified 
level and sphere of the work of one we call a great genius; be- 
coming is now a becoming-other, a becoming a new Manifold, the 
Divine Play (Ilia) of That Who, as Ramanuji wrote, "creates and 
reabsorbs the universe." 

This was a bold word ; it was a conferring "the Immortal” 
on man as a corollary of his nature, and not, as in earlier mantras, 
a destiny conditional only on a man performing this and that 
prescribed act. We see this : "the mortal becoming immortal’ 
lingering on in the Upani§ads. It was too great a gospel to 
withstand inevitable reaction. Was not immortality a chief aim 
of the sacrifice? Was this to be pronounced unnecessary? And 
so those progressive teachers became as were the prophets beside 
the priests in Israel : their great mantras survived more or less 
intact and established, but the ecclesiastical ritual remained also, 
and with it reaction set in. 

1. Not only in the one verb did the early teachers word 
becoming though they use it where translators do not (cf. e. g. 
M.M. in Brh. 1, 2, 5) ; vibhavati, develop, is used (Bfh. 1, 4, 11), 
and such a play-in- words as adhi-ardh (develop, greatly thrive) and 
adhi ardha (one and a half Bph. 3, 9, 10). Others might be adduced, 
such as ma gtunaya "make me to go” (B|4i. 1, 3, 27), 
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The reaction agaiost’ the concept that man; in becoming, iis> 
but being true to hie divine nature, may, I suggest, b8> seen' 
creeping up in the Maitri, but no more. It is, not till the lia and' 
the that actual repudiation is worded.^ The, ^vet&- 

ivatara cannot be said to sound this change. Still for it does the. 
naan become, namely “on seeing the very Atman, unitary, end* 
won, grieflssBj ” albeit it speaks of time not wholly in terms of 
becoming: the present is now not '‘the become” but “what the 
Vedas tell”; doubtless metrical exigency drove here. But the 
Maitri begins to 'hedge’ on the matter of creation as a becoming 
of the Highest. In it the speaker makes the primaeval Man, when 
creating, not desire to become, but (a) "brood upon himself**') 

(abydhjraswn), (t) "think (Let me enter )”, (c) “utter 

Even here the traditional way lingers, for we read " This One . 
became threefold, eightfold, etc.” Ypt the three substitutes 1 
give, whereas they may by some be rated as riper thought, reach- 
ing out after more fitting terms, may rather indicate a shrinking 
from the earlier, bigger conception of becoming, and are ushering 
in a shrinkage in it, a reinstatement of the Highest as Being, and 
not as Bhavat. 

In the later lia and Manijukya Upanisads, later I deem by 
several generations, later than the beginnings of Buddhism, we see 
implicit the confession, that this matter of becoming versus being 
had evolved into “a battlecry in religious debate, becoming being 
now termed sambhati, a term which I do not find in^ the older 
Upanisads. Becoming is now reduced to mean, not exercise of an 
ever new Manifold in That who is, but an originating from tha^ 
which was not which is a different thing; and as involving a 


1. I am aware that the Maitri is said to. quotp. thSi 
(7. ll), but this is only in the a4mittedly later Khijas^ 
or uqd 7 th Sections, 
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conjplement of decay, which is a different thing. And in the 
comment of Gauijapada, which Deussen’s biassed zeal forces upon 
readers of his Upanisad translation, we are landed in the view 
which sees, in the manifold and becoming, illusion, and that w'hat 
really is cannot become, becoming in truth being only of what is 
there already. In the iSa, while there is the seed of decay of faith 
in becoming, in that it is viewed as vivohing passing asvay, we yet 
retain the faith, that the man "in becoming wins the goal.'” Here 
then is a becoming which, being of what is by nature divine, does 
not involve decay subsequent to maturity. In the Mapdukya com- 
mentary, the halting logic of the iSa is purged, but at the fearful 
cost of voting becoming in the very man, the self, to be an illusion. 
And this coupling decay with becoming appears, a source of bane, 
in Buddhism. 

It is the word of the “after man”, reflecting his own age, 
unable to discern the greatness in the older wordings which were 
nearer in time to one of the greatest gospels of this world’s 
history. And when I note, in the many translations of this lite- 
rature, how the afterman in commentary has biassed the modern 
translator, I yield consent to K. E. Neumann's trenchant remark, 
that “when ecclesiastical fathers and doctors go to work with the 
best will to clear up dark mantras, they speak as would the blind 

of colour Auf machtigem Glanz folgt naturgemass Nacht.” 

But with this added reservation:— that I would undertake no 
translation of scriptures without consulting commentaries, both 
for what they have said and for just that which they do not say, 
for herein also is history. 

When all is said however, the commentator remains as one 
who sees worth in the Less and the Worse. For they, that is, 
their age has no longer understood the real message round which 
the Sayings on which they comment were uttered. So they fall 
back on less direct, aqd weaker meanings of words. Thus through 
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them the strong causative of bhu is veiled under the idea of foster 
or; dierish, as in Aitareyya 4, 2, 3. And elsewhere are such 
weaker renderings, as “propitiating”, “comforting”, “pleasing” 
the devas, of this sanie causative, with which the strong jbhavays 
has, in the first instance, nothing to do. Why should we really 
feel compelled to fall back on such derivative renderings f In the 
Aitareya, the mother is “making her embryo become”— that is 
all in order. But why should we not also make devas become, 
that is, be More, Better than they were, and they make us the 
same? The Vedie scholar with a pantheon of “gods” filling the 
picture, may smile. But the passage I have in mind, to which my 
colleague. Dr. W. Stede has drawn my attention: 

devan bhavayatanena te deva bhavayantu vah, 

Parasparaiji bhavayantah ^reyah param avapsyatha, 
which my colleague Dr. Barnett has rendered : “With this comfort 
ye the gods and let the gods comfort you, etc. ... is from the Gita 
(III, 11 ), in a context reckoned as a later interpellation by Garbe. 
By that time devas were, as we have them in early Buddhist tra- 
dition, virtually the wise and kindly gentlemen who had passed for 
a while from earth to the next world, and often came back to those 
who were yet on earth either to give or to receive good counsel 
and who were very likely, their life-span over, coming back again 
to earth in the long Marga of each man’s becoming. Thus the 
mutual making-to-become in the More towards the Most is a very 
reasonable advice. 

But a less wholesome expression crept up and is also visible 
in those passages judged by the same able critic to be later. This 
is the term brahmabhflta: become-the-Most.i The term may, like 
other affixes: — maya, —gata, have come at some time to express 
our ‘of the nature of’, or 'akin to’. But we do not find this com- 
pound in earlier Vedic, and in these probably early instances it 


1, Bhagavadgjta 5, 24; 6, 27; 18, 54, 



seems highly signtfieaai namely^ ihat the hai»py stator’ ol. tto» 
Yogi consists, among other features^ in. his. being brnh— hfctia.** 
Here we have, as it were, said farewell to the healthy state of 
willing to become, of living in that willing, and thereby becoming. 
8te{v by step as far Brahma- wards as it is given imy man, however 
saintly, to* become on earth. The one>u^nature- with tlm' Moat' is 
realbsed, but to the; exclusion of any emphasis- on, any joy in, the 
becoming More on tho fVay tg the Most. It is a. IHfemature. value, ia 

the '‘done'’’’; and again - — another later aymptein- \t\%valite in thr 

Idea, rather than the Thing ; and that means that the man is holdr 
ing himself in worth as mind, rather than as he who is minding. 
As we should expect, the mind-ridden monasticism of early Bud^ 
dhism shared in- the expression, calling both the reoluse and its 
founder Brahmabhata, 

'‘experiencing happiness dwells with the self bacome-BrahraarL” * 

But whereas the Buddhist came to slur over, and finally lose 
sight of, this once vital phrase, the Vedantist saw in it only the 
idea of identity, losing sight of the needed making-actual the 
potential oneness. The commentators’ tradition no longer values 
the idea or the word bhavat, or its causative, in its earlier meaning, 
nor for that matter do we either, and so we too, I venture to 
think, fail either to see, or to value what the original uttoretrs 
were, it may be, trying to say. 

And this was, not the “thou art That” in the preposterous 
sense of the one term equating the other in any complete sense of 
the word, but the Tat tvam asi only where both asi and Uiavaai 
coincide, both in the spirit and in the latter: Tat^ tw» btonri^jrati 
Only in becoming the More, with the will ever woAing, will the 
man ultimately “be” in and as the Most.* In such holy becoming 

1. Majjhima, 1, 341 f; 412; Anguttara, II,. 206, 111/; etc.; 

2. As G. Radhakrishnan well says: “The God-in-man is a task 

well a PhilMophy of the: Upant^dt, 
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there is DO oomplementary decay to follow, as in things material; 
it is a Becoming-other in the More and the Many, which, in virtue 
of the man being the Self in-the-Most only potentially, or in the 
germ, is in his case of necessity a becoming less imperfect. But 
it is little wonder that we so veil this word of the life'-career in, 
not body or mind, but the very pom^a when that puiu$a himself 
we of to-day keep so in the background. And we had not else so 
lost sight of the Becoming which was what the ^akyamuni was 
trying to say in his Way-figure, and for which India’s mediaeval 
manuals blamed his followers, the Bauddhas, the Saugatas. For 
these followers had themselves lost the message of Becoming in 
the greater sense, just as their critics saw in it only an impossible 
becoming out of nothing. 


C. A. P. Rhys Davids. 
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T«e P6»URP0LD ASPJE3CT OF THdHHpEmG IN 
MANICHAE15M. 


A. V. Williams Jackson, 

Columbia University, New York City, U. S, A, 


Some hesitation is felt in offering to a great master like Sif 
George A. Grierson a small contribution on a subject relating to 
Maoicbaeism, but all matters concerning the Middle East come 
within the field of his profound erudition. Moreover, India (that 
is, Northern India) is included by Alblrunl, together with China 
(or Cftiinese Turkistan), as among the regions in which Mani 
preached his gospel while in exile from Persia. ^ The theme 
chosen here for presentation relates to a tenet in Manj’s religion 
with regard to the four chief aspects of the Godhead. 

We are familiar with an expression in the Greek 
Formula of Abjuration which accurately refers to the 
God of Man! as ‘The Father of Greatness with fou rfaces 
(i. e. aspects).’* This striking attribute represents the divine 
figure as f o u r f o 1 d in his majesty.* 


1. Sachau, Chronology of Ancient Nations by Albironl, p. 192. 

Some scholars are inclined to doubt Albiruni’s statement as to 
India, but I feel no hesitation in accepting it so far as Northern 
India is concerned. 

2. Qk. Formula § 2, see K. Kessler, Mani, p, 403 (text), 359 
(transl.), cf. also Migne, Patrologia Graeca, ]. col. 1461. 

3. For the adjective there are three ren- 

derings possible;— (1) ‘of four faces’, (2) 'of four aspects’, (3) 
'(consisting) of four persons’. Something, perhaps, might be 
urged in favour of the third (3) meaning, because the noun 
TCpojco'itou (Lat. persona), in the sense of ‘person, personality,’ 
is a synonym of uitbsTaoi^, in which case the four ‘persons’ 
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Ite connoUHiBigrees exactly with the aspects of the Godhead 
presented in the Turfan Fragments and in the non-Manlchaean 
soarces, as given below. 

Thus, f'^r example, in the Tu rfan Pahlavi Manichaean 
texts we have at least three (or four) passages which present the 
Supreme Being in his fourfold aspect of divinity, light, power, and 
wisdom. The passages are in full aeeord, the only divergences 
being slight variations due to the use of the dialect, southwestern 
or northern, as respectively employed in the two latter 
cited and in the first/ The three passages referred to 
will be found, with comments, in my forthcoming volume (in the 


(three phases of the divine personality being added as parts to the 
whole) would make up a supreme Tetrad. Compare, somewhat 
similarly, Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity^ 2,322. I 
SO, we might compare Augustine, Contra Faustum, 20.7, end (cf. 
20.6, end), as dteJ somewhat below. But on the whole it seems 
preferable to adopt the first (1) meaning, ‘ fourfaeed’, supplement- 
ed by the implied idea (2) of ‘aspect’. This interpretation appears 
to be borne out by a reference to such a conceptii n in TPhl. Frag. 
M. Pers. 1, 1-3, cahar qanarag . . . Pid ‘i Vazurgii, ‘Father of 
Greatness . . . four sides (». e. in four directions). See Mtiller, 
Handschriftenreste , IdOA, 250, in Sitzb. Akad. Wiw. Berlin, 1904. 
Indirectly, and simply as a parallel, we may reqall in Hinduism the 
epithet of Brahma as ‘ Four-faced’ (Skt. catur*anana, caturmukha). 

4. Thus in the last two lines below quoted, we have the 
southwestern dialect, characterized particularly by Zarvan (as 
Deity, Z6r, Valjlh, in contrast to the northern dialectic equivalents, 
Bg, zavar, Zirgft, for God, Power, and Wisdom, Concerning such 
dialectic variations, especially S. W. dial. Zarvan, consult (quoting 
the authority of Andreas) Waldschmidt and Lentz, Die $ta|Iung 
^era (1926), p. 71 middle, and elsewhe^, 



press) on Researches in Manichaeism^ Study IV, note on Frag. S. 7 
d,l3, published by the Columbia University Press. They are 
first these, each with a reference to the texts piblished by P. W. K. 
Miillcr, in Abhudlungen der Prcuu. Alud, der Wissenschaft, Ber- 
lin, 1904 (‘Handschrifienreste aus Turfan’) and ^Eine Hernaas- 

stelle in Maniehdischer Version’), in the same Academy's trans- 
actions (SPAW), Berlin, 1905, to be tabulated as follows:— 

‘ God Light Power Wisdom 

in M. 176 (“Mii. p. 01 62) Bag R0§an zaTar Zlrgft 

in M. 31 (=Mu. ‘Hermas’j Yazd Roi^an ZOr Vabih 

in M. 324 (=Mu. p. 74 bot.) Bg Zarvan Rogan ZOr Val^lh 

Add to these likewise a fourth citation, petitional also in its 
content, found at the beginning ofaTurkish Manichaean Hymn, 
T II D, 162, lines I — 2, which opens with this fourfold group of 
aspects of the Supreme Being in Turfan Pahlavi, giving them then 
in the next line with their lurKish equivalents, before proceeding 
with the Hymn. The two initial, bilingual, lines of its beginning 
state that it is ‘A Hymn to’ 

B (a)Y, ROsan, Zaw(a)r^ Z^ift, nung ba§ta. 
t(a)ngri y(a)ruq kiidiig bilga^ 


a. For tlie text see A. V. Le Coq, Tiirkuche Manicbaica ana 
Chotscbo, 2. p. 10, in Abb. d Preuas. Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1919. 
A reminiscence of this same tetrad is also preserved in a later 
Turkish (Uigurian) blessing (TJM. 417 end) which is invoked 
upon the new monarch Iduq-qut (see Le Coq, Tiirk, Man. 3. p. 34, 
lines 29 — 24). This invocation closes with the benediction: ‘May 
there come the Pour Light Princely Gods, (maoL 
fested through) the Burkhans (Spiritual Messengers)', mighty 
in prayer in the ten regions (of the heavens),’ If I rightly 
interpret, the divine tetrad is manifested likewise in its inspired 
Messengers who appear from time to time. We may, therefore, 
possibly see in this clause an allusion also, as elsewhere in the 



Furthermore, in the Turkish Confesiioft. 
Prayer (Khua8iuanift=xTastmvanlft, ‘self-confession, lines 
177—183)*, the fourfold aspect of the Supreme Being is also 
symbolized in the Four Light (or Bright) Seals ‘that 
are to be kept in the heart of the true believer, namely: 

• ‘Four Light Seals (tort jr(a)ruk taniYa) have we sealed 
in our hearts. (1) One is Love, (and that is) 
the seal of A z r u a the God. (2) The second (is) 
Faith, the seal of the God of the Sun and the 
Moon. (3) The third is the F e a r of Q D d , 
(and this is) the seal of the F i vefold God 
(i. e. Primal Man, Ormazd). (4) The fourth is the 
wiseKnowledge, the seal of the Burkbans 
(or Divine Revealers of Religion).’ 

It is clear from this passage that the Godhead himself is in- 
dicated by the confession of love for Azrua; his Light by an 
expression of faith in the Sun and Moon; his Power by sealing in 
the heart a reverence for Primal Man as a celestial force; and his 
Wisdom, by believing in the existence of Divine Messengers 
(Burkhans) who from time to time bring Inspired knowledge into 
the world.* 

Manichaean Fragments, to Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus, and Mani, 
as the messengers of divinity, especially because the Burkhans 
‘change their names and forms.’ For the Turkish text of the 
latter quotation see Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 3. p. 34, lines 6-7, bottom. 

6. An etymological explanation of this designation is already 
prepared for printing, and it is hoped that it may appear some time 
later. 

7. See Jackson, Journ, Roy. Asiat. Soc., 44. p. 69 ff. with full • 
referencea 

8. Consult again, witii references, op. cit. p. 69 etc. 



Next, inaChinese Maoiobaean Fragment, discovered by 
Peliiot (see JA. 1913, p. 105, 116), the divine personality in his 
fourfold form is undoubtedly referred to as ‘the Poor 
C a 1 m B 0 d i e 8 of the Law, which Pour Bodies of the Law are 
. . . . (rest wanting).’ ® It is quite certain moreover, that there 
is an allusion to the tetrad in the Chinese Manichaean Treatise as 
well. The passage in question {JA. 1911, p. 552) speaks of ‘the 
ThreePermanences and the Five Greatnesses (». e. 
members) oflheGreatLight.’ Here it is evident that 
these three abiding attributes of the Godhead are Light, Power, 
and Wisdom, which, combined with himself, make up his fourfold 
aspect as the Supreme Being.'" Furthermore, we may similarly 
interpret a thrice-repeated reference to ‘the Four Calm Bodies in 
the long Chinese hymn in praise of Jesus (H. 27d, 38d, 56b, c)." 

We may now turn to a couple of passages in the indirect 
sources relating to this Manichaean tenet. An Arabic- refer- 
ence in an-Nadim’e Pihrist is imfiortant because it defines 
each of these divine aspects more fully, quoting from Manl him- 
self. According to an-Nadim’s statement Mani enjoined four 

spiritual precepts that were to be accepted by all 
believers, in addition to the three seals of conduct and his ten 
commandments.'* These four injunctions are summed up in the 
following words: 

‘ Belief in the Pour Great Majesties (lit. 
Greatnesses), namely, (1) God, (2) his Light, 


9. See Peliiot, 1913. p. 105, 116. and consult Jackson, 
/AOS,U. 70-71. 

10. Chavannes and Peliiot, JA. 1911, p. 522 n. 1, also inter- 
pret the allusion in this manner. 

11. See the Chinese text, with translation, in Waldschmidt 
and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 102, 104, 107. 

■ 12, Cf. Jackson, JAOS. 44*70. 




(3) his P o w e r, and (4) his W i s d o ra. Now, (1) 
God, whose name is glorious, is the King of the Para 
discs of Light; (2) bis Light is the Sun and the 
Moon; (3) his Power is the Five Angels, namely, the 
Zephyr (ether). Wind, Light, Water, and Fire; (4) 
his Wisdom, the Holy Religion.’ (This last clause is 
further explained as referring to the revealers and 
exemplars of the faith. )“ 

Saint Augustine hints at the same idea of the divine 
tetrad when he represents Faustus as trying to adapt Mani’s four- 
fold notion to that of the Christian Trinity {Contra Faustum, 20. 
1 seq ), According to the Maniehaean spokesman the Father 
dwells in the ‘light inaccessible’; the Son, being twofold, has 
his station in the sun and the m o o n; the Holy Spirit (ef. 
the Living Spirit in Manichaeism) resides in the whole circle of 
the air. Faustus, in his argument, is made to explain the second 
member in the following manner ; ‘Since the Son is himself two- 
fold— just as the Apostle (i. e. Paul) recognized him to be, 
when he said “Christ is the power of God and the wisdom of God— 
We (Maniehaeans) believe that his P o w e r dwells in the son and 
his W i s d 0 m in the moon’ (C. F. 20.2; New Test, and see Cor. 
1.24). In refutation the Christian Father argues at length to show 
the fallacy of this distribution of the divine power and wisdom, 
and condemns the whole nation as being ‘ a threefold or rather a 
fourfold fiction’ {ibid, 20’6, 7, 8). In any case, Augustine’s long 
argument shows that he recognized this tenet of Deity, Light, 
Power, and Wisdom as an article of Mani’s creed,^' 

Furthermore, we should observe that several times in the 

13. See G. Flflgel, Mani, p.61 (text, 9o (transl.) ; id. complete 
edition of the Fihrist text, 1. p. 333. 

13. See Aug. Co«/ro Fa«f/. 1 . 1-8, Migne, Pa^r. La?. 42 Of. 

^80 F , C. Baur, Dm Mamcbducli* Religions •yttem, p. 206-207. 
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Turfftn Pafalavi texts this fourfold group of divine aspects is re- 
ferred to under tiie comprehensive designation famj^an, ‘the 
Glories’, that is, of the Supreme Being, and are associated with 
^Angels and Spirits* (prgitagan ’ud vax§an).“ Thus, for example, 
the ‘Glories* (parah’an, etc.) in M. 4 d 11-14 (=Mu. p..55), ‘May 
new blessing and new triumph come from the divinity Zarvan, 
above the “Glories”, and Angels, (and) Spirits of this Realm,* 

(nOg afrin nOg pSrOzIh ayad az be Zarvan abar parah’^ ’Ud 
prsitagan vazgan ‘fg *in gahr). Similarly, from the same hymn and 
prayer M. 4 e 22-23 (Mii. p. 57 mid.) may be cited; avared paraljan 
▼agan, 'ud zOran; padirgd dagn, ‘come hither ye Glories, Spirits, 
and Powers.’ Still farther on in this devotional text, M. 4 f. 19-21 
(=Mii. p. 57 mid.), directly after invoking a blessing upon Manf 
and paying homage to Great Shining Glory (i. e. Zarvan), the true 
believer further expresses his faith : ‘I believe in Holy Spirit 

(vazg yOzdahr). together with the Glories (abag parahan) and 
the powerful Angels (prgstagan abzaran.’) In a different text, M. 
43 recto, lines 7-8 (=Mu. p. 78 bot), which contains an address 
made by the Manichaean Community to an Uigurian Khan, we 
read: ‘May the Deed-accomplishing Ones (qgrdagaran, here- 
Angels), the Glories (farahan), (and) the Spirits (vazgan), 
bestow blessing upon thee, the ruler.’ Lastly, in a prayer, M. 543 
verso, lines 6 9 (=Mu. p. 80 top), we find in an ascending order, 
‘Angels— Spirits— G lories (pr€itagan vaxgan— parihian)^* 

For the sake of completeness, or only as an indirect parallel, 
we may add that two Syriac writers of the fifth century A. D., 

15. See also ths observations in my book (in the press) Rasa- 
arcfaat in Manichaeism, Study IV, note on p r y h (hurgh in 
Fragment S, 7 a 9 (second paragraph), 

16. In (parihian (for the more common parahan) the vowel 
I is merely an anaptytic vowel, being found also in a number of 
9 ^er wofds, 



namely Adhnrhormlzd and Theodore bar Khoni, allude ^ a mme- 
what similaT fourfold division as being recognized by Zoroastaiaos 
in Sasanian times, the context in each case showing that it is the 
ZarVanite doctrine to which reference is made. The names in the 
tetrad mentioned are given as Ashokar, Prashskar, Zardkar, 
Zarwan. The last one certainly corresponds to Zarvan, which, as 
as we have seen, stands first in Mani’s fourfold group; but it is 
dififieult to equate the other three (despite their evident Iranian 
ebrsujter) with correspjnding members of his tetrad.’ ^ 

17. Both Syriac writers give the four nomes in identical forms 
and in the same order, with Zarwan last. Thus Adhurhormlzd 
(d. 447 A. D.), who was a Christian convert from Magism, attacks 
the Zoroastrians for counting as gods, ‘Ashhdqar, PrashO- 
qar, ZarOqar, and Zarwan’ (see the German translation 
by Ndldeke, in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, p. 3', Stuttgart, 1^93) ; 
compare also the remarks and references by F. Cumont, Reeher- 
oheanir le ManichgUme I, p. 8 n. 2 , Brussels, 1903; consult 
likewise an English translation of the passage by J. P. Blue, 
‘The Zarvanite System’, in Indo-Iranian Studies In Honour of Dattnr 
D. P. San jana, p. 67-68, London, 1925. In like manner Theodore 
bar Khoni, ed Pognon, p. Ill (text) 162 (transl.), asserts that 
‘the Magian Zoroaster .... set up at the beginning, four 
q r i n c i p 1 e 8 as the four elements (namely) A s h 0 q a r, 
Prashoqar, ZarOqar, and Zarwan, ' and he says 
that 2^rwan was the father of Ormazd.’ See likewise transl. by 
A. Yohannan, in Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. (1923) 43. p. 240, with n. 4. 
Compare, in general, W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnoiii, p. 
89-90, 236-237, Qdttingen, 1907. In both these Syriac allusions, 
remarked above, the name Zarwan comes last in order, and refer- 
ence has been made to the difficulty uf equating the other three 
^personifications with those in the Manichaean tetrad, as further 
poted in the next paragraph. 
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FwStb tiid material presented above, we may rest assured that 
MSifl demanded of the faithful a belief in this eirdinal tenet of 
the Godhead as possessing four aspects, Divinity, Lights Power, 
and Wisdom. (See also appended Table), It was natural, there- 
fore, as already shown by the anathema against it in the Greek 
Formula of Abjuration, that a recantation of this special dogma 
was among the very first exacted of those who adopted the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Etymologically these three terms in Syriac are plainly 
Iranian names, and a derivation for each of the first two'ean 
readily be given. Prom Ihe language of the Avesta and from Pah- 
lavi we know that AsOqar would signify ‘Making Righteousness’; 
and Frak^qar, ‘ Miking (the world) advanced to Perfection.’ The 
derivation of ZarOqar, however, has not yet been made clear. 
Possibly (but only as a guess) we might suggest vocalizing the 
Unpointed Syriac term, since it is Iranian, as z (i)r5qar, instead 
of z (a) rOqar, and consider the word to mean •' Making wise.’ It 
would then match with the Maniehsan epithet zireft, ‘ wisdom* 
which is itself an abstract derivative from Tphl. zir or zir, ‘ wise * 

y y 

(dialectic variants), cf. Av. jra , jira- ‘wise, intelligent.’ But the 
long vowel in Tphl. renders the conjecture somewhat uncertain. 

Merely as a corollary in regard to the general subject of 
tetrads, but not for comparison, we may observe that in later times 
(i. e. first part of the sixth century A D.) the Persian heretic 
Mazdak recognized ‘ four forces' (Discrimination, Insight, Memory 
Joy) as a fundamental part of the divine power. Although 
Mazdak shows numerous traces of the influence of Mani (who 
lived three centuries earlier), the four abstractions just cited 
bear no special relation to the Manichaean tetrad. For a German 
translation of this passage in Shahristanl, see Haarbrficke 
1.192. 

November 29,1930. 

Columbia University. 

New York City. 
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RfiStJMB OP TH 1 DiVIIJE XfllESTY IN ITS FoURPOLO ASPECT. 

Ok. Formula of Abjuration (on renouncing 
iWasiehaeism) — 9 th cent A.D. 

Tdu TeTpa*p6jw’'ou TraT^pa *^6760005 
TurfanPahlaviManniehaeanPragments 
(1) Bs Zarran (Bag, Yacd) { 2 ) RSSan ( 3 ) ZOr (4) Vahn 

(Zavar) (Zlrgft) 

Divinity (God) Zarvan Light Power Wisdom 

Turkish Manichaean Fragments (with 
Iranian equivalents First) 

Ba^ Rolan Zavar Zlrgft 

t(d)ngri y(a)ruq kucIQg bilgd 

Divine Luminous Powerful Wise 

Chinese Text 

Pour Calm Bodies of Law (Religion) 

AnNadim's Pihrist — Mani’s first Precept enjoins 
belief in 

Allah Nur u-hu Quwwat u hu Hikma u-hu 

God His Light His Power His Wisdom 

(Fihrist further interpretation=) 

1 . God - King of the Paradise of Light 

2 . Light— of the Sun and the Moon 

3 . The Five Angels: Zephyr, Wind, Light, Water, Fire 

(cf, TPhl etc. Fragments) 

4 . Wi^om— the Holy Religion —through inspired Teachers 

(». e. Burkhans, or Divine Messenger^) 

a. Teachers,— who are Sons of Intellect 

b. Those who are enlightened by the Sun - Sons of Know- 
ledge. 

<r. Presbyters,— who are Sons of Understanding. 

d. Elect (Faithful), — who are Sons of Discretion (Mystery) 

e. Hearers (Auditors),— who are Sons of Insight (Discren- 
ment) 

St. Augustine, ‘Against Paustus’ 

Relating to the Godhead as Light, Power, Wisdom 
(Syriac Allusions to) — AlOqnr, FralOqar, 21ar0qar, Ziwwau 
(in late Zoroastrianism) 



AFI^RMATIV£ AND INTERROGATIVE SENT£NC£3 iN 

TIBETAN. 

Max Walleser (Heidelberg). 

It is a well known phenomenon of the written Tibetan langu- 
age that the principal sentences generally terminate with the 
vowel o- and the interrogative ones with -am, whilst the' subordi- 
nate clauses mostly terminate with ~e, this being the tenninatioir 
of the gerund-participle -ste, -te, -de, with which subordinate sen- 
tences of past action are joined in most cases to the following 
principal ones. Jaeschke, in his Tibetan Grammar (1883). § 34. 
1, gives the following rule; “ The principal, verb of a sentejjee, 
which always closes it (^ 48) receives in written Tibetan in most 
cases a certain mark, by which the end of a period may be known. 
This is, in affirmative sentences, the vowel o (called by the 
grammarians :-star sdu ba), in interrogative ones, the syllable 
aw.* ” 

Before both the closing consonant of the verb is repeated, or, 
if it ends with a vowel, ho and ham are written.” There are certain 
cases •' Jaeschke enumerates five of them -‘ where these additional 
syllables are omitted. 

The same thing has been said, after Czoma di Kbrosi, by 1. 1, 
Schmidt in his “Gramma tik der tibetischen Sprache” (1839) in 
this manner; —“Den Schlu der periode bildet die Copula ho mit 
Wiederholung ^des Schlubkonsonanten der letzten Silde der 
periode”. Foucaux, Grammaire de la langue tibetaine (1858) 
p. 64, gives the same rule with ithe following words : „ Ces mimes 
verbes s’emploient souvent en redoublant leur lettre linale avec la 
particule ho ... . La gartieule ho, seule ou ajout4ea la consonne 
finale ripeteedu mot qut precede, peut exprimer le verbe etre 

1. For the rules of native grammarians cf. Schubert, Tibe- 
tisobe National grammatik. (Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir 
orientaliscbe Sprachen, Berlin, vol. XXXll, 1929), p. 53. 



&vec k>ate8 sories de noms”. We tnay add at onee that Utst 
interpretation of the terraination-Aa by the verb “to be” does not 
seem to be correct in so far as there is no special meaning con- 
tained in the terminating vowel and that thus Foucaux's explana- 
tion is not only too wide but totally fails its aim. 

How- is this rather curious linguistical fact, parallels to whidi 
ihave scarcely ever been stated in any other language, to be 
explained! The answer to this question can perhaps be given 
if we rightly understand the note belonging to § 34 of Jaeschke’s 
Grammar where the author speaks about the modern use as to 
the formation of affirmative and interrogative sentences. He says: 
“In conversation the -o is generally omitted, and the m of the 
interrogative termination is dropped, so that merely the vowel a 
is heard, e. g. the question nuhon mm, “do you see! ” and the 
answer mthoh ho, “ (I) see”, are commonly spoken in W. T. : 
t’oh ha f t’oh. 

May we really suppose that so radical a change has taken place 
between the moment of fixing the orthography and modern times ! 
Or is it not more probable that the old pronunciation did not 
differ in this point from the modern one, and that the difference 
is rather one of writing, or rather of internal hearing, in so far 
as the originators of the Tibetan orthography in the seventh 
century k. D. did express not only what they heard from others 
who were pronouncing, but also those somewhat more indiscrimi- 
nate sounds which they heard while observing the*^ sound-artieula- 
tionsof their own in repeating thjse kinds of sentences for them- 
selves (although but articulating them) while writing 
them down. I have tried elsewhere '■ to show that the kind 
of writing introduced by Indian Pandits in Tibet, was 
extraordinarily exact, considering not only the real 


Zur Ausspracbe des Sanskrit und Tibetischen. (1926). 



sounds which were heard, but also those vanishing and disappear, 
ing noises which are caused by tiie movements of the other parts 
and organs of the mouth besides the one which is to be regarded 
as the principal source of a special sound. In a similar way I hope 
to have proved with sufficiant reasons, that the so-called superscrib- 
ed and subscribed letters as in which are generally transcrib 
ed by putting them after one another : sbr-^ instead of above 

one another b, have been pronounced simultaneously, so that there 

r 

is one single sound, but consisting out of two or more sounds or 
rather articulations, formed at different places of articulation and 
mixing together into one special kind of consonant which contains 
the elements of two or three consonants without being similar 
to any one of them. So it may be, that sbran-bu, which now-a- 
days, “according to Jaeschke’s Dictionary, is generally pronounced 
dan-ha with “cerebral” d, may have had this pronunciation 
already in the time, when the orthography was fixed, and that 
this is to be explained by the fact that the writing did not try to 
render directly the auditive impression, but the characteristic kind 
of articulation as well, which, if well understood, will not leave 
any doubt as to the exact pronunciation of the written sounds 
nor to the auditive impression, which it leaves in the hearing 
individual. If we are allowed to suppose that the phonetical 
culture of the Pandits who were engaged in fixing the Tibetan 
language in written characters for the first time, was high enough 
as to allow them a free use of those principles which Jespersen 
and his colleagues in phonetics hold to be necessary in writing 
down phonetical texts to day, especially such of till now unfixed 
dialects and languages, we may presume as well, that with the 
strange rules about ending principal clauses with o- and interro- 
gative ones with -am they have, unconsciously perhaps, fixed the 

natural laws that direct the musical movement of the voice 
in differentiating the expression for assertion and interrogation. 



tf we take our issue from this proposition, we may cottie* to 
the following results. 

It is a well known linguistic fact, that, whenever an assert- 
ing sentence is being finished, the voice sinks down, before it totally 
vanishes.. Now this last expiring of voice may be expressed by a 
vowel-sound corresponding to o. On the other hand, if there is a 
subordinate sentence preceding the principal one, the voice rises 
to a certain pitch, which may be the highest one generally reached 
by the pronouncing individual, e. g. in the sentence: “ If you are 
sick you must go to the physician," the musical intonation is rising 
as far as the end of the conditional proposition, while it reaches its 
deepest tone at the termination of the whole sentence. Now, if 
the mouth were closed immediately after pronouncing the last 
sound of the sentence, it would be difficult to understand that 
there is still an o to be heard. But — and this is curious enough, 
although scarcely to be doubted at— the lips are not shut immedia- 
tely, in the German language as little as in the English one, and, 
we may presume in the Tibetan as well. In every ease the last 
consonant, and especially the explosives, must have their linal 
explosion of a kind of vocalic character, which will have, as has 
been shown above, the greatest similarity with an indistinct o. 

Now, if this theory of considering the Tibetan rules about 
the terminations of affirmative sentences hits the mark, we may 
confide to have found the clue for understanding those about the 
interrogative sentences. While comparing the musical 
intonations of this kind of sentences in European languages we 
may note at once, that here the musical accentuation is rising til) 
reaching its highest pitch with the last utterance of voice. The 
termination of the question and the expectation of an answer may 
be specially marked by closing the mouth in order to show, that 
the questioning person, has got nothing more to say himself and 
that he expects an immediate answer from the other. This, too, 



is $ linguistic fact, which, although perhaps never before stated 
in this crude form, noay be proved experimentally by any one, 
who is somewhat accustomed to experimentally observing the arti- 
culatory movements executed by the speeeh-organs of one’s own. 
It may be, that, after a question, the mouth is not always and 
absolutely shut. But, we may add, in this case the qu,e3tion is 
not a peremptory one, it still has the character of balancing and 
of doubt, and, in every ease, the questioned person will earnestly 
feel moved to reply only when seeing and hearing, that her inters 
locution has entirely finished speaking and eagerly wa'ts for a 
reply. This shutting of the mouth is represented by the termina- 
tion am (with a labial-nasal) in interrogative sentences in 
Tibetan In the ease, too, the vowel of the terminating syllable 
is nothing but the indistinct noiee which is heard also in the Indian 
pronunciation of Sanskrit a at the end of words, where, as every 
one know?, we generally do not hear any vowel-sound at all, as La 
sufficiently proved by the writing of words like Vasudev (instead 
of —deva) without the terminating a which is really nearly inaud- 
ible, but not totally wanting. There is always some weak vocalic 
noise at the end, as is shown by the voice-character of the last 
consonant, e. g. v in our example Vasudev. This very weak voice 
sound is nothing else but the sound represented by Sanskrit a, which 
in opposition to all the other vowels, is designated by Pacini as 
well as by the native grammarians generally, as narrow {samvrta) 
while all the others are said to be open {vivrta). Of course this 
sound cannot be what we generally mean by a, but it is rather the 
indistinct vowel-sound known in other Indo-European languages 
as well and called here shwa indogermanicum, in imitation of the 
shwa known in Semitic languages.’ 


1. Cf. M. Walleser, ‘Zur Ausspraehe von skr. a’ Zeitschr, f, 
Indologie Iranistik, Vol. V (1927) p. 197, 
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We may understand now better, why a quite (£sappearii]|r noise 
wiu(^ in the transcription of languages and dialects is mosUy not 
taken care of, has not only been noted in the Tibetan alphabet 
which had— as we already observed — the perference of having been 
formed by the very best practicians in phonolgy and phonetics, but 
that it hac bestowed even the fundament for differentiations in 
sentence intonation which in no other language have ever been 
marked. It is true, the musical accent is given in a few other 
langages as well, e. g. the Vedic Sanskrit and the Greek of the 
Alexandrian grammarians by the use of “ accents ", and in Chinese 
by the different “ tones " (sheng) introduced by Indian Pandits 
together with the “ rhyme-tables " in the sixth century A. D.> 

But all these notations consider only the word- accent. The 
sentence intonation, i. e. the rising and lowering of the tnusical 
flowing of the spoken language, escapes even much easier the 
attempts of being grasped, as it is not combined with single words 
but depends entirely on the special aim and meaning, in which the 
sentence is pronounced. Thus the difference of the assertion ‘'Tou 
are ill" and the question: You are ill!" consisting in the lowering 
of the voice in the first ease, and in rising it in the second, is mark* 
ed only in Tibetan by changing the terminating syllable of the 
sentence into o or am although the distinction may be so slender 
that the ear of the modern foreigner and perhaps even of the native 
(viz. if there has not been a systmatical intstruetion in observing 
even the slightest alterations in pronouncing) does not remark it, 
as we have seen above. 

Also the conclusions to be drawn from a comparison of modern 
Tibetan dialects, a number of which are reprensented in patterns 


1, Cf. B.Karlgren, Thoqolfgie ehinoise (1915) p. 29 f. 
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iQ.,Qi;i«rqoji ’9 Liiig:ai8tc Survey of India, Vol. Ill, Tibeto-Burman 
family, Parti, Tibe^ Himalayan group, tend to the same results. 
Here we find that in none of the patterns of modern dialects there 
is ever taken notice of a differentiation between positive and in- 
terrogative sentences as to the termination with the exception 
of two,* those of Lahul (p. 71) and of K hams (p. 138% both of 
^ioh have been noted by Jaeschke. I am sorry to say that neither 
of these two samples can be acknowledged to be an unobjectionable 
rendering of the special dialect, as they contain, not like the others, 
stories of common use, but a Buddhist scriptural text evidently 
taken from a Sutra contained in the bKah-hgyur collection and 
read aloud by one conversant with the concerning dialect with the 
phonetic peculiarities of even this dialect. The text itself, with its 
succession of words and synthetical constructions, is in both cases 
identical so that there can be no doubt that here we have no idio- 
matic examples of dialects at all. Consequently we must not wonder 
if here the terminations in -o have been taken over from their scrip- 
tural source and that their pronunciation is also marked by -o. We 
can confidently say that this pronunciation is rather artificial and 
cannot be regarded as a proof for its effectual existence in the dia- 
lects of Lahul and Khams. This supposition may be strengthened 
by the circumstance that also in the newest grammars of the chief 
dialect of the Tibetan language, which at the same time is the one 
used all over the country as the lingua franci— I, but refer to 
Ch. Bell, Grammar of colloquial Tibetan.— there is no- 
where spoken of those terminations in o or am, neither do the 
numerious examples of idiomatic Tibetan sentences given there 
betray, with a syllable that anyhow they may be pronounced to-day. 

1. As to the specimen for the Central Dialect (p. 79) commun i- 
cated by Mr. David Macdonald and Col. Waddell from the State 
Sikkiih (1899), it is taken from the translation of the Bible and 
must be considered after the principles prevailing there, 
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It is true that the Tibetan translations of the Bible and 
cu^ly of the New Testament observe strictly the cue of final a and 
am with the exception of metrical passages.’ 

Of course, all these seeming exceptions from the rule generally 
observed are to be explained by the fact that these translations of 
the Bible have been modelled exactly after the patterns given by 
the doctrine of Buddha in the translations of the bkab-hgyur. In 
this respect the learned and sacred language of the Buddhist tradi- 
tion has proved superior to the newly invading Christendom by 
imparting to it not only its elevated style of diction and its vener- 
able language of an age long passed by, but also those old-fashion- 
ed peculiarities of pronunciation which no-body to-day would 
introduce from plainly considering the spoken language, if there 
were not the unwritten law of religious style and diction which 
commands the employment of peculiarities elsewhere out of use. 

I should not like to conclude this short study without pointing 
towards the exactness and acuteness of the Tibetan orthography 
which often unfolds characteristics of the spoken language which 
even to the phonologically practised scholar are not immediately 
perceivable. So I may refer to the phonema of ‘‘ complex ” conso-. 
nants about which 1 have treated in my paper “Zur Aussprache des 
Sanskrit und Titetiechen”(Heidelberg 1926) and which are 
represented in Tibetan (as well as partly in Sanskrit) by superscrib- 
ing and subscribing letters to one another. As this theory has found 


1. E. g. Gospel of St. Matthew, Shanghai (1908) p. 3 (11.6), 

p. 25 . rxr, ii;. p. 27 (Xir, is, 21). p. 37 (xv. 8 , 9). p. 53 

(XXT, 43). St Mark p. 1 (I, 243). p. 18 (VH, 7), p. 33 
(Xn, 10, 11). St Luke p. 3 a 47-55), p. 5 (I, 68-79)', p. 7 
(H. 29 32), f . 9 ( IIL 4-5) etc. 
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M»n« difficulty in , making itself intelligible, I beg to adduce here 
one more proof which will perhaps convince even those adversaries 
who till now appear inacceessible to reasons and arguments drawn 
cfaeifiy from Sanskrit correspondences of Tibetan phonoumena. 

It consists in what follows. 

1 

In his attempt (“Versueh") on Tibetan- Chinese word equations 

Dr. W. Simon advances the somewhat striking assertion 
(p. 186) that r and / to be met with at the beginning of Tibetan 
words are not “prefixes” but “transposed sounds” (‘‘ vereetzto 
Laute”). I am not disposed to quarrel here about the conception 
of “prefixes” which may admit some doubts both as to their 
pronunciation (phonetic value) and to their historical explanation. 
What I wish to emphasize here is only the character of these sounds 
as of such which are not to be treated as individual and independent 
ones but rather as intimately combined with the primary sounds to 
w'hich they are joined, 1 have elsewhere proposed for these super 
and subscribed letters the designation of “complex consonants” 
wishing herewith to say that they influence the entire complex. of 
sounds in forming out of it one single acoustic impression, 
although the articulating basis of this phonema may be divided 
according to the co-operation of the different organs of the 
mouth which all of them are to participate in giving any sound 
the special timbre which it has in the individual connection where 
it happens. About all the details of this theory I must refer the 
reader to look into my paper quoted above. Now I should like to 
come to meet Dr. Simon half way in admitting his proposition (which 
r^Uy I hold not to be proved) that there was a kind of metathesis 
(“dne der Ausspraehe- erlechterung dienende Lautversctzung”) 
being the cause for speaking Ih instead of (unproved!) 

1. Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleichungen. Mittlellungen des 
Seminars fur Orientaliscbe-Sprachen, Berlin, XXXlI. 1929, 
|kX57fl. 



or le instead of (unproved I) cl: Does Dr. Simon really think 
that such a “metathesis” which is required by him may take 
please without affecting intimately the sound across which 
or round about which the “metathesis” is actingt Does he not 
see tha^ we must nowadays, where the study of phonetics is 
advanced far enough as to request also the oonsideratien of 
articulatory changes of secondary rank, consider not only the 
chief consonant which is generally beard and accordingly 
written in the plain phonetic transcription often thought sufiS- 
cient for transcribing the sounds of languages, but also those 
vanishing and not always audible alterations of sound brought 
about by the position of the more or less inactive parts of 
the mouth 1 1 have laid stress elsewhere oa the 

demand raised chiefly by Jespersen' to employ for 

phonetic transcriptions no more single letters but rather 
a system of lines, each of which is destined for denoting all 
the alterations to which a single organ of sound-formation, 
the lips, tiie point of the tongue etc., may underlie succes- 
sively during the whole process of articulating a text of 
sentences which are to be lixed by phonetical script. If Dr. 
Simon will think necessary to comply to this commanding 
request of phonology, how will he treat these consonants which 
are specially affected by this “metathesised” sounds, vis,, those 
“across” or “through” or “above” which the metathesis is to 
take place If 1 think he will feel constrained* to connotate in 
the graphical scheme drawn according to the requirements 
stated above the “metathesised” consonants together with their 
pertinent ones, that is to say, he will write these different 
articulations above one another exactly as is done in the 
Tibetan script with those consonants which are joined with 

superscribed r or 1. Properly said, it is not true at all that 
these two signs are prehxes in Tibetan, they are superaeribed 

1. Grundfragen der Phonetic, |190i) p. 65 ff , 
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i^od this can mean only that Uiey are pronounced at the same 
time with those sounds above the letters of which they are 
noted. If Dr. Simon will condescend to an understanding of 
these relations well known as for the rest to every one 
who has occupied himself a little with practical phonetics—there 
is no doubt he will find a much more satisfactory, solution 
for the difiBcuities which induced him to the somewhat peculiar 
assumption of a metathesis in cases where both the Tibetan 
and the Chinese development of sounds absolutely excludes 

such a process. And this is the,, case in almost all — if not all 
the sound-equations adduct by Dr. Simon in the second part 
(p. 186 if.) of his paper. 

I do not think that it will recommed itself to abide any 
longer with a phonetical fact which wants only to be earnestly 
considered in order to be assented to and I especially decline 
to give for the moment any instances for refuting the opinion 
of Dr. Simon. I even daresay that I should not have taken 
notice of this newest publication of Dr. Simon, if I did not 
see in it a radical mistake of its author who will but have 
to correct in order to give his equations a fundament better 
in every ease than what he succeeded to give them till now. 

Max Wallessr, 




SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN TIBETAN . 

By 

Max Walleaer (Heidelberg) 

In a paper about "Affirmative and interrogative sentences in 
Tibetan’ I tried to show that the distinction of these in written 
Tibetan by the termination o and am is rather one of musical 
intonation than of sound-articulation. Now, I should like to prove 
that there is neither a differentition between principal and subordi- 
nate clauses, in so far as the use of the particle -derterste may be 
explained in a way that makes their distinction superfluous. 

As to this particle, 1. 1, Schmidt in his “Grammatik der tibetis- 
chen Sprache” (18.35), modelled after Csoma’s Til>etan grammar, 
gives the following rules as to these particles (§41) : “Die Partikeln 
de and ste, dem Partieipium Prdsentis oder der Verbalwurzel 
angehdngt, bilden . . , das Gteruhdium Pris. ; z B sitzend; 

in gleieher Weise mit dem Part. Prdt. verbunden bilden sie das Ger- 
undium Prdt silao smras-te gesagt habend”. Of course, we cannot 
accept this formulation, as it contains a number of conceptions and 
gi^unmatical defiijitions which are in contradiction not only with the 
general use of language but also with Ic^c. We may but refer to 
the presumption that with gerund we understand the use, specially 
observed in Latin, of the infinitive of a verb in secondary cases or 

j oined with prepositions as e.g. laborando “by working,” so that the 
gerund may be considered as the ablative (or instrumental) of the 
infinitive laborare. It may be that the case form of the ablative 
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corresponds in certain meanings to the Tibetan termination -it etc., 
but there are, beiddes, so many differences as to the syntactical 
employment that it appears quite impossible to make use of this 
deagnation of gerund for the Tibetan termination -te etc. as well 

On the other side, it is as inadvisable to call it participle, as 
with this term we join the faculty of underlying the nominal flexion 
corresponding to the substantive noun to which the participle 
refers. As with Tib. te, ste, de there is no possibility of declination, 
we feel quite unacceptable as in the case of gerund, to call it 
participle, but it is not manageable neither, to call the verbal 
form to which the particle te etc., is affixed, “participle,’’ as is done 
by Schmidt l.i. who calls the verbal stem of hdug ste, vis., hdug, 
a participle. It is quite natural, and there ought not to be any 
necessity of discussion about this, that here like in many other 
cases we find in our grammar the use of grammatical terms 
and conceptions which are derived from the syntax of European 
languages, specially from the Latin one, without the legitimation 
to do so. As so many other uncultured languages among which 
the agglutinative are of a singular plainness and simplicity, the 
Tibetan is much too unartificial as to lend itself to an interpretation 
with the help of our grammatical categories. We most try to 
reduce the linguistic phenomena meeting us in this language to 
the plainest formula and then we shall see very soon, that neither 
the desi^iation of “participle” nor that of “gerund” finds a 
place in the systematical arrangement of grammatical terms 
to be employed for this language. 

It is now the same incongruity of Tibetan with our occi- 
dental language which prevents us from subscribing to Poocaux’s 
formulation of the rule about the use of te, ste and de (QramimatFe 
de la langue tibetane, 1858, § 73, p. 57)., On frome avec le 
partieipe present ou te participe passe une esp^ de locution 
absolue, en ajoutant a ces participes le agne de I’ablatif, de 
I’instrumental, du g^nitif oq dq datif Oq obtieqt le meme 



d^tiste SxempleB: smra st* "^Isant’^ 
jmrw <» “ftyant dit.” Here the formulation is much mpre coiv 
yeoieat, aa it -avoids the use of the term “geruud”. Notwith- 
eigudlng, it appears to be objectionable in so far as it supposes 
ths present stem jwira and the perfect stem jwroj to be “partioi- 
whloh they generally can become only by the addition of 
the “ article ” pa or feo, if we hold this change as sufficient for 
the de^nation of it as a participle. I think it will not only be 
better but the only possible way in order to get to a clearer 
understanding of the matter, if we entirely keep aloof from tt|t 
conceptions of “ gerund " and “ participle " and restrain our- 
selves upon the plain and objective state of affairs in formulat- 
ing the use of the particles with de, te, ste^ thus that they are 
added respectively to the present or perfect stem of the verb 
which, according to the general use of the Tibetan language, has 
its place always at the end of the sentence. 

After these observations about the theories of L I. Schniidt 
and Poucaux we can be somewhat shorter as to the explanation 
given by Jaeschke in his Tibetan grammar 41. .Taeschke has a 
much bettar understanding for the racial difference of the Tibetan 
language from our European ones and for the impossibility of 
employing the terms borrowed from the gr^i^j»atical structure of 
the latter for designating syntactical relations found in the 
former. Thus Jaeschke knows quite well, that the formations with 
de, le, ste are neither gerunds nor participles and that it is but a 

o 

kind of conventional designation helping us a little in the under- 
standing of the meaning of those formations. 

Thus he says (p. 55) ; ‘Ve {de etc.). ... is added to the present 
root as well as to the perfect-root: gtoh ste “giving”, btttA ste 
“ ha^ng given ”, and stands for all clauses beginning with when, 
as, since, after etc. Also in the spoken language of (Western) 
(Tibet), it is used most frequeuetly 

The Imguifltioal fftct spoken about proves thus to ^-of a 
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tery plain %ind. We may say, ^ ending te U added to the 
Tethal from which always stands at the end of the sentence and 
is identical with the verbal stem in so far as there are not finite 
forms derived with the help of verbal terminations, personal ones 
or others. So, as to the formal appearance, there does not exist 
any difference between principal sentences and subordinate ones, 
and we are permitted to consider the particle te etc. wth the 
same right as co-cardinating conjuction and as a subordinating 
one. But if this is the case, it will recommend itself much more, 
to consider them as co-ordinate ones, because we have no induce- 
ment to complicate things more than they are by themselves. 
We know that only those languages which are of the most deve- 
loped kind are provided with both co-ordinating and subordinating 
conjunctions, and there is of eourso no reason to attribute this 
predicate to a very poor and absolutely primitive language like 
the Tibetan one ; syntactical distinctions which we know chiefly or 
exclusively from the Indo-European languages. We may add one 
more argument in favour of an explanation without subordinate 
sentences properly called. It seems that the meaning of a clause 
as of a subordinate one depends on the existence of conjunction 
at the beginning of it.^ 

Now, if Tib. te etc. has its place not at the beginning of the 
seemingly subordinate clause, but at the end of it, it is evidently 
not a subordinating conjunction at all, and as there is no con- 
junction, there is no subordinate clause neither and we may be 

f 

more sure about it, as all the grammars quoted above are in 
concordance while speaking of " gerunds ” of ** supines and 
it is a special merit of Jaeschke’s to have laid stress upon the 

statement that these forms are only "substitutes for most of those 
subordinate clauses which we are accustomed to introduce by con- 
juctions'*. 

1 Witlfthe exception of conditional and indirectly interroga- 
tive clauses which are sometimes marked as such by a metathesis 
of ths verb^ e. g. in modern German, English, Frenrii etc. . 
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v ThofOOiJclusioB which we are draw from these facts is the 
foUowing: 

In so far as the particles tt, stt, dt are appended to verbal 
stems, they may formaUy be desianated as a kind of “ gerund " 
or “ supine but only if these particles can be explained in the 
t t^me manner as the gerunds and supiness known to us from 
other languages, vis, as casual terminations. If this is not possible, 
we shall have to consider them as particles used in the sense of 
co-ordinating conjunctions, by protracting them from the end of 
the preceding clause to the beginning of the next one. There 
is also of course a slight alteration of the signihcation of the 
participle, in so far as it gets now the meaning of “ then ”, 
“there” or a similar one. The chief difficulty seems to be now: is 
a clause— in our case the preceding one— to be considered as 
such a one, if there is no finite verb, but only the verbal stem — 
be it present, perfect or future— in its crude form? 1 think, 
we can answer to this question affirmatively, as this is thought 
quite sufficient in all the other kinds of clauses as well, and that 
thus we may confide to have found the right way in treating 
the problem as we have done. 

Now, this fashion of seeing the matter would be much more 
satisfactory, if we succeeded to give the particles te, ste, de an 
etymological explanation which would correspond to the particu- 
lar meaning implied in the one of a co-ordinate clause. And I 
think, indeed, we can risk an etymology without being obliged to 
take into account any factors not quite perspicuous to us, 

A few words beforehand for making clear the etymological 
premisses which may help us to find out the original meaning 
of those particles. 

We see also in other cases of a similar character an alterna- 
tion of the initial consonants, e.g. in the beginning of the scwne- 
wbat kindred particle cin which, according to the preceding con- 



sonant, may be spelt (and pronounced «», fWn as well' Now, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide which of these forms 
is tbs original one. One can presume that all these different 
forins may be equivalent in so far as the use of the one or the 
otiier depends exclusively on external circumstances {m. the 
pnseedifig sound), and if this particle cih etc —as is is really 
the case— can be found exclusively as a kind of suffix (and aot 
as an independent word), we may even say, that is quite im. 
possible to give one special foroi as the fundamental one, if we 
accidentally have not got a hint for choosing one of them as an 
appropriate one for etymological explanation, by reason of the 
similarity or identity with another word of the language, used 
in a similar meaning. Now, 1 do not think, that this be an easy 
thing in the case of dh etc., but among the three forms te, ste, 
de, there is at least one which is well known to us from its 
employment in the language, although the syntactical meaning 
does not seem at first sight to be quite the same. This 
form is de, the well known demonstrative pronoun, or rather 
den\onsti-ative particle, for it always needs a particular comple- 
ment— case-ending or other— to get its character of a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 


This latter circumstance may indicate to us that really 
we have to do here not with a pronoun at all, but with a 
demonstrative particle de which we can put on the same level 
with the temporal particle da in da m “now”. The alterna- 
tion de : da may be proved by other examples, but of which, 
instantly, I do not know any one. But even if we must 
renounce to comparing de with da, it is sufficiently proved 
as a demonstrative particle of a similar meaning from the 
different composite forms of which it may be a component part. 
There are many eases— perhaps they form the majority of 



all— Were may be considered directly as a preposition joined 
to the verbal stem in the meaning of a subject of the sen- 
tence e. g., the sentence given by Jaeschke § 41 A 1 (p. 55) : 
phru gu chus khyer ie c^io “the child by the water (was) 
carried, it {de) died”. It is true, there is one great difficul- 
ty with this way of viewing the matter, v*;:., to explain how 
it comes that after vowels we have the form ste and not de 
{e^., in the sentence ; ‘^rgyal po ci ste rgyal sras kyis rgyal sa 
bsun no’\ But we may reckon here with the use of the 
suffix— added to the stem of verbs (in our example to d 

so that it becomes ^s) to designate the preterit («.</., skyes 
from skye), and thus it would be quite natural that always 
there is a consonant s before the particle te, melting with 
the latter to ste after verbid stems terminating in a vowel. 

Now, this explanation of the syntactical use of te, ste, de 
seems to agree exactly with the moderi use of the syllable 
de in conjunction with the terminations nan, mkhan, pa or ba 
added. to the root. (Jh. Bell, in his ‘-Grammar of colloquial 
Tibetan” (sec. ed. 1918) treats about this employment of de 
in the 6th chapter % 19 ( p. 60) under the designation of 
“agentive participle” and gives among others the following 
example; “khas sa hgro mn {mkhan) ban chen de*’ “The mes- 
senger who went yesterday^’, or; ‘‘kas sa yi ge gtoh nan 
(mkhan) mi d,e”, “The man who sent the letter yesterday”, 
or ‘ khas sa bta/i nahi (bahi) yi ge de”, “The letter which was 
sent yesterday”. Of course, these examples are not to be 
considered as syntactically quite equivalent. Here there is 
the genitive ending bahi before ihe noun in the sense of an 
attribute, as in the last example, we may think at once that 
the conjunction de is nothing but a postponed demonstrative 

pronoun by which the preceding noun is taken up again. 
£^t this may be the case in the other sentences as well, and 
then tiie characterisation by ‘^•ntive {Xtftieiple” is alto cor- 
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rect. But the general use in. the old written, literal^ 
Uu^^nage appears to have been larger, in so far as the participle 
df (or te, sta according to sandhi rules) referred not to a 
■ingle noun, but to the whole sentence. With other words: 
the {Article de etc. was not used in its general meaning 
of a demonstrative pronoun, but rather in that of a particle 
of time: “then”, or of locality: ‘‘there”. So it may be re- 
garded as a conjunction for co-ordinate sentences generally, 
but one which shifted to the use of a subordinating con- 
junction with the power to change the preceding sentences 
into a subordinate one, and thus we may acquiesce in 
acknowledging that the general use of former grammars which 
inclined to call te, de etc. a subordinative conjunction, was 
quite legitimate. 

So \fce may recapitulate what we have said in the 
preceding pages in the following manner. We have got to 
distinguish a double use of de etc., 1) the one as a de- 
monstrative pronoun, visible better in the modern use of it 
for forming the “agentive participle”, as noted by Clu Bell, 
and 2) the one as a demonstrative particle with the meaning 
yf “then ’ or “ttiere” which is to be considered as a co- 
ordinating conjunction, but shifting to the use of a postponed 
subordinative conjunction. How this double use of de is to 
be explained or brought upon one line, remains still open 

and will require some more research, and it will be appro- 
priate, perhaps, to found it upon a study of the modern 
dialects of Tibet. There is no much probability, that the 
modern translations of the Bible will shed any more light 
upon this question as they are modelled chiefly after the 
old Buddhist translations of Indian texte— as we have shown 
iu a former paper. And with the dialects there is the diffi- 
culty that we cannot always and everywhere state the identity 
the forms current to-day with forms used in the literary 
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Uutguftge. Not^tbstanding we may try to show, to which 
results sudi a comparing study will lead. 

In the “General Introduction” to Grierson’s “Linguistic 
Servey of India”, Vol. III. Tibeto-Burman family. Part I. 
p. 28 we read; “Another common sufifix is chas in Baltl. 
Other suffixes of the same kind are mkhan, te, thing, git, etc. . . . 
Te is used after the consonants «, r, l and s. After d it 
is replaced by de, and after g, ng, b, m, and vowels by ste. 
It is the usual suffix of the conjunctive participle ; thus btang- 
ste, “having given”. 

What is of most inlerest for us amongst all this is the 
information about the use of te, corresponding as for the 
rest exactly with what is said in the grammars of classical 
Tibetan. As there is no reference at all here to the use 
in dialects and especially also to the question, whether it exsists 
in these, although in somewhat altered form, we are referred 
to hypotheses rather than to well-founded facts in quoting 
instances from the dialectical patterns given in the volume. 
Only with this restriction it is possible at all to communicate 
some examples for the use of de, te, etc., and to deduce some 
conclusions from them as to the syntactical use of the rather 
doubtful corresponding forms. 

Thus it is absolutely unintelligible whether we can combine 
the classical termination te, de etc, with the one given in 
the grammatical remarks about the dialect of Balti (1. c. p. 37) : 
“Conjunctive particles are formed by adding the suffix e to 
the present or past base. Thus, cer-re, saying; khur-re, taking, 
ong-s-e, having come; hhyong-s-e] having brought; be ya-s-e, 
doing.” 

I do not think that this termination, consisting only of 
the vocalic epenthese -t which we may consider as a short 
vowel-noise corresponding to the -e terminating prindpal 
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clauses stands in any direct relation to the classical 
nation le, dt etc. I should rather think that we have to aeek 
for an explanation on exactly the saime lines as Was given 
by me for the phenomenon just noen tinned of final -o, Hene, 
the twb sentences which in the Introduction just quoted are 
considered as subordinate and principal, are evidently put 
together without any conjunction at all, the tertniaating ■•€ 
i-e,9.) being only the sign for elevating the intonation and 
thus indicating {vie., by musical' pitch) the introduction of the 
next sentences which therewith is ranged as a principal one. 
So, all this w6uld be considered according ,to the rules laid 
down for the use of tenninating -o in my paper cited above. 

I only want to give one or two examples for the use 
of this e in BaitI, sufiicient to show the absolute analogy with 
the use of -o : 1. c. p. 39: . . , khur-sc (carrying) . . . bes b* yas 

(way made.) 

... so se (living) . , . skang-at-pa (filled.) 

. . . o«( 7 -S( fhaving come) . . . zers (said). 

. . . song.se (having gone) . . . ser-uk (shall say.) 

If we go on now to the dialect of Purik, being the link 
between Balt! and Ladakhi, we find a very similar use. There 
are the following remarks about it in the s^ort grammar 
that precedes the specimens: “Adverbial and conjunctive parti- 
cles Are formed by adding the suffixes se and te ; thus, shi se, 
“dying’', that-te “gladly”. E is sometimes used in the same 
way. Thus, zer-re. “sajdng”. Such forms are occasionally also 
used as verbal nouns. Thus, zer-sc-n^, “from saying, ha^fing 
said” logh-s-e-na, “having returned” ... ”. 

This use may be illustrated by the following examples 

.(lc.f.47,): 



, . . . tangs “(having ^vided . . . (he> gav<«”. 

, , . 6 » yoj-se . . . druisj “having done , . .(he) went'’. 

If we come now to the dialect of., Ladakh, we find in the 
gnmomatical mnarks, given after Mr. Franck's Ladakhi grammar, 
the following rule relative to the suffix (p. 58) Conjunc- 

tive participles are formed by adding the euffix -te to the 
present or past base; thus, sjer-<e, “saying”; song-s.te, "having 
gonef”. There are for it the following instances (p. 62) ; 

khur-ste (taking with him) . . . langs song (he started) ; tsharM 
(hnishing)' . . . yong s te (having arrived) . . . song (he went) ; 

Yongs te (having come) . . . ser.pa (he said). 

Thus we may say as to the use in Ladakhi, that sentences 
are joined to one another in a somewhat narrower or more 
intimate fashion by terminating the first by which evidently 
here also denotes only the rising of the musical accent. 

Going on, we find that in the rather unimportant dialect 
of Lahul about which only scanty information is given, the 
usual suffix of the verbal noun is che. But this has evidently 
nothing to do with the conjunctive particle de, te . . . or e, 
being related rather to the classical dh. Their is neither a 
spedmen of the dialect to be used confidently. 

Now, as to the Central dialect which is the lii^ua Franca 
of Tibet and mot exeluavely the local dialect of Lha-sa, we 
may not expect at all any remarkable differei^ from the 
classical language. Indeed, we find here the use of ste exactly 
as in the texts of the bKah-hgyur or bsTao-hgyur. Cf, f. 7fi: 
“Conjunctive participles are formed by adding case-suffixes to 
the base or by means of special suffixes such as de toad te, 
ching and shi” 

As to. the remaining dialects of this group, especially 
those of Sfdti (I c. p. and Nyamkat (p. 86), 1he inform^ 



tion given is rather scanty. There is scarcely anything laid 
about them, that was not rem irked as yet is reference to the 
pr^seding ones. The other Tibeto- Himalayan, dialects treated 
on p. 187 If., are too distinct from the models of classical 
Tibetan as to permit any eomparation. 

If, finally, we try to draw the conclusions from these 
notes about the southern Tibetan dialects, they may be resumed 
as follows: 

Evidenty there were two kinds of using conjunctive parti- 
cles, joined to the verbal form which finishes— terminates, the 
former clause: either a syllable derived from the old particle 
de, te, ste was affixed to it, or merely the vowel e (e, g., in 
the dialect of Haiti) which is to be considered as a designa- 
tion for the elevated intonation that is to announce the new 
sentence to which the preceding one is the intr.)Iuction. 
This e would thus corresp)nl to the o used at the end of 
principal clauses and joined to the last word by doubling its 
consonant. I hope I have sufficiently shown in a former paper, 
that this o means the lowering of the musical intonation; in 
the same manner terminating c would express the rising of 
intonation at the end of the secondary sentence. 

On the other hand, the particle -te etc., use<^ in the dialects 
of Ladakh, Spiti etc , as well as in the Central dialect, may 
be derived from an original de, viz., a kind of demonstrative 
particle, refering eitiier to the whole preceding sentence, or, 
as is the general use in modern colloquial Tibetan (as noted 
by Ch. Bell), to the subject of this sentence. In the former 
ease we may consider it as a kind of postponed subordinating 
conjunction in the latter as an "agentive participle”, as such 
it has been characterised by Ch, Bell in his Grammar of 
colloquial Tibetan. 



Of course, the question arises now whether it would not 
be possible to give for these two linguistical phenoumena a 
common explanation, either by considering the one of them as 
the cause of the other, or by deriving them from a common 
source. I think we can proceed from either as being the original 
construction. 

Firstly, we may suppose that in the same way, as the 
syllable -0 or rather the expiring vowel-sound on a very pronouced 
deep pitch, was used for designating the end of the whole sentence, 
the syllable e, as the corresponding high vowel-noise being em- 
ployed for severing the proceding “ subordinate ” clause (but 
which did not differ as to the form from a “ principal one, 
except the finishing e) from the subsequent “principal” 
one. This state of things appears clearly in Balti like zer-re, kur-re 
(Ling. Survey, III, 1, p. 37), but it exists most probably also 
in forms which may be derived from the past participle ending 
in-J, e, g. ong-s e, “ having come khyong s-e, having brought 
hrya-s-e, “ doing If we wish to reduce the froms terminating 
in tc,- ste, -dc as well to this pure vocalic noise at the end of 
“ subordinate ” clauses, we are to presume that this process 
took its origin from such verbal stems which had a dental ex- 
plosive as termination. We know from the oldest sources of 
Tibetan script that this terminating d was much more repanded 
in Tibetan than appears in modern writing, and that expecially 
the stems ending in I, r, n in most eases had a d at the end.* 


*In native Tib grammar it is called da-drag. Cf. Jaeschke, 
Tibetan grammar 3rd edi (p. 45 § 34), p. 147; Laufer. Bird 
divination among the Tibetans (Toung Tao, 1914, p, 56 ff.); 
Schubert, Tib, National grammatik, Berlin, vol. 31, 32) I. V. 13 
ff.— For the phonetic value of d as final eonsonent see 
KarlgreUjPrbleips in archaic Chinese, I. R. A. S. 1928,p, 789 fif, 
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Here quite naturally the termination ai^ared as de or it, 
was later on conadered and treated ae an independent saffis in 
so far as it could be added to every verbal stem. 

On the other side we may take our departure from the de- 
monstrative de as well, which even in modern times has been 
made use of again in forming the *' agentive participle '* (Gh. 
Bell). It is true that this construction is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to be understood in such oases where there is not a sm^ 
word, vi::. the subject of the succeeding principal sedtenee* 
brought into relation with the preceding ‘ subordinate'’ sentence* 
but where we feel rather induced to consider the preceding 
sentence as an absolute participle^ corresponding to the LB4ia 
ablativus absolutus, the Qreek genitivus absolutns etc. Bat from 
all these Indo-European constructions the Tibetan would differ 
in so far as there is no case ending at all, designating the 
syntactical depcdeney of the preceding sentence. In opposition 
to them, in Tibetan the dependence is expressed only by rising 
the intonation towards the end of the preceding sentence which 
thus keeps in a certain degree its character of a principal 
sentence, formally at least. But about all this we have s{K>ken 
in the first part of this paper to which it may be sufficient to 
refer. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KIRTILATA 

By 

BABURAM SAKSENA. 

1. KlrtUaU of Vidyapati, the well known poet of Mithila, is 
one of his earliest works: it was written about 1360 D. The 
author calls the language of the poem, avaha^ha (p. 6).* 

It thus represents the Apabhraipia of the 14th century. 
Vidyapati terms the language deiiU baana ‘country-speech' also in 
the same breath and hence it appears that the language represents 
the speech of the times — particularly of the cultured classes. The 
vocabulary represents all the three elements— taUama, tadbhava 
and De£i. Tatsama forms are very often resorted to. The 
five stanzas of the introduction as well as the closing stanzas of 
every chapter are in Sanskrit entirely. While writing prose the 
author several times lapses into Sanskrit of an ornate f!ia»Mea l 
style, for instance : 

p. 12 atha gadya . . . pavih-a deva. 

p. 14 prabala $atra jayalalunL 

a 

p. 18 bfdaya giri kandara nidrana pitjTairi k«iari. 
p. 20 viimrtasvami^oka (ha) kutibaraja niticatara (ha), 
p. 36 manayjana (ka) lajjavalambita makhaeanylnka koatli 
katakaacha^i kandarpa iara SrSi|^. 

This clearly shows that the language of the cultured class 
incorporated words from the ever-present literary language viz, 
Sanskrit just as literary Hindi does to-day or literary Urdu does 
from Persian. The Pandits of Mithila have always been an 
orthodox set and have kept in close touch of Sanskrit literature 
and thus at every stage they could freely borrow from the parent 

1. The references are to the pages of Kirtilata, edited by the 
writer of this monograph and published by the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad. The text has been collated from two manuscripts and 
from Har Prasad Shastri’s Bengali edition, and is accompanied by 
a Hindi translation and an intr<^uction. The edition was t^en 
in hand at the suggestion of Sir George Grierson, 
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langaage. Bven to-day, the Pandits’ maithili dil^era from that 
of the illiterate conntry-man in this particularity to a considerable 
extent. 

The tadbhava words have a great variety of forme, the same 
wOfds may represent several stages of its development, e^. 
brahmana : b&mhana p. 32, bSbhaaa, p. 44. This is explicable by 
the fact that the same word may have been taken as a loan from 
Sanskrit at various stages. 

Deifi words are very few. ChaOla appears earlier in Prakrit 
Works (e. g.f in Karpuramafijarl) ; I have noticed in this text 

dh&galja, p. 90 and randa, p. 90. 

2. Besides the above the text contains a large number of 
loan-words from Persian and Arabic. The poem gives a detailed 
deacription of Jaunapur (modern Jaunpur), the seat of a Muslim 
principality. The following is the list: 

Snrtana, p. 10, (Surutana p. 44), patisiHia, p. 14, 22, turukka, 
(tnrukka, p. 38, tttrulok, p. 40, 44, tuluka, p. 60, 70, turnbini, p. 42) 
•aha, p. 36, ibtfnniM, p. 38, .(kamana, p. 90), .nfiaijialla, p 40, mlra, 
p. 40, vaUia, p. 40, taillara, p. 40, saraba, p. -40, kba^, p. 40, 
•WMbadaaaa, p. 42, natarapfaa, p. 42, carakha, p. 42, vaada, p 42, 
f vUaba, p. 42, daravesa, p. 42, makhaduma, .7). 42, 6Q, hukuma, p. 42, 
b&ga, p. 42, misimfla, p. 42, 90, nlmaja, p. 44, mauda, p. 40, 44, 
gilima, p. 46, (darabara, p. 46 (darabila, p. 50), mahala, p. 46, 
'dirigaha, p. 50, nimajagaba, p. 50, khoaragaba, p. 50, khoramagaha, 
p. 50, davala, p. 50, dukhola, p. 52, ujjira, p- 56, khodalamba, p. 58, 
pipoca, p. 58, pharamina, p. 58, sera, p. 58, demana, p. 62, gaddavara, 
p. 62, fkonibaka, p. 62, adapa, p. 62, takata, p. 98, (takatina, p. 64), 
tabala, p. 66, malika, p. 110 (mamka, p. 80), raha, p. 80, bekhata, 
p.< 80> dai^ja, p. 80, tbcgha, p. 82, aitioa, p. 84, tajaoa, p. 84, bgga, 
p. 84,.c«biEika, p« 83, tarakasa, p. 88,^phaada, p. 88, magbla, P^.PO, 
khwididtSira, p. 90, bagala, p. 90, banib, p. 90, sik^a^ p, j96, 
ib^an^d^ p. 490, sweitta, p- 102, gend&, p. 38, ban^ p. 

'p. 68, 12/ tabjli, p, 
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khsji, Pk 40;4^1i^Bii^^.42; karidi, p. 4dfUubB) p.Mii Utat*i 
p. 40, paedi, p. 40, 80, aevilg^ p, 42, dvia» p. 42, bidi, p. k-aiali) 
p,.^, bajari, p 38, karlfat, p. 40, bajn, p. 38, pe&jd, p* -38 (piija« p. '42^ 
•arifd, p. 38, kalkm^ p. 40, khodac, p. 40. gol&mo, p 33, (jn limn , p 
06) ulairao, p. 38, tokbiva'hi, p. 40, jr6ja, p. 4i, malukki, p< 46, aoBira^ 
p. 46, (flmara), kidi, p. 80, menane, p. 50, haudde, p kajifi, 
p. 38, khiSB, p. 50, kharaba, p 40, tadara, p 50, teji , tftjjij p. 84, 88, 
kharide, p. 38, abe be, p. 38. 

These words take up the terminations like Sanskritte words; 
the nearest sounds have been substituted for such foreign soands 
as do not exist in the language. There are certain modifications^ 
which are explicable only by the hypothesis of hesitation and un- 
certainty of the correct pronunciation.^ 

3. The sounds do not need a separate treatment as the history 
of I. A. sounds is regular in this text. The following points, how- 
ever, may be noted: — 

(a) Vowels -these are generally lengthened at the end of a 
foot for the sake of metre and rhyme and sometimes even in the 
middle {e. g , phura, p. 76). But the lengthening is inexplicable 
on this ground in several cases (digantara, p. 70, cf. diggantara, ' 
p. 94, antarikkha, p. 1 06, cf. antarikhkha, p. 110, thira, p. 92, cf. 
tbirap. 110). In one instance even the quality of the vowel has 
been changed for rhyme (I becomes 5— norm forolra in order to 
rhyme with bofara, p. 22). In kumara, p. 24, and rija, p. 24, the 
shortening of the vowels (kumara and raja) is not explicable. 

a 

ai and au In a few cases appear written as diphthohga fiut are 
really simple vowels Si Stt. 

(b) Initial y was pronounced as j as is clear from its 
appearance in two places where j - was expected (yaaivafid, p. 4, 

ynjjhayi, p. 90, cf. jujjha, p. 84) -y (in place of an elided 4k-)V 

1. For a detailed treatment of foreign sounds see the writer’s 
paper; ‘ Persian loan-words in the Ramayan of Tulsidas'*-^ 
Allahabad' umversity Studio, Vol. pp. 68-75. --r.' 
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ia retained in some cases as is clear from its representation by • 
(sakal«>MMla, p. 50, iiagara>iMi 7 ara, p. 16, cf. niuura, p. 26) as 
medial -y* and -e> had no distinction in pronunciation (pa^adi, 
p.40). r and 1 are confounded in several words (gholu, p. 24, 30, ghora 
p. 44, cf. gfamU, p. 68, sambala, p. 24, sambara, p. 70) ; 1, however, 
has an upper hand: palai, pali, p. 66(cf. Hin. pap- Awadhl par ), joU 
(cf. Aw. j6rl),p. 88, pakali, p. 100 (cf. AwadhI pakari), davali 
p. 46 (Aw. dauri). The text has v abundantly, but this simply is 
used for b in most instances {e.g. vambau, p. 32). 

(c) nasals — no distinction appears to have been made between 
9 and n, the latter being the pronounced nasal (suana, p. 4. suana, 
p. 32) Old -i;m- was pronounced as as is clear from akandana, 
p, 6, pundu, p. 8, se^u, p. 64. h represents y initially and mere 
nasalisation medially (nanona, p. 26, kahano, p. 8). 

n represents 1 in manika, p. 80 and nahia, p. 48 and 1 represents 
n in lastila, p. 38 and ilarae, p. 48. -m- is represented by -v- > b- 
generaJly, but the reverse process is found in apamana, p. 34 
(<apavana through ap&v&na). In sambara, p. 28, (<sambbara: 
s&bhara), m possibly represents merely nasalisation In c&nda, 
p. 34, railka, p. 50, cindana, p. 68 and ailga, p. 68, (cf. aga) the 
nasal was very weak and was coming towards nasalisation merely. 
The text is very fond of nasalisation and in most cases there is 
no plausible reason for it, e. g , amina, p. 56 for amis, pafia, p. 6 
for pam; pina, p. 16, dpae, p. 10, umlra, p. 60, kija, p. 68, tunikk&, 
p. 38, janiha, p. 52, bissamipa, p. 52. 

\d) sibilants -s appears in many instances but its pronuncia- 
tion was kb as is clear from the following instances kha^ p. 40, 
aina, p. 46, Mua, p. 56, a«ne, p, 68). It was possibly pronounced 
§ (or t f) when a velar consonant was in proximity e.g. ahi«plc», 
p. 112 (cf. modern pronunciation of $a$tlu kha§^i. The 
regular sibilant was •. 

(tf) aspiration— The absence of aspiration in nakata, p. 42 
(<iiaksatra, modern nakhata) and ‘its presence in bipatha, p. 70 

(<Ti|>atti) and pacchusa, {). 56 (<pratynM) is not easy to aOCQUUt 
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for. At places the orthograjhy doubles the same aspirated 
consonant (« g. uthtlii, p. 50), but it represents a combination of 
the unaspirated and the aspirated form. The consonant -h- comes 
up in several instances in grammatical forms and is inexplicable, 
e.g. in the past tense of the verbal forms. 

(/) mutes— The absence of voice in thaka, p. 16 (modern ^aga 
SkLathag ) is not easy to understand. The pronunciation -dh- 
appears to have been unstable (cadhavai, p. 44, cad', P- 100, cafari 
p. 98. 

{g) The following instances of sandhi have been noted: 

kikkariafi, p. 70, kikkarii, p. 80, aevaja, p. 30, jajjamia, p. 10. 

In the following pages a detailed grammar of the language 
is given. 


NOUNS. 

§4. Bases end in -a, -a,-l, -I-, -o, and -fl. 

By far the largest number is that of -a bases which are 
about 1700 (about 1400 without terminations and about 300 with 
terminations). The number of a bases is 225, of -i 155, of -I 80, of, 
-u 45 and of -u 7’. 

(o) Bases in -a represent either old bases in -a {e.g. hiaa, p. 6, 
Skt. hrdaya ‘heart’, auana p. 4: sujana ‘a good man’, chailla, p. 4: 
Pkt. chailla ‘clever’), or old bases in -a {e.g. Uja p, 92: Skt, lajja 
‘shame’, ieva p. 8: Skt. leva ‘service’) or are loan-words from 
Persian- Arabic {e.g. kammana p. 38; Pers. kaman ‘bow’, nimaja 
p. 44: Ar. namaa ‘prayer’). It is certain that the final -a (after 
consonants) was not pronounced, it appears here because the script 
does not distinguish betw'een a consonant plus ^a and a mere 
consonant in the final position. 

" ' ' I — ■ , ...... . , _ — — - ^ 

3. For the purposes of statistics in this monograph, if a 
noun occurs more than once it has been taken to be as many 
nouns, e.g. if kataka ‘army’ occurs as kataka twice, as kaUkaUi 
twice and as katake once, it will count as five nouns. 
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Batos in -a are eilttier tbe anoiiMit basa»H(<t.^ imtir /p. 31^i 
Skt. w6&rm ' prostitute *, raji p. 24: Ski iiji ‘king*, or liir 
elongated forms of ancient -a bases («. g, raaoa p. 6: Skt. 
▼acana -ka * speech ’ Tallabi p. 26 t Skt. vallabha -ka * dear 
one baU p. 94-: Pkt. bola - ‘word’)', or are loanwords from 
Persian ending in -a, -ah and a consonant, (e. g. dvaa p 42: 
d w ’a ‘blessing’; fiiuara p. 60, umra ‘noblemen’; kuja p. 38: kiixah 
‘cup’, khoji p. 42; khwa:jah ‘an honourableman’; kiteba p. 40: 
kitab- ‘book’, tnruka p. 44: turk ‘Turk’). Of about 225 bases 
ending in a, 80 are old -a bases, and 16 loan words from Persian. 
The rest are the elongated forms of -a bases. Some of these 
have short forms also, e.g. ghdla, p. 52 and gh&la, p. 24. 

(c) Bases in -I* either represent old -i, -I, -in bases {e.g. *atti 
p. 6; Sakti ‘strength’, vijjavai p. 4; vidyapati, meini p. 12; medial 
‘earth’, hath! p. 30:hastin ‘elephant’) or are Persian bases in -I 
or a consonant (^.p. badi p. 38: badi ‘maid’, raiati p. 68: ra’yat 
‘subjects’). Besides jai p. 48 represents Skt, jsya ‘victory', gai 
p. 44 represents Skt. g3 ‘cow’. The actual Sanskrit from g5 
occursonp. 34 Except half a dozen nouns raentioaei abive, all 
the bases in -i are representatives of Sanskrit -i, and i- and -in 
nouns. 

(rf) Bases in -i represent old -I {e.g. lacchi, p- 26, meiai, p. 106: 
medini ‘Earth’), -i (pat! , p. 24: pahkti through Skt. pantl ‘line’, 
bhunoi, p. 96:bhunai through Pst. bhuad ‘Earth’), -iki (luhanl, 
p. 8: ‘’kathinika ‘story’, piarl, p 20: priyakariki ‘beloved’) and -ia 
bases (manU. p. 20: mantrin ‘minister’). As a I’esult we have 
both short and long forms of a few nouns, maati: mand, msiai: 
mcinl. Besides these, we have a few loan-words from Persian 

karibip 40 ‘paucity’: garibi, badi p. 63 ‘maid’, kadi p. 80; 
qaa ‘judge’ turukhu p. 42 is a feminine form of the loan-word. 

{e) Bases in -u represent old -u {e.g. tattu, p. 8: ^atru ‘enemy’, 
rifl, p. 12 ; ripu ‘enemy’, paha, p. 56; prabhn ‘master’). In bbihuy 
p. 112 we find a representation of -u base (bhratmdlni ‘younger 
brother’s wife’) and in gdm, p. Oo, -u represents -upa> -iiia>" -u. 
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(/) Bases in ^ are only elongated -u bases imiu> ,Pti i 6 ^cattle’, 
b{adv p, 42 <tmdba ‘Hindu’ (aspiration Ipst by Peraianiaation) 
■eUn p. 104. There is one Persian loan-word p. 38 : tew 
‘side’. 

{§) One noun bfauavai, p. 8 is found in -si but it represents 
only -61 There is one noun matr, p. 18 which is pure Sanskrit. 
A few nouns are found in -e but the sound -a in them represents 
-ya of Sanskrit {e.g, vm, p. 92lv3raya ‘expense’) or of the 
Prakrits ^e.g. rie, p. 10: riya ‘king’ loe, p. 43: l 6 ka>l 6 ya ‘people’) 
or in one case of Persian (kbodae, p. 40 ’ khodayi ‘God’). 

CASE-TERMINATIONS. 

5. Out of about 2200 nouns used in the text, only a little 
over than 300 appear with terminations. These are ; — 

-ip, -ena, ehi (-ehi), -uoii, -ahi, -lia, hi (-hi), -nhi (-nha) -u, -o, 
•awnd, -a (§) and -ho. 

(a) Only one instance of -qa (rdlam, p. 106 ‘uproar’) is 
found and it is a Prakritism. (i) So also are 4 instances 
of -ena (pariMtlaneaa, ‘by valour" jamma-matUna ‘by mere 
birth" and jalacUnena ‘by gift of water" all in one stan^ 
p. 6 and gamanena ‘by going" p. 94) and (c) 4 of -ehi (khaggsM 
‘ with swords’, p. 104, parakkamehi ‘ with feats of valour ’ 
p. 84, camar^ ‘with chowries’, p. 84, pakkharehi ‘ with cover 
ingsl", p. 84) (d) There is only one instance of -ana. (simaaa 
' names ", p. IO 4 ) and it serves as accusative plural. Does it 
represent the ancient nominative plural of masculine -an baMs? 
ie) katakini ‘ armies ", p. 76, p. 94 is found twice and repreaents 
-iUii ending. It is interesting to note that -n- is represented here 
as -n- which is merely nasalisation, while it survives intact in 
twdiiiun* (see infra (^)). (/) There are 11 instances of. tte 
termination all after -a bases («. g., jujjhaha ‘ of the battle ", p. 110 , 
^hutdaha ‘ of the wicked person ", p. 34 , riaba ‘of the king", p 22)* 
Once -ha has been lengthened to -te (devite ‘ of the gods’, p. 4 ). 
This -ha represents .Skt. -•ya> •■«a> -sa. In edl the eleven instances 
it has . :■ ■ 
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(g) There are 44 instances of -hi (-hi). Of these 29 have a 
locative sense {e. g., ki aamsarahi Sara ‘what is the essence in the 
world p. 6, tatthi doarahi paii ‘ there on the door were found \ 
p. 48), 6 accusative (e. g., sattohi mitta kae ‘ having made an enemy 
a friend’, p. 18), 7 instrumental {e. g,, pae bbarahl ‘ by the weight 
of the feet p. 60) and 2 genitive (rayagharabi ka pnbba kheta 
‘ the former field of Rajaghara p. 102, vaisyahi kard snkha ‘ the 
happiness of those eourtezins’, p. 34). Except in the two instances 
last mentioned it is every where found without postpositions. It is 
used in the singular except in one instance cited above. I should 
connect this with the -smin termination of Sanskrit.^ The pre- 
ponderating locative use of this case establishes that. The begin- 
nings of the use of this case as a general oblique are found here. 
In a later Awadbi text (Tulsidas-Raniayan) this case is fiurd as 
a very general oblique ease. 

Of the 44 instances of this case, 2 are of -a nouns 3 of -i 
nouns and the rest of -a nouns. 

(A) There are 13 instances of -nhi (12 after -a nouns and 1 
after -a noun) and 1 of -nha. Of these 11 have a genitive sense — 
9 with postpositions and 2 without them {e. g., mahajanhi 
karo boUnta ‘at the utterance of great men’ p. 18, arirganha laccbia 
chdlile ‘ seizes the glory of the enemy-kings % p. 86). 1 accusative 
(go boH gamgranbi cbada ‘ leave the CO untry- people when they 
cry for protection’, p. 36) and 2 agent ive (tabbe mantinha kiau 
batbthgva ‘ then a suggestion was made by the counsellors ’, p. 56, 
mabarganbi malUkg cappiliu ‘‘the malik was overcome by the 
maharaja ’, p. 112). This case is based on the ancient genitive; 
the addition of -hi is possibly on the analogy of the singular in 
order to give a distinctive body to the case.® 


1. I prefer the derivation of this ease from -smin to -dhi 
(vide Chatterji: Origin and Development of Bengali, 4^). 

2. For detailed arguments for this see. I. A. LII, 1923, p. 76 
where I discussed the derivation of the same case in Tolaidgs. 
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(i) There are 12 instances of -a termination, 11 after -a nouns 
and 1 after -a noun (kaliu ‘ in the art or of the art \ p. 4). Of 
the 11 instances after -a bases, alt except three have a nominative 
or accusative sense [e. g., tabahu piiju pUju pai * even then only 
calls onion, onion ' p. 42, jasa patthave pondu * at the mention of 
which merit (accrues)', p. 8). In the three instances where the -a 
ending gives a genitive sense (muhu bh^tara ' in the (middle of) 
mouth’, p. 42, 8694“ ••hhha ‘ the number of the army p. 64, 
mahamafu kha^do ‘ the piece of human desh p. 106) it has been 
used like -a base in compounding. It should be noted that in two 
cases sendu, and ran the -u ending has come up after an -a base 
reduced to -a, 8ena>8eiuiB>seana>8enda: sendu, raja>raa>rianrBa. 
The -a forma of these words (senna and raa) are attested by this 
very text. This -u ending is the ancient -5 -ah of the Nominative 
singular. 

Note. — In all the eleven instances -u comes as a substitute for 
hnal -a (masu and not matau). 

(;■) There are 33 instances of -6 ending, 9 added after final .a 
and 24 substituted for it. This is the old Nominative singular 
ending coming after the ordinary or the elongated (-ka) base. The 
-o is sometimes short and sometimes long. The sense is every- 
where nominative or accusative {e. g., jaha jaia jehe gaho, bhogai 
raja ka baddi niho ‘ whereever to whichever village they went, 
there was great fame of King Bhog^vara’ p. 24) except in the 
following instances; 

mahiuo ka ‘akusa “ the goad of the elephant-keeper”, p. 82, 
diggantara raa sevo aa ‘ the kings from all the other quarters came 
for service, p. 94, 

pio pahare puhuvi kappa ‘ the Earth trembled at the stroke of 
the foot ’, p. 102. 

calia takatiiaa suratina ibarahimao ‘ the coaches of Sultan 
Ibrahim moved ”, p, 64. 

In these instances the -6 ending has lost its force of tiw 



Nom. — accaaative and has been used as an ordinary tese. We also 
find five instances where a noun with this ending has been used 
in the plural (kimiftro ‘princes,' p. 38, kumarwo, p. 80, dvarad 
‘doors,’ p. 42, gulamo ‘slaves,’ p, 38,tiiIimo ‘greetings,’ p 38). 

(k) There is one instance (Ttimki^no of the Turks’, p, 38) 
of -i^afo ending (based on ancient -aoiin). 

(i) Of 191 instances of -e (-8) ending, 150 are in -e and 41 in 
-8. Of these 1 is after-i base puhaviS’ of the Earth', p. 46) and in 
this case is the representative of the Prakrit oblique ending -8 
after feminine bases. Three are after -a bases (taUnin? ‘by 
comparison,’ p. 14), majjane ‘by marrow,’ p. 106, vidhatafie ‘by the 
'Creator,' p. 14) of which the first two are oblique ) -e (Pkt. fm.) 
and one is instrumental on the model of -a bases. The rest are 
with >0 bases. The largest number indicates an instrumental sense 
(65 -e and 27 8 ), e.g., rune ‘by beauty,’ p. 48, paa bhare ‘by the 
weight of the foot, ’ p. 46, bhare, p. 86 next comes locative (41 -e 
and 4 6', maggs ‘on the way, p 104 menans’ in the middle,’ 
p. 50, mathe’ on the head’ p. 68), 30 are with a nominative sense 
(27 -6,4 *6), 13 accusative (10 -e, 3 8) and 6 (e)' denote a genitive 
sense, {e.g. pattape cmhe ‘signs of glory,* p. 94). Under Nomina- 
tive 7 e^. ru pntte mandli’ the princes adorned’, p. 43, kacale 
kacate nayaae ‘bewitching eyes', p. 86, phaade ‘armies’ p. 96) and 
under accusative 2 (mabala majeds jananta ‘knowing the joys of 
the palace’, p. 46, oafaia ilame ‘having obtained rewards’, p. 48) 
denote a plural number. Under Nominative and accusative 24 -• 
endings are merely -ya, representing a medical consonant which has 
been lost or representing Sanskrit or Prakrit -ya (see supra ^3). 

The instrumental ending is surely ancient and the 

locative ancient -e. Under nominative and accusative as well as 
"genitive in the singular there is possibly magadhi Nominative 
singular -e, In the plural, there appear to be the traces of the 
,pi^DO(nintiJ nominative extended to the nominaitive as well. 



Note.— In three words nuoi ‘in p. 64, l6t ia the 

world', p. 74, numittarai ‘by mother’s love’, p, 26)^ the -m tarnaina- 
tion appears as -i which regalarly alternates with -t. 

(w) On page 20, we find three instances of plural vocative 
in -hu (ISgaha, -iokahu, -caturahu) . This can be explained by the 
word ho uttered with the name called. 

Note.— The following particles for calling people have been 
used in this text: — 

ace are, p. 20, ahaha, p. 70, aho aho, p. 50, abe be, p. 40. 

ADJECTIVES. 

6. In this text we find about four hundred adjectives, A 
few of these have been used as nouns, the latter being understood, 
e.g, bhuleo baddeo cetaaa ‘even the great (men) lost conscio.us- 
neas ; p. 26. Sub-divided the adjectives fall under four heads ; 

of quality 181 

of quantity 28 

of number 128 and 

Pronominal 61 

(The pronominal adjectives will be treated under Pronouns). By 
far most of the adjectives are based on Sanskrit adjectives fouad 
as tatsama («.^. pratanna ‘glad’ p, 56, matte ‘intoxicated’ p. 42), 
•rdhatetcama {e. g. kiriM < kf'Sa ‘lean’ p. 70, "■-ifrnla < nirbala 
‘weak’ p. 70) or tadbhava {e.g. teta < tepte ‘heated’, p. 60, aobawa 
<subbavra ‘very impressive’, p. 48). Sometimes several forms of 
the same adjective may be found e. g. sakala -o, p. 50, saala, p. 66, 
sagara, p. 66. 

Only the following adjectives are of Persian origin:-^ 
surutanl ‘belonging to Sultan’, p. 64, gaud* ‘dirty’, p. 38, kbaraba 
‘bad’, p. 40, aadara ‘principal’, p, !|||,^Aaj*rj ‘thousand’, p. 38, tej’i 
taji ‘smart and speedy’, p. 84. 

7. Adjectives do not generally change for geodart only the 
following instances of the feminine gender heva beeo ootiped; 
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tumiH biblrati ‘ angry prosperity % p. 14, tetulf bela * at that time *, 
p.18, badiji mano * great Name ' (the feminine appears misplaced 
because nafio is masculine, but as it means ‘ glory possibly the 
adjective has the gender of kitti ‘ glory ’ fm. by contamination), 
dosarl amaravat! ' a second Amaravatl p. 28, aukl hat* bareo ‘of 
the other, market ', p. 32, bari bar! ^aphaa ‘ big fish p. 36, 
hini majba khini ‘ the middle portion, lean and devoid (of 
defects), p. 26, ngri biakhkhanl ‘ clever women p. 38, adi 
(JitW ‘ with a slanting glance p. 40, g!ti garuvi ‘an effective song*, 
p. 42, bari tad ‘ great harassing p. 68, puhuvi bhae jg chod ‘ the 
Elarth was becoming smaller ’, p. 94. 

Adjectives do not change for ease either. Only the following 
instances of change for the oblique eases are found; bafaule bhftri ‘in 
many ways', p. 30, skg k$a^e ‘ in one moment', p 30 tarune tumka 
Tgca ‘ word of young Turk’, p. 90, ganihe dgpe ‘ with great pride ', 
p. 88, aagare rgha ‘ on the whole path ’, p. 80, dasare mathe ‘ on 
another head’, p. 6S. The following instances only show change 
for plural number : 

aabe (rae) ‘ all (kings) ’, p. 60, bgkule (baans ‘ attractive 
(faces)', p 68, kgcale (naans) ‘ charming (eyes) ’, p. 68, (cinhe) 
bhinne bhinne ‘ different (insignia)', p. 94, badd^^ ‘ big men’, p. 20, 
ebdteo tnnikg ' even low Turks ’, p. 44. 

8. The following numerals appear in the text ; 

(a) Cardinals 

1. du, p. 92, yaka, p. 42, ekao, p. 70 u 

2. be, p. 88, bevi, p, 80. duhu, p. 98, duao, p. 24 

(be aippears 14 times and du 5 times). 

3. tinni, p. 8, tTnu-hn, p. 14, dnti, p. 20, 34, tlnu, p. 36, tina 
p. 74 

4. cari, p. 84, cgrahn (pane), p. 86. 

5. panea, p. 16 

7. Bata, p. 52 

8. a(ptl;ia, p. 96, asta, p. 28 

to. daaao, p. 10, dasa^ p. 68 
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20. faiM, p. 90 
28. atthitMd, p. 52. 

100. sae, p. 9 O 9 iSata, p. 28. 

1 ,000 sahasa, p. 26, hajari, p. 38 

1.00. 000 lakhkha p. 38, lakha, p. 66 

1.00. 00.000 k(5li 
{b) Ordinak 

1st. pahila, p 36, padha^a, p. 16, prathans, p. ' 

2nd. dosare, p. 68, dosari, p. 28 
3rd. tesara, p. 34 

5th. pancama, p. 10 
{c) Fractional 
^ /3 llya, p. 36. 

(d) Mucellaneous 

' a few ’ -ekke, p. 104, ekka, p. 20 kichu p. 62. 

^numerous’ -bahula, p. 70, anea, p. 84, aneko, p. 38 bahu, p. 106, 
bahuta, p, 33, bahuta, p. 92, pracura, p. 28 
* all’ -sabe, p. 60, saba, p. 50, sabba, p. 16 
^ innumerable’ >anavarata, p. 82, ananta, p. 40, akhila, p 86. 

PRONOUNS. 

9. First Person. 

In the direct case there is only one form hano ^ I ’ which is 
found in five pjaces, (p. 6, 8, 18, 80, 100). This is based on 

aham. 

In the oblique mo (p. 64) is found once and so also mone (p. 4’, 
both have a dative sense. The genitive has several forms mami 
(p. 22, 112), mahu<masso (p 62, 110, 112) maha < massa (p. 110), 
majhu (p. 4, 58), majjbu (p 22), mujhu (p. 70), mujjhu (p. 4, 72>, 
all based on mahyam and m5ra (p. 20), mera-hu (p. 20) which 
appear to have an enclitic (kara?) added to the oblique form. 

abma appears twice (p. 72, 74) and ammaha once (p. 70) as 
genitive only. They go back to the Prakrit ambe, 



10. SMoad Potsoo. 

In the direct tone appears once (p. 112), t5h« once (p. 64) and 
tohe four times (p. 58, 64, 64, 64) tumhe appears as Nominative 
four times (p. 60, 60, 64, 64) and as accusative once (p. 60). 

In the oblique tohi (p. 112) appears accusative and tuHho once 
as dative (p. 112) and twice on (p. 56,58) as genitive tuTsho occurs 
as a genitive twice p. 60 and tumha as genitive twice (p. 58, 60). 
Oblique tO (p. 58) is used with the postposition kg as a dative. 

All these forms are derivable from the Prakrit forms. 

11. Third Per«m. 

The forms of the third person, remote demonstrative and 
correlative fall together. 

In the direct singular the text has the following: 

(a) so which appears six times as demonstrative (p. 6, 6, 8, 26, 
G2, 112) and twice (p. 4, 20) as correlative, 

(b) sa (p. 12) as third person pronoun 

(c) ie as correlative once (p, 112) and as demonstrative once 

(p. 112). 

(d) 6 seven times (p 4, 50, 50, 64, 64, 64, 68) and 6-ha thrice 
(p, 50, 64, 64) appear as demonstrative. 

In the direct plural we have two forms (p. 96) as a 
correlative and to (p. 94) as third person subject. 

The oblique has several forms t& is found twice (p. 22, 100) 
as accusative and once as genitive (p. 94), tahi appears thrice 
(28, 50, 50) and in every case stands as a demonstrative adjective 
to plural nouns, once it appears with hard (p. 86) as genitive 
singular. Similarly taohi (p. 36) without postposition and taahi 
(p. 36, 12) with kari, karo denote genitive plural and tenhe (p. 76) 
and tenhi (p. 62) stand as demonstrative adjectives with plural 
nouns, taiu (p. 26, 33, 44, 4, 8, 10, 50, 74, 8?, 100), Utu 
(p 10, 12, 74, 100, 76) anl titu (p. 74) stand as genitive without 
postposition, only once does tasa appear with ker« (p. 32). 
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•D -withoQt qfnetpositioD (p. 96) and with kl (p. 32) and to 
(p, 42) denotes genitive. 

tamia appears once (p. 58) as an adjective and is derived from 

(tat ptma^) tam: Pkt. tam as an adjective is found twice 
(p. 88, 90) in the sense of ‘that’. 

12. Relative Proaetm. 

t 

In the direct jo appears as Nominative singular thrice (p, 4, 
20, 80) and je thrice as singular (p. 10, 16, 72) and once as plural 
(P.96). 

In the oblique singular we have jeoa thrice on p. 8 (Pkt. jem) 
and je< jena thrice (p. 8, 10, 80) je appears as an adjective twice 
(p. 90, p. 112). As agentive jenhe appears on (p. 10, l2, 14 and 
six times on p. 76 and jenne once (p. 12). In all these cases it is 
plural. There is one instance of jei (p. 10) and there are two 
instances of janlii, once (p. 34) without post- position and once 
(p. 32) with ke. In the genitive singular we have jasu (p. 6, 8, 74, 
76, 88, 114), jaisa (p. 6) jaiu (p. 6, 8, 48, 84) and jUu (p. 74). 
jam appearing once (p 10) is used as a locative, jebe as an 
adjective of giho (p. 24) and jenona (<jemiina) of daratora 
menane (p. 50). 

13. Proximate Demonstrative.— 

In the direct we have I (p. 4) and ghn (p. 8, 18, 50, 96) and in 
the oblique ehi (p. 18) and eh: (p. 50). 

I is a modern demonstrative; ^a<etd and in ehi, ehi-hi posnbly 
• * 
represents the oblique ending. 

14. Interrogative. — 

In the direct we Bnd kd on p. 8, 62, 64, 82, 96, 110 and ke on 
p. 52, 88 as animate and kj (p. 6, 98, 98, 60, 70, 76, 80) ka (p. 4, 
28, 34, 40, 42) and kaha (p. 64) as inanimats. We also have 
kavana (p. 8), kahona (p. ol), kamana (p. 68, 96, 112) and katnana 
(p.22). 

There are iwo instsirces of kaaa (inatr. -sg.!). 94,'98); (Jf • 
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these k6<k«^. ke is the Mag. form of ko; ki represents klm; ka 
and kahat ; kavan* etc., go back to ka ana. 

15. Indefinite. 

(o) 'Some one’ -koi appears once (p. 16) and kahQ 12 times (9 
limes on p. 24 and once each on p. 34, 36 and 42). Once we have 
kahn-o (p 24). The inanimate kichu (aomewhat) is found on p. 20, 
30, 32, 42 and compounded with ana on p. 42. 

(b) The pronouns meanig ‘other’ are: — 

ana (apa) < anya on p 18, ..0, 58, 62, 94, iara (p. 60) iaro 
(p. 4)<itara, avaru (p. 34)<apara and para (p. 48). 

The last one has its adjectives parari (p. 42) pararl (p. 101). 

16. Reflexive. 

"We have several forms based on atman vis., ape (p 48, 80), 
apa ka- (p. 90), appa (p. 104), appa (p. 4) appu (p. 32, 66) and 
apana (p. 22), apane (p. 32), apenebu (p. 60), apanehS (p. 42) and 
appana (p. 100). All are used in a genitive sense except ape which 
means ‘by one’s self’, nia (p. 72, 48) and nina (p. 8, 18, 60, 9l, 
i00)<nija as well as nija (p. 18, 102) mean ‘one’s own’. 

17. Prononainal Adjectives. 

The following pronominal ajeetives, besides those already 
mentioned under various pronouns, have been found in the 
text: — 

(a) laisana (prastava) ‘of that sort’, p. 62, uImw (kabba) ‘of 
that sort’, p. 4; aisa, p. 22, aisd (ka^akobl) p. 92, aiseo (paratape), 
p. 44, aitano (asa), p. 36, aisaneiio fupatapa), p. 62, aiienhao, p. 34, 
— ‘such’; jaitao (kabba) ‘as’, p, 4. 

{b) tetull (bela) ‘that much’, p. 18, etta (dukbkba) ‘so much’, 
p. 72, kaU ‘how much’ p. 88. 

(c) ette (lakkhana) ‘so many’, p. 6; kaU (dhSgara) ‘how 
many’! p. 90, kateba (dine) ‘many a’, p. 24. 

Of these (o) are based on -dpia (udr^a etc.), (i) and (c) on 
>vat» The suffix *101 is an addition in taiaana, taisaoj.aisa being the 
ordinary forms. 
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POSTPOSITIONS. 

18. Only about a hundred postpositions are found in this 
text. Of these after nouns and pronouns we have the genitive 
postpositions used 73 times, instrumental and ablative- 11 times, 
locative 6 times and dative once. The rest are after adverbs, 
e.g, tg and kaho. 

(a) Genitive -dative. 

ka — 17 times {e g. p. 14 £akti ka parik$a ‘test of strength). 
Only once has it a dative sense (ahimana ka ‘to pride' p. 58), 

ka— 3 times, once genitive (nugaranhi ka mana gada ‘got fixed 
in the hearts of citizens’, p, 33) and twice as dative (adiiaina 
uttama ka paraka ‘the low man gives deliverance to one high 
birth’ p 16, ana ka laga ‘stuck to another’, p. 30.) 

ka —3(100, 102, 92) used as genitive in all the cases {e.g. 
gandaka ka pani ‘the water of Ga^^aka’, p. 100). 

ke — 7 times always genitive and with a noun in an oblique case 
{e.g. surutana ke pharamans ‘on the Sultan’s FirmaU', p. 80). 

kai — 3 times, once with a feminine noun (aaa asavgra kai ‘the 
hope of a horseman’, p. S6) and twice with a masculine noun 
(sira navai sabba kai ‘the head of every one bends down’, p. 50, 
bhae sabba kai ‘everyone's fear', p. 50). 

ko — 7 times, all genitive (e.^. rasa ko mamma ‘the secret of 
sentiment’, p. .) • 

karo —14 times, all genitive with a singular noun (e.g. tgnhi 
karo putra ‘their son’, p. 12). 

kare - 2 times, both genitive and with nouns in an oblique case 
(kumbhodbhava karc niyamatikrame peli ‘having moved in the 
transgression of the injunction of (the sage) born of a jar, p. 82, 
padma kare gkire ‘in the form of a lotus’, p. 86). 

kareo — 4 times (14, 30, 32, 50, e.g, diis|g kareo dappi^ ciare(» 
‘trampled on the pride of the wicked’, p. 14), 
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kaif — 7 times, all genitive witii a feminine noun {je.g> tatta k«rl 
^ithi'the glance of the enemy’ p. 112). 

— 5 times, all genitive ( 1 0, 26, 32, 72, 102, e.g. ta koU 
ken ba^dipam ‘the greatness of that family’, p. 10). 

keri — once and with a feminine noun (taip diia kerl riya- 
ghara-tarupl hatta bikathi ‘the youthful Royal ladies of that family 
are sold in the market’, p. 90). Of the above ka, k«, k&, ke and kai 
go back to some forms of krta, and kard, kare, kareo and karl to 
the elongated Prakrit forms of the same participle (kario etc.) 
while kera and kerl possibly to *karyaka. 

(t>) Locative. 

majha 2(yavarajanbi mijha pavitra ‘dean (virtuous) amongst 
the Princes, p. 12, majha sraSama ‘in the battle’, p. 104). 

najn l(tana naajn ‘in the army', p. 80) 
midi l(bithi midi 'in the street’, p. 32). 
pa l(bbumi pi ‘on the Elarth’, p. 86). 
pari l(kamana pari ‘on whom', p. 9 J). 

Of these majha and maju are derived from madiiya and pa < paklia 
or partva while pari < upari. 

(c) Instrumental-ablative 

sg — 2(dama se ‘by the string’, p. 84, tisa se ‘from fear’, p. 84). 
safio — 6 (6, 22, 32, 82, 104, e.g. jiva sano 'with life’, p. 22). 
taha —1 (yitrihu taba 'even by going’, p 30). 
ho —1 (rola ho 'by the noise’, p. 30). 
konte —1 (dam hunte ‘from far off’, p. 46). 

Of these sano < sama or samina the latter being used as such in 
lamina ‘with or like a mountain’, p. 82) ' and se < sahitena, 
while taha possibly comes from tatah> hunte from hontae- locative 
of the imperfect partiaple of Vhhd - and ho also from Vbhu -. 

(d) Dative— besides tbe few cases cited under genitive we 
have ligi once in the sense of 'for’ (tesari Ugi 'for the third’ p. 
34). It is the absolutive form of lag- 
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VERBS. 

19. The text abounds in the verbs of the past tense and of 
habitual or historic present, as it is a descriptive poem. Tne 
other verbs are found generally in direct speech. 

20. The Present Tense. 

This is generally expressed by verbs with personal termina- 
tions based more or less on the ancient Present tense. The 
terminations are : 

Singular. Plural. 

1st. -eho 

2nd. (a) -esi 
(2’) <eht 

3rd. (a) -«i ( -«e) (o) -ehl 

(&) -ehi (&) -anti 

(c) -athi 

{d) -a 

Note. — The initial a- of these terminations is elided if they 
are found after roots ending in g (ia: iathi p. 30), e (de: dei p. 40)| 
and 5 (ho: hdi. p. 16). 

1st sg.—e. g. jampaiho ‘I say’, p. 6, lavaho ‘I bring’, 
p 100, haho kahaho 'I say’, p. 80. There is one instance 
(dekhsm ‘I see', p. 18) where -n- (which represented merely 
nasalisation) is absent. The termination is based on -gmab of 
the plural, transferred to the singular. 

2nd sg. —There are only three instances of (j) — 
‘sayest’, p. 6, jaai, ‘goest’, p. 112, bhaggau ‘runs always’, p. 112, 
all in a conjuetive sense, and three of (&)— jghi, p. 112, jghi jahi, 
p. 112, and jghi jghi, p. 112, all in the sense of impsrative. Both 
are possibly the -■! termination of the Prakrits, (6) showing the 
development of as -h-, 

3rd. sg.— by far the most common form is -ai, {e.g. betghai 
‘buys’, p. 32, pajjatai ‘roams’, p. 28) there are about half a dozen 
instances of -ae (e.g. aailaa^meets’ p.38), nine of (h) dhijuvahi 
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‘runs’, p. 94) and sixteen of (c) {e.g. fivatfai ‘comes’, p, 30; once 
hotlia ‘becomes’, p. 102). Sometimes the same root is available 
under more than one form (mhai, p. 42, rabai p. 48, avabl, p. 46, 
ivai, p. 60). Of these form (o) goes back to San8krit-ati>-Prakrit- 
ai, -ao being merely a variant of ai in pronunciation. In athi 
there appears to be a resuscitation of the ancient form with an 
emphatic aspiration, and -ahi would be a derivation of -athi. Or 
possibly the -h- in -ahi represents emphatic ai. It should be noted 
that athi does not express any honorific sense as against modern 
Maithilf ( Chatter ji, p. 936). 

Besides the above we have two instances of -e (Ware ‘does’, 
p. 34, kharide ‘buys’, p. 38) which is a further development of ai. 
We have ten instances of present tense in -a {e.g, kara ‘does’ 
p. 34, baja ‘strikes’, p. 52, basa ‘resides’ p. 26, hoa ‘becomes’ 
p. 38). There are a few instances of the Past tense in a (see infra 
21 (a) A similar form in -a is found in Tulsidas also’. What is 
the origin of thisT Does it represent, the loss of final -i of ai ? 
But this is not attested by modern. Maithili or Awadhif Is 
the perfect participle here found used as the present! 

Note. — In a few instances the root in -s, -e and 6 is by itself 
found without any desinence (ji ‘goes’, p. 34, kha ‘eats’ p. 42, ds 
‘gives’ p. 42, hd ‘becomes’, p. 102, le ‘takes’ p. 86. 

3rd. plural— the (o) form is -ah! is the most common e.g. 
herahi ‘they look for’, p. 26) aoahi 'they bring’ p. 28), there 
being only three instances of {b) (taullanti ‘they weigh’, p. 38, 
hasihand ‘they purchase’, p. 38, pajhilenti ‘they wash’, p. 106). 
Both go back to ancient - aad, -b- in (a) being for emphasis or to 
avoid the hiatus and the {b) forms being the ancient resuscitated 
forms of the Prakrits. 

21. The Past Tense. 

This is based on the ancient perfect participle. The variety 
of forms is confusing by abundance and the use is without any 

• 1, Vide Allahabad University Studies Vo], II p. 212 Note 3. 
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reference to persons. The same form is found used with a first 
person, second person or third person subject. The following are 
the terminations: 

(o) -6, -u (ii)„ -a, -a in the singular and e in the plural. 

{b) -afi ( au). 

(c) >iaa, iafi ( iau), -iu. 

(d) -ia, -iha, -ia. 

(e) -eo. 

(f) -ala, -ali. 

(a) There are four instances of this form in -5 («.<?. nimajjo 
‘sunk’, p. lOS, kharo ‘stood’, p. 106), 12 in -u (pani ‘fell’, jagu 
‘awoke’, p. 18, pasaru 'was spread’ p. 32, pucchu ‘asked’, p. 58), 
about 20 in -a (paittba ‘entered’, p. 46, bhaga ‘broke’ p. 30) 4 in 
-a (bha ‘became’, p. 20, bika ‘was sold’ p, 68, ia ‘came’ p. 94, 
bathurina ‘got together’ p. 48) and 7 in -g (paitthe ‘entered’, p. 38, 
bhare ‘filled’, p. 38, thgre ‘stood’, p. 46). 

(b) There is quite a large number of forms of this variety, 
it takes up with -ia the largest number. The nasalisation is absent 
in very few cases. For instance: 

Qppanafi ‘born’ p. 16, huafi ‘was’, p. 8. 

(c) There is one instance of -iao (dhana choddiao ‘ wealth 
was abandoned’ p. 22), but quite a large number of -iafil (e.ff., 
kariafi ‘did’, p. 8, tunhe bbiriafi ‘you filled’, p. 60 kariaa ‘did’, p. 24. 
Only a few instances of -ifl[ are found (e. g. jena nina kula uddbarifl 
‘who redeemed his family’, p. 8). 

(d) A large number of forms are of this variety, -ina being 
merely a nasalised form of ia {e.g., jena balg rivaM miria ‘who 
killed Havana by force’, p. 8, riu dalia tumhg ‘you crushed the 
enemy’, p. 60, mahala kQ mamma jgnina ‘he came to know the 
secrets of the palace’ p. 52). There are only six instances of ii 
which is merely an elongation of ia for the sake of metre {e g. paa 
bbare patbara curia ‘the gravel crushed by the weight of feet’, 
p. 46). In uggia ‘come up’, p. 32 and cukkiha ‘missed’, p. 62 we 
have -b-. 
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(e) There are six inatanees of this form gmhe 
■aanoratha purao *who satisfied the longing of the kii^’, p. 14). 

(f) Only 42 instances of this form are found, -ala is mas- 
culine and -ali feminine raratiaa tamioala ‘ the Sultan- 

honoured’, p. 10, rutali bibhuti palatie aoali *the angered Prosperity 
was brought back’, p. 14). In one uastanoe the form ends in -ila 
(fern.) -gamatha purila mahi ‘the Earth was filled with temples’, 
p. 44. 

In the above forms we find several stages of the ancient 
perfect participle, simple and elongated, with -t and without -i. 
The nasalisation is inexplieable. The - 1 - forms are the parti- 
ciple base plus -ilia termination Considering modern MaithHi 
where all forms of past tenses a'*e based on -I- participle, the small 
number of these i i the present text is striking. 

There is one instance of 3rd person plural verb Oel>ena raya 
gaeneta ‘king Gane^vara profited’, p. 18) where -ena appears as a 
personal termination. 

Note. —the Perfect participle is in several eases found used 
as an adjective e g., ven padha ‘well-read in the Vedas’, p, 8). 

22. Future Tense. 

Only the following instances of the future are found in the 
text: 

1st person kahadta ‘I shall say’, p. 10, 

2nd person (tumhe na) hosafi (asabana) ‘you \^111 not become 
angry’, p. 60. 

3rd person sg. hdsai ‘will be’, p. 4, 64, 64, 
dusihai ‘will blame’, p, 4, 
tijhihad ‘will be accomplished’, p. 62, 
kariha ‘will do’, p. 4, bujjhiha ‘will understand’, 
p, 4, jivviha- ‘will live’, p. 72, dharijjiba ‘will 
be kept’, p 74, 
diidja ‘will give’, p. 72, 
boia ^will be’, p. 30, 
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Of these kababs ir based on tana > abba and the rest on the 
ancient fnture ; hotafl < bbavisyatha > boiswba > bouahu > b6>au; 
the • later becomes -h- {«. g., in dutihai) and may even be lost 
e g., boia). 

Note.— The above are the forms of the Indicative mood. 
There are no separate forms for the Conjunctive, the forms of the 
Indicative are used with jai or jaho ‘ if ’ to indicate that sense. 
The conditional is based on the Imperfect Participle (see infra §24) ; 
only two instances of it are found (taho) n'tthiata (rajja) ‘ then 
the kingship would be reestablished’, p. 5G (abe kata) sahata (je 
rge) ‘ how would the king have put up with it till now’, p, 74. 

23. Imperative. 

2nd sing.— there are eight instances -, (o) in -a, aura p. 64, 
Buna ‘hear’, p. G, bfaana p. 22, kaha kaha ‘say’ p. 80. anusara ‘follow’ 
p. 112, ii>) in -hi, jaU (jahi) ‘go’ p. 112, (c) in -ieu, kariau ‘do’ p. 62^ 

barijjHu ‘remove’, p. 64. Of these (c) is possibly derived from 
ancient II sg. Atmanepada -sva (kuriuva). 

2nd plural — six instances are found : karahu, p. 20 kahaha 
p. 16, 50, 66, karao, p. 58, simao p. 38, 16, bhuhjaha ‘enjoy’, p. IS, 
sajjaba lajjaha ‘be ready’, p, 82. 

All these are based on the ancient second person present 
plural in -tha, which at some stage in the Prakrits become tfad>hd 
>ha : ha. 

3rd. sing,— All the eight instances are based on ancient -to 
(rahall ‘may remain’, p. 22, jafl, p. 22, (jau ‘may g®’, p. 76, aafaau 
‘may rub’ p. 10, jiau ‘may live’, p. 10, karaa, p. 10, kOi^ao ‘may do’, 
p. 60 karian ‘may be done’, p. 38). 

Besides the above an impersonal passive imperative in -ai and 
-ia is found, e, g., ehu kamma aa kariai ‘let this not bo done’, p. IS, 
•eviai ‘let him be served’, p. 64, karijjai ‘let it be done’, p, 64, 
dhariai ‘be kept’ p. 18, jgia ‘may go’, p. 68, gnia ‘bring’, p, 68, 
chania ‘strain’, p. 68. This is based on the Passive presoiit 



24. THE IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

This is frequently used to describe a condition of things as 
it is and also sometimes used in place of the present tense finite 
verb. It has two forms : 

(a) -anta and {b) -ante 

(o) 'e g. abe be bhananta (turukk&) ‘the Turks saying abe, be, 
p. 40, Bvamta janta kajja karanta miinava 'man, coming, going and 
doing (his) business, p. 48, piihavie pala avanta 'the kings 
(guardians of the Earth) are coming’, p. 46. 

{b) ^^_...hathi jathi bh^ante gacha capante ‘the elephant 

goes running and cutting trees’, p. 82, sikara khelante paradappa 

bhami bhahjaate bata santari surutana baitha 'the Sultana passed 

the way, hunting, breaking other’s pride by making a round, and 
sat’, p, 98. 

Note 1. A few cases of -anta (bblania 'speaking’, p 74) 
tot^anta 'breaking’ p. t06, budanta ‘sinking’, p 16, 106) and -antao 
(bhamantao 'roaming’, p. 46) and -anta (karanto ‘doing’) are 
found. 

Note 2. On page 9d jiite 'going’ and khaiti ‘eating’ appear 
as forms of this participle. I should, however, connect them with 
the oblique form of the verbal noun (see infra 28) plus the 
postposition te. 

This participle has been used in this text without any modi- 
fication due to number or person. For instance on page 45 
bhamaatao qualifies dua5 rajakumara ‘both the princes’, and on 
page 34 khandante etc. qualify vaiiSyahi - feminine. 

The -6 and -a ( a) forms are the Nominative cases of the 
Prakrit participle. The e form where it is nominative represents 
the migadhT naminative in ??. In a few cases it is the locative of 
the participle, e.g. mahajanhi kard bolante 'while the elders spoke’, 
p. 18. 

Note.— At one place -ante has been modified to -addg 
(bOmradde ‘roaming’, p. 46) for the sake of rhyme. 



In alahuii 'one who has not Ghfertned*, p. 34, te there an 
instance of ancient -nut termination (•Ubh anw i w h;)? 

25. Tfffi ABSOLUTIVE. 

This is expressed by adding (a) -i or (6) -ia e.g. gu ‘having 
gone’, ghai ‘have caught’, p. 42, sadhi ‘having held’, p. 14; cbod^ 
‘having abandoned’, p. 70, karia ‘having done’, p. 76, Utthwia 
‘having spread’ p. 88). There are only about a dozen instances 
of (b) and in one case, the termination appears as nasalised 
bissamiha ‘having taken rest’, p. 52. In a few cases the -i of (a.) 
appears as -e (e g. ‘having done’, p. 88, 90, muiasae ‘having become 
angry’, p. 96, dhae ‘having run’, p. 62, dhahe, p. 90). 

The absolutive is generally found without a postposition, only 
kahfi appears G times (dhaekahu ‘having run’, p. 62, datasa! kabfi, 
‘having trampled’, p. 96, tuni kabti ‘having heard’, p, 98, thaOi 
kahii ‘having flanked ’, p. 100) palati kabtl ‘having turned’, p, 110 
taaunaddi kahfi having crwhed’, p. 8. 

In ja ‘having gone’, p. 83, le le ‘having taken’, p.,40, the root- 
fi irm itself expresses the absolutive and in ‘having sold^ 

p. 68, -Sand in pacchihi ‘having asked’, p. 52, appaars to 
indicate an absolutive. 

The derivation of -ia, i is from Prakrit ia which may become 
i and may disappear latar (as in ji, la). 

26. The Pauive Voice 

The synthetic passive, derivable from -ijja- and -la- of the 
Prakrits, is found in 27 forms, 7 -j- and 20 -I-. For instance: 

jenhe rat\ha boa jama tahijjia 

‘by whom angered yama was put up with ; p. 76i 

■iiha mnhatta ahU^a kijjia 

‘at an auspicious moment coronation was performed’, p. 76, 

ara ^uta dli^4* dekhif^ 

‘and how many strong men are seen’, p, 90, 
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je Mbs kari«{[ tippm Imm 

‘by whom all was brought under his own control’, p. 10. 

The periphrastic passive, with Vji ‘to go’ appears only two, 
or three times; curi ja basaadhara ‘the Earth is shattered’, p. 84 
bahuta bapnra curi jathi ‘many poor people get trampled’, p, 30. 

27. • The Cauiative. 

There are about a dozen instances of the causative (* g. palaU 
‘having caused to return’, p. 14, karavae man ‘causes annihilation’ 
p. 60, baithave ‘causes to sit’, p. 42), all derivable from the ancient 
causative in -a and -av. 

28. The Verbal Noon. 

There are four instances of the direct ease (jIana<jIvaiUHka 
‘living’, p. 2J, basane pahele ‘were’ able to live’, p. 24, dena 
‘giving’, p. 44, msri ‘beating’, p. 60) which should be connected 
with (o) ancient -aoa- and {b) mag, -e and ten eases of the oblique 
(jaite ‘by going, p. 44 rahait§ ‘to remain’, p, 86, karaite ‘by doing’, 
p. 62,ievai ‘for serving’, p, 60, divai hane -at the time of drink- 
ing’, p. 68 hindae ‘to make lound’, p. 30, kinai te ‘for buying’, p. 30, 
bikaS ‘for selling’, p. 30, chuae ‘to touch", p. 68, bolee, bolae 
‘talking’, p. 20), What is this oblique? Chatterji (Origin and 
Development of Bengali, p, 1014) calls it merely an oblique of 
verbal noun in -i, and takes -i as a suffix. 

The direct (a) once ends in -i (bajjbpni- ‘under8tanding‘, 

p. 18). 

The Noon of Agency. p 

There is only one instance of this bujjhani -hara 'one who 
understands’, p. 18 - hara being derivable from -dhiraka. 

29. The Verb *to be’. 

We find the forms of three roots ; 

(a) Vw, liai p.40. 

(h) Vbhfi (1) hi5, p. 96. boa, p. 36, hoi, p. 102, hue. p. 94 
hoofi p. 80, huafi, p. 76, hoafio p. 100, hdsai, p. 64, hoaafi, 

p.60. 
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(2) Und) p. 100, bhae, p. 70, bhafil, bhau, p. 98, bhda, p. 102, 
bhdip. 24. 

(c) VnA rahu, p. 96, rahai p. 42, 86, rabum, p. 70. 

30. The Pweiphrasdc touea. 

Instances of the forms of the periphrastic tenses are rare. 
The following have been noticed : 

avatta hua ‘was coming’, p. 94. 
risiai faal ‘gets angry’, p. 40. 

•ahi rabiafl ‘went on bearing’, p. 70. 
tutti rabe ‘got broken’ p. 110. 

31> Tbe Compound Verba 

There are 24 instances of compound verbs: 

(a) Vcah expresses the aspect of desire: bbagae caba ‘wishes 
to run away t. e. is about to run away’, p. 36, upara ca(jhavae caba 
gbora’ wants to (».«. is about to) make the horse climb up’, p 44. 

{b) VU* to express the aspect of the inception of an action, 
bdlee lagu ‘began to speak’, p. 20. 

(c) Vpav and Vpir to express the aspect of the ability to 
do an action, kinaite pivatbi ‘is able to purchase’, p. 30, baufie 
psnela 'was able to reside’, p. 24, cbnae p&ia ‘is able to touch’, p.68; 
ganaena parla ‘it is not possible to count’, p. 46, game na pariai 
‘it is not possible to count’, p. 94, sababi na p&rai ‘is not able to 
bear’, p. 60. 

(d) Vj&> VU, and Vde express the aspect of completeness or 
intensity of an action : 

bbae, ggla ‘became’, p. 16, 60, bbara gae ‘became filled' p. 104, 
dbae gaa ‘having run', p. 108, Ugbi jatbi ‘jumps over’, p. 84 bbae ja 
‘becomes’, p 86, jiti Ja ‘wins’, p. 86, dekb&e ja ‘shows’, p. lOj; 
kbgi lo ‘eats’, p, 40, cbsli U ‘seizes’, p. 86, meli deno 'I shall bring’ 
P* 110, bibara kae d«Ia ‘turned out’, p. 80, dijihi budba ‘will tie’ 
P.72, 
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32. Of Place. 

(0) based on pronouns 

(1) ‘where’ -jam, p. 26, jalia, p. 108, 24, 68, jatum p. 38, 90, 
jaidba kS, p. 112, 

' wherever’ -jam jam, p. 98, jahim jahim. p. 106, 

(2) ‘ where! ’ -kai, p. 6; ‘ somewhere ’ -kahl, kahl, p 38, 
katahu p. 42, 44. 

(3) ' here’ -ia, p. 48, neli&, p. 58, ehn, p. 96 

(4) ‘ there’ -taththa, p. 38, tarn tam, p. 98, tahi, p. 58, tabs 
p. 72, 108, tabi, tahi p. 106; obu, p. 96 , uthi^ ntthi, p. 50 

(5) ‘ everywhere’ -taba tahfi, p. 38, 60, ‘at one place’ ekattha, 
p. 8 

(6) ' based on other old adverbs 

‘ above’ -flppara, 34, ftppari, p. 32, qpara, p. 44 iqipara, p. 90, 
appari, p. 50, ‘inside’ -bhitara p. 42, ‘ in front’ agri, p, 66, 
sano, p. 112, ->ojha, p. 112, ‘ behind ' -pache, p. 94, paebu, 
p. 102, 108, pacha, p. 40, piche, p. 96 

‘ outside ’ -babara, p. 46, 80, babarao, p, 62, ‘ near ’ -niara, 
p. 110, pata, p. 88; ‘far off’ -dura, p. 38, 52, bara driia, 
p. 60; ‘on all sides’ -eaupa^, p. 102, atare patare, p. 48. 

33. Of time. 

(a) based on pronouns 

(1) ‘when’ -jam, p. 34, jaba, p. 66, jabe, p. 18, 16, 30, 34, 
jabe, p. 76, jamana, p. 40 ; ‘ whenever ’ -jaba hj p. 42, ja 
khane, p. 66, 96 

(2) ‘ now ’ -abe, p. 58, abahi, p. 62 

(3) ‘ then ’ -ta, p. 52, 116, taba, p. 100, tabbe, p, 56, 110, 
tabe, p. 22, 34, taba, p. 76, tabaht, p. 42, fata, p. 38, taa, 
p. 53, toa, p^ 52, tam kbane p. 22, 26, tain kbaju, p. 60, 72, 
98, 112; ‘ even then’ -tabahn, p. 42, 70, tabbahft, p. 58^ ^ ^ 
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(4) ^sometime* ’ -IMabii, p. 18, 90i, 

(&) based on other adverbs 

‘ to dhy ’ -■];«, p. 59, mnu, Pi 100, ija, p. 30 7 'up till now’ 

-adya paryanta, p 50, first’ -padhama, p. 58, 'long’ -cire, 
p. 44|'inthe meantime’ -iththentara, p. 64, eththantara, 
p 62, 'again’ -puna vi, p. 62, 76, punah, p. 56, punu, p. 12, 
18, 28, 56, 58, 64, 76, 112, ^iccai ' always’, p. 4, sahaiahi 
' all at onee’ p. 90. 

34. Of manner. 

(0) based on pronouns, 

(1) ‘as’ -jimi, p. 86, ja5, p. 64, Jano, p. 42, jfisave p. 32. 

(2) ‘how’ -kaise p. 36, kimi, p. 4, 16, 72, 80 kimi karl, p. 80, 
kasa, p. 86, kaui, p. 4, kamana, p. 4, kamane, p. 48, katta, 
p. 74. 

(3) ‘in this way’ -asa, p. 18. 

(b) based on other old adverbs 

‘in this way’ 5va, p, 70, ev»h«a, p. 98, ema, p. 52, 60, 112. 

35. Other adverbi. 

‘no’-na, 20 times, e.p., p. 4, 6; na, 7 times e.^., p. 8, nahi, 14 
times, e.ff., p. 18, n«hi, p. 90, nahi, p. 68, nahi, p. 64, 94, 
nahu, p, 6, 18, Qahu, p. 70; ‘surely’ -nima, p. 4, hu, p. 6, dhua, 
6 times, e.^., p. 64, avam, p. 60, avasao, p 4, 26, bftha ‘uselessly’, 
p. 20, ati ‘very much’, p. 36, 40, 70, ta8ar& ‘noisily’, p. 36; ‘why’ 
-kai, p. 98, kbi, p. 82, kl, p 112, ‘with’ -satiga, p. 84, taththe, p. 112, 
‘et cetra’ -prabbrti, p. 86. 

36. Conjunctions. 

(a) cumulative— ‘and’ -amra, p. 100, ani, 10 times e.ff., p, 8, 
avaru, 18, 22, 28, 106; ‘moreover’ -avi a, p. 28, api, 66. 

(b) alternative— varu, p. 22, ki, p. 22. 

(c) adversative— ‘but’ pai, p. 20, 64, 72, 42, pae, p, 50, ‘but 
not’ -na 5na, p. 22, na fina, p. 22, na fina, p. 22, nm u^ 
p. 20, na huu, p. 20 ; 
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Hf’ .jui, 8 times, p. 6, k, p. 100, jefio p. 22, jo, p. 74, jen, 
p. 42, wn, p. 112, awn, p. 22, 

‘then* -atha, p. 16, 56, ti, p. 6, tarn, p. 62, tau, p. 70, t&v,i 
p. 102, to, 6 times, e.g., p. 60, tai p. 112, tano, p. 1(X), 
‘tiierefore’ -taicana, p. 6; *aa if’ -jani, 8 times, e.g., p. 48. 

(d) subordinstive -koj p. 74. 

37. Empkatic fmnu. 

(o) -ha, -o, -u are added after nouns, pronouns, adjectives 
and adverbs to give an inclusive sense, e.g., dhnivahu *of 
Dhruva also*, p. 34, baddeo ‘big men also’, p. 26, 
bigfaban ‘battle also*, p. 72. There are about 30 such 
forms in the text. These terminations go back to 
klialu>khn>hu>a t o. 

(6) -hi,.i is added to the nouns, pronouns, adjectives and 
adverbs to expressive a restrictive sense, e.g., dbamma 
pasarai ‘extension of virtue itself*, p. 72, padhamahi ‘at 
the very first*, p. 82. There are about a dozen such 
forms in this text. The termination possibly goes back 
to eva, -h being emphatic. 
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THE SIBILANTS IN THE BUDDHIST DOHAS. 

Prahodh Chandra Bagchi. 

Mabamahopadhyaya Harapraiad ^astri published, a few 
years ago, a number of Buddhist songs ^caryas and dohjs which 
he discovered in Nepal. He characterised the language of thees 
texts “old Bengali”. Dr. S. K, Chatterji, however, after a more 
detailed study of these texts came to the conclusion that the songs 
only are written in what can be called “ old Bengali ” but the 
D<^t according to him present a dialect “ which is a kind of 
Western (^aurasenl) Apabhramia as its nominatives, its -aha- 
genitives, its -ijja- passives and its general agreement in forms 
with the literary Western Apabhram^a amply indicate.” {The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language I, p. 112), This 
dialect according to him played the same role, as the Brajabhakha 
did in later times, in relation to the Eastern languages. He 
however admitted that though it was a Western dialect some old 
Bengali idioms and words had crept into it. 

M. Shahidullah has recently made an intensive study of these 
texts, {Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et Saraha, Paris, 1928) 
and has tried to establish that the language of these doh^ is an 
Eastern Apabbramia. In phonology he notices the preservation 
of palatal i. It is the most important characteristic of the old 
Bengali and, according to Marka^^eya, of the O^hri dialect too 
In Sarvananda’s commentary to the Amarako^a (1159 A. D.) 
the two sibilants are found and an occasional confusion of the two 
sibilants is attested in some of the inscriptions of the Palas. 

The text published by H. P. Sastrl is very corrupt and the 
large number of mistakes, it seems to me, is to be attributed to 
the fault of the copyist. As the 3fss. of the Doh^ on which H. P. 
bastrl based bis edition are now lost, M. Shahidullah bad to 
depend only on the Tibetan translation for making his emenda- 
tions, which are very valuable. But such emendations are helpful 
in making out the sense of the text but are not so useful for 
determiiupg the forms of the words. 
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Daring my last stay in Nepal in 1929 I^iime ^Qpon a \Yragmen- 
tary plam-leaf MS of the Dohakoto of Saraha. In the same MS. 
I found two more fragmentary doh^ which were not known 
hitherto. The MS. contains the date 220 Nepal Era » e. IICK) A. D. 
I discovered another MS. in a private collection which contains two 
dohas, one of Tillopada and the other of Saraha. The teat of 
Saraha ’s doha is the same as published by ^astri and emended by 
Shahidullah The dohd of Tillopa was hitherto unknown. My 
edition of these dohas will be shortly published by the Calcutta 
University. But on collating the two mss. of the Dohako^a of 
Saraha I find that there is only one sibilant in the text and it is 
always dental. The two fragments of the other dohd of Saraha 
and the dohd of Tillopa present the same characteristics. There- 
fore Uie main phonological ground on which Shahidullah charac- 
terised this Apabhram^a as Eastern is baseless. 

It is in the following cases in the DohakoSa of Saraha that 
Shahidullah found the palatal sibilant preserved. In the follow- 
ing list I will mention in order the number of the stanza in 
Siraha’s doAa (text as published by Shahidullah), the word as 
established by Shahidullah and then its correct form as found in 
the newly discovered MS of the Dohdkota. 

3 beSS (but in 5, 6, 10 be8a)= besg 
7 iunaha = aunaha 
fiialaha = sialaha 

19 lattha = sattha 

(but in 58 and 70 sattha) 

27 fiafii = sasi 

pabeja = pabesa 
ubeia = ubosa 

36 bifuddho = bisuddha 

37 dosS (^stri’s text do^)= dosi 

46 sai (^astri'fl text iai) = sai 

65 data » deaa 



66 bisaa (^astrf’s text bi?aya) = bisaa 
(but see 69, 72, 94, 103 where it is bisaa) 

68 a^imisa (feastrl’s text a 9 iini§a)= aijimis* 

73 biiayasatti = bisayasatti 

76 dosa (^astH’s text dos3)= dosa 

86 deSahi = desahi 

92 bisariaii (^aastri’s text biiamai^^ bisariaii 

96 kuli^a = kulisa 

99 duriasesa (^astrl’s text duria^e?a)= duriasesa 

In all other cases in the Dohakosa as published by ^sastri 
and as emended by Shihidullah it is consistently the dental s that 
is used instead of ^ and §. 

saalasesa (61), sakai (54), sakkai (17), saranta (66), sarisa 
(50, 78, 8')), sarira f9L), sallatt (77), sambara (89), siri (56, 
68), sisa (<), suaa (95), sukka (100), 8u^^a, su^a (16, 72), sudda 
(48), suddha (108), sunai (7a), sunahu (57), sojjha, Sojjhu (5,3 
101), sosa (10,51, 93), sohai (85), sohia (40), pasu (23), paw 
(87), baiei (2, 4), bi^asai (55), parisahu (57), padabesi (86, 88) 
bisarisa (86, 88), bisuddha (72), bisama (27). 

Saraha, Fragment I, ase, darisane, sissa, paissai, paisai’, bi^asai, 
bhuanasi, paisi, aise, bisahi. Sarah Fragment il, barisante, dlsai, 
paissai, disa, klsa. 

Tillopada— su^^i, djsai, kisa, bisohahu, bisahi, dosa, ubagsg. 

These are sufficient to indicate that in the ApabhramSa of 
these Buddhist doh^s the use of sibilant was regularly confined to 
the dental s. The confusion that appears in the text published 
by ^astri is certainly due to the modern Nepalese copyist who can 
hardly distinguish between the dental anl palatal sibilants in old 
manuscripts. Though I have not been able to discover any new 
manuscript of the DohakoSa of Kanha we will now be quite justified 
in reconstructing the few words which contain the palatal s: sasi 
(5), sattha ^12', asesa, besa (21), sihara and sabasa (25) as even in 
these dohs^ of Kanha we see some regular use of dental: s instead 
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of the palatal nriphala (2), sanna (8)', sosa (14), pasa (23), and 
sijjhai (24). 

It therefore follows that there is nothing in the phonology of 
the dialect used in these doh^ which would justify us in consider- 
ing it to be an “ Eastern Apabhram^a if we understand by it 
some dialect from which Bengali is descended. Prof. Jules Bloch 
is quite clear on this point in his preface to the book of 
Shahidullah: “We may call it oriental because it is found in 
Eastern texts and because there are some Eastern influences but it 
is not so if we wish to find in it the base of the modern Eastern 
languages”. Under these circumstances we can still consider the 
language of these dohas as Western Apabhrara^a which was 
adopted by the Buddhist scholars of the Magadhan School for 
writing these texts sometime between the 8th and 10th centuries 
A. D. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS HRST AND SECOND 
PLURAL IN THE OAROIC AND KAFIR LANGUAGES. 

G. MORGENSTIERNE. 

In an instructive article ^ Professor J. Bloch and Dr. H. 
Smith have recently discussed the treatment of Skt, sm, ijm in 
middle and modern Indo- Aryan, and have added considerably 
to our understanding of the conflicting tendencies which have 
determined the development of these groups of consonants. 

Yet many difficulties remain, especially in Dardic and Kafiri, 
as will appear from a survey of the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns, first and second plural, in these dialects. And, apart from 
the development of sm, $m, many other problems will meet us at 
every step of our investigation. 

In Lhd we find [a8(8)I], !.*“»(») I] ^ derived, with sm, 9m 
> 8 ( 3 ), from asma-, tusma-, like must other modern I-A forms. 

The same is the case with Kshm. ]. [as'], gen. [son**] ; 2 
tdh', [tuhondu]. Note, however, that the treatment of -sm- does 
neither coincide with that of -sm-, nor with that of -s- {cf. nok 
‘daughter-in-law’, ha§ ‘mother-in-law’), but with that of -S- {cf. 
hiihur ‘father-in-law’). 

In Shina, too, the same type prevails, apart from the 1 pi. 
nom. be, aboutv which further down. The Gilgit forms are: 1 obi. 

2 nom, and abl. [tsho]. Regarding the aspirated tsh, cf. 
[batshir] ‘calf ' etc. I heard tsah ‘you’ in the dialect of Pales in 
the Indus Kohistan. 

Further developments to the abl. forms appear in the diidects 
of the Indus Kohistan ; 

Qauro 1 gen. [asS] 2 nom. [lus], gen. [tusfi] 

Chilis ,, [azSj ,, ,, ,, [tsfi] 

Maiyfl ,, [zS] j, „ ,, [•S]» 

L Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, XXIII, pp. 261-73. 

2. Proms not noted by myself are given within square 
brackets, 
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The iliore archaic forms, found in Oauro, haye also been 
preserved in Paloia, a dialect spoken in Ashred and oilier villages 
in Southern Chitral, and closely related to Sh., and its offshoot 
91avi, from theKunar valley near Aemar. cf.e.g Pal. 1 dat asim. 

S nona. tus, dat. tutim. 

In Sh., and connected dialects, too, the development of -?in- 
differs from that of -s-, which generally remains. Likewise in 
Torwali and Bashkarik (= Garwi), the westernmost dialects where 
the type ^tuipma- is found, the forms are twa (<*tulia) [Stein to, 
tho], and tha. But e.g. Torw. [mus] (prob. = mu?) ‘mouse', 
pai$ ‘mother-in-law’, Bashk. mu?, 6is, and 6i’? ‘Oea’ (<*praS-), 
cf. Torw. ka§»n, Bashk, klSin ‘black’ <krsna-. In fact, in 
no Dardic dialect does S n result in s, and th ; develop. nent to s, h 
can scarcely have passed through a stage *sb. 

The sm of atma- becomes m in Torw ma, Bashk, ma; and 
a,mong.all the dialects further west. Prasun is the only one 
which presents the development 8m>*. 

In most of the Western Dardic dialects we find sm>s. Thus 
Dameli’ 1 obi. ama, Gawar Bati am^ ‘we’ Kalasha hama, boma 
(abl.) Kati eno, Waigeli ami, yiim i, Ashkun ima, Pashai (h)aaia 
etc., Tirahi ma. 

To a great extent the same dialects have also m < ^ sna* : 
Dam. mya ‘you’ (obi.), G. B. me, Kal. memi, miml (obi.), Ashk. 
ydm - ba (gen. ; one sub-dialect has nom. y3). PasHai ioia, (h)ama, 

mya, rndma, Pras. muii, mlu. 

AAk. is the only dialect which, if appearances do not deceive, 
has preserved the y- of yuSma-. But mya, mlu, ma, me ml, itna 
etc. must probably be derived from *ymi, syncopated from 
•yum (h)a. h is not a Kaliri sound, so it is very doubtful whether 
$m (sm) in these dialects has passed through a stage *mh. 

1. Dam, is a dialect with Kafir! aflfinities which is spoken in 
one village in Southern Chitral, near Arandu, 

2, Or *»m. In Kafiri m apparently did not become 




Kati So ‘you' is very difficult to explain. A derivation from 
•|y« (or •syo) < (•"‘ya) <*y(u)9ina- ('^yusma ) seems 

pcssible. But it would presuppose either a preserv'ation of §m(sHi) 
till after the contraction of *yiiSma- > *ysina- > •§in)ra- had 
taken place, or a development of §m (»in) to *s (•) in this word, 
while sm resulted in m ia ‘eoio’ (we)\ Another possible derivation 
would be from •yQs«- (yttsa-) > *yta- etc. 

N. W. Pashai mCma, Kal. m^mt, mlml seem to have been 
formed through reduplication, in order to obtain the same number 
of syllables as hama, and hama, h5ina ‘we’. 

Prasun, the most isolated among the Kafir dialects, hass < sm 
innom. ‘we’, gen. as cf. e. 7. Mahrastrl nom. ambe, gen. 

amha (ip). 2 gen. ai-«n might possibly be derived from *usnia-} 
cf. Singh, umba, oba, explained in tliis manner by H. Smith 
(1. c. p. 272). I cannot make any guess at the origin of the suffix 
-en; But Munji mox ‘we’ (*ahmaxani), mof ‘you’ (*(yuSina,3ya) 
show how different ease endings can be utilized for the purpose of 
distinguishing between the 1 and 2 pi., when the stems have 
become homonymous. 

But Pras. mTu ‘you’ with m < Sm, and original y- is difficult 
to reconcile with an eventual development of as- < *usma-. On the 
other hand, mlu can scarcely be borrowed. At any rate none of 
dialects adjoining Pras. present a similar form. 

Khowar, which is the dialect where the development of »v, Sv 
into Sp has been carried out with the greatest regularity, has 
iapa ‘we’ < *#pa < asma^. 


(1) A development Sm > s is not probable. Kati gari§. Ashk. 
ger^ Waig. garA§ ‘midday’ cannot, as proposed by Bloch (1 c, p. 
261), be derived from grisnaa , which would result in Kali *gr'is, 
Ashk, M. *gli3, or similar forms, garis etc. < “gha a»ya- cf. 
Khow. gTd.iis, Pash L. lyeni < *ghranajya-, formed from I. K. 
*g"’boros , and g“'hrene8- {cf. Skr. ghraipsa- ‘heat of the sun’, 
Breton groez < ‘g^hrens- etc.), *ghranaiya- might possibly result 
in Kati *gr'IS > *g»r’iS but not in g3ri§. 

(2) Wakhi (i) ipa ‘our’ has been borrowed from Khow, 
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There remains a number of forms containing v (w) and b. 

The bS ‘we’ of Shina, Palola, and the dialects of the Indus 
Kohistan, Bloch (1. e. p. 264) ‘hdsite a faire remoter b bhe attests 

(assez mal, il est vrai ) en prakrit, et remontant hypothetique- 

ment a *atnbhe’. This hesitation is well founded. The coexistence 
of be < *(ain)bhe < *a8me, and a*- < asma- in the same dialect 
would be surprising, and, besides, Palola regularly preserves 
the aspiration of mediae. On the other hand, a derivation from 
vayatn is phonetically legitimate, and several Prkrkit dialects have 

1 pi, nom. vayam etc., while generalizing the base “tusma- in the 

2 pi. 


But Shumashti ’ ab» ‘we’ cannot be be derived from vayam, 
but probably from *a(in)bhe. The obi. bases, ama and ima, have 
been borrowed from Pashai. Kalasha abi ‘we’ one is inclined to 
explain in the same manner. The loss of aspiration in intervocalic 
position is not impossible in Kal*. Besides, there is a possibility of 
*abhe and "be having been contaminated. 

The different treatment of •mb in abi ‘we’, and bama ‘us’ 
may, perhaps, be due to an original difference of accent, *&mhe 
(4m-hel) resulting in Ambhe > ab(h)i, and ’’amViS- (a-nhS-f) in 
(h)am&. At any rate a derivation of abi from vayam seems to be 
excluded. 

If the explanation proposed is correct, abi ‘you’ in its turn 
ought to be derived from *umbhe. But Kal. is not so eecentrie 
in its vowel changes as Prasun, and the development u- > a- seems 
very strange. 


1. Shumashti is spoken in a side-valley of the lower Kunar, 
and is surrounded by Pashai dialects, by which it has been 
influenced. Its nearest affinities are with Qawar Bati; but the 
personal pronouns differ in the two dialects. 

2. I know no certain instance of the treatment of aspirated 
mediae in a similar position in Kal. Neither guhum ‘wheat’, nor 
i>p ‘tongue* present exactly the same phonetical conditions as abi. 
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The homophony between Kal abi ‘we’ ani abi ‘you’ can be 
tolerated in the nom., where the verb will show which person is 
meant. In the oblique cases we find the two distinct bases hama 
and mwl. 

Khowar bis* ‘you’ is the more archaic form. The more usual 
pisa has probably got its p from ispa^- These forms cannot be 
derived from yu»ma-, which would have resulted in Khow. 

biia points to ^"bta < **v(a)*a . Bloch (1. c p. 2Go) has shown 
that an initial labial in some cases dissimiiat js a following am into 
as, and it is possible that Vasma- (formed on the analogy of 
asma-, with the initial of vab), ‘vusma- resulted in *vas(s)a> 
while Kama- developed into ‘aspa*. 

Shumashti nom. 2 pi. vi must be derived from an older from 
•v6. In this dialect ancient vi- becomes i (wi ‘20’, ire 'man’), but 
ve- > vi (viu ‘willow’). Now several Dard dialects present traces 
of the development of -as into -e, known also from the dialect of 
the Kharoshtni inscrlption8^ Waig. se, Torw. sg. Shumashti etc. 
ase ‘that’, are probably derived from *888. Consequently vl can 
be derived from *va8. Regarding the use of tlie enclitic pronoun 
for the nom., cf. Parachi wa ‘you’. 

Ashk., Waig. vi, Dam. bi ‘you’ (nom.) must be explained in 
the same way. All these dialects belong to the same geographical 
area as Sham. In Dam v- regularly becomes b-. The genitives 
in the various Waig, dialects are: viuna, imba • ivimba (-ba 
being the suffix t)f the gen.). Here, perhaps, a contamination of 
the types *yiiaihe and *ve(< •vaa) may have taken place. 

In Dam. the 1 sg. ai is used for the pi., too. The reason for 
this may be a wish to avoid a homophony between ‘bi ‘we’ and 
bi ‘you. In Tirahi the sg. tu is used for the 2 pi.* but the 1 pL is 

ma < *«hini-. 

(1) Or dialectically •paa < ’baal 

(2) Konow, OIL. II, I, p. CXII. 

(3) Or tu < tidi < tua 1 
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The suggestions offered here regarding the derivation 
of the personal prononns 1 and 2 pi. in the Dardic and KaQr 
dialects do not pretend to solve all the difficulties. In many, 
perhaps in most eases, the lack of material from older stages of 
the development of these dialects does not permit us arrive at 
any certain conclusions, and too much remains mere guess work. 
Still I hope that these pages may contribute a little to the 
knowledge of a most interesting group of Aryan Uaguiges, for 
the study of which Sir George Grierson has laid the firm 
foundation. 

The following table gives a survey of the forms appearing 
in the Dardic dialects of the personal pronouns, 1 and 2 pi. The 
arrangement is approximately geographical. The forms of the 
1 pi. in each dialect are given in the first line, those of the 2 pi. 
in the second. Where distinct bases for the nom. and oblique 
bases exist, the nom, is given first Dialect forms are put within 


brackets, 

Prasun 

Kati 

Kalasha 

Khowar 

Shina Gilg« 

baS, •■ 

emo 

iJ>ii honuif (hiuna) 

ispa 

[b§y aso] 

miu, asen 

lo 

abi| mimi, memt 

pua,. (bis*) 

[tsho ] 

Ashkun 


Waigeli 



iiiM, imba, (imoa) ami, (ydmd), ameba, (yomo, yamumba) 
(yd), ydmba vl (ivl), vama (Imbd, ivimba) 


Palola 

Gawro 




bo, asim 

be, a*S 




toft| tusim 

tus, tiuS 




Pashai N. W. 

Pashai N. EC. 

Shumashti 

Gawar Bati 

Dameli 

bama 

aau 

abo, ama 

tmb 

ai; ami 

mdma 

ima 

▼I, inm 

me 

bif myi 

Basbkarik 

Maiyft 

Chilis 



mfi 

[be, 2fi] 

[be, azS] 



tfaa 

[tus, tS] 

[tus, tsft] 




Pashai W. Pashai E. TiraM Torwalik Kashmiri 

•mi hami mi [aa, mdn] ma [mo] [«■'} 

myi hemi tu [too] twm 



THE OLDEST GRAMMAR OF HINDUSTANI 

Suniti Kumar Chatter ji. 

% 1. Johannes Josua Ketelaer, who was born at Elbingen in 
Prussia and served in India under the Dutch East India Company 
during the first two decades of the 18th century, wrote, in Latin, 
the first grammar of Hindustani. The exact date when the work 
was prepared is not known ; i(, was published from Leyden in 1743, 
being incorporated in a volume of dissertations on Mohammedan, 
Biblical and other oriental subjects written and edited by 
David Mill (MUlius), -but it was evidently written before 1716 
when Ketelaer went to Persia, where he died. The tentative date 
suggested for the work is c. 1715. 

§ 2. Signor Emilio Teza first brought the work to the notice 
of modern scholars, in January 1895, when he read a paper 
Dei primi Studi delle Lingue indostaniche alle note di G. A 
Grierson ’) before the Reale Aecademia dei Lincei of Rome, 
supplementing the article which Sir George A. Grierson wrote 
on the * Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe ’ which 
appeared in the JASB. for 1893, Part 1. In the proceedings of 
the ASB. for May 1895, an abstract of Signor Teza’s paper was 
given by Sir George, in which he included a note on the life of 
Ketelaer by W. Irvine. Signor Teza evidently had not seen 
Ketelaer ’s book, but he had found a mention of it in the Preface 
of the HindustanuGrammar by B. Schultze, published from .Halle 
in Saxony in 1744; and Ketelaer’s Version of the Lord’s Prayer 
in Hindustani quoted by Teza (and then by Sir George) seems 
also to have been taken from Schuitze. In the LSI,, Vol. IX 
(Western Hindi and Panjabi), pp 6-8, the biographical note on 
Ketelaer has been given, together with a brief account of Mill’* 
work and Ketelaer’s Grammar, some peculiarities of which have 
been noted by Sir George. The Lord’s Prayer as translated by 
Ketelaer has also been reproduced, in which one or two mispriata 
have crept in. This is the fullest description of the work .1 
have seen. 
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^ 3. The talue of the work of Ketelaer in studying the 
development of Hindustani is quite apparent. The formation of 
Hindustani is one of the yet unsolved problems of New Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics. Ketelaer’s grammar is a rare document giving an 
early observer’s record of a current form of the language while 
it was still in a fluid stage. European missionary and commercial 
activity working under the stimulus received from the spirit of 
curiosity roused by the Renaissance, had naturally to take into 
note the languages of the land, in India and elsewhere. Already 
in the 17th century grammars of Tamil and Goanese were written 
and published by the Portuguese missionaries. Bengali seems 
also to have been studied with some care during that century; 
but the first grammar and vocabulary of the language to see the 
light was that by Padre Manoel da Assumpqao, which appeared in 
1743 from Lisbon, in Portuguese and in the Roman character (a 
reprint of this grammar, with a Bengali translation, and with 
considerable extracts from the vocabulary, has been published 
by the Calcutta University under the joint-editorship of Mr. 
Priyaranjan Sen and myself). The first Hindustani grammar, 
going back to over two centuries from now, is well worth a detail- 
ed consideration. 

^ 4. In 1921 while I was in England I was fortunate in 
accidentally securing at a second-hand bookseller’s a copy of 
Mill’s entire work (the full title of which is given in the LSI., 
IX, p. 7, and I do not repeat it), and this has enabled me to study 
Ketelaer’s work. In addition to the Hindustani grammar 
(D6 Lingua Hindustamca, iormxag the first chapter, pp. 455 -488, 
of the Miscellanea Orientalia), Ketelaer seems also to have been 
responsible for three Hindustani vocabularies in Mill’s work. It 
may be mentioned that Ketelaer’s authorship of the Hindustani 
grammar is acknowledged in Mill’s Preface; and there mention is 
made of his writing the Hindustani miscellanies in the ‘ Belgic ’ 
idiom (Dutch is obviously meant) which were translated into 
Latin by Mill. The Hindustani grammar is followed by the 
* Rudiments of the Persian Language of to-day, as in use in 
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Hindustan, and in the Courts of the Mohammadan Kings of India’, 
forming Section I of Chapter 11 of the Miscellanea Orientalia, 
This grammar is a very short one (pp. 489- 503) and in all likeli- 
hood it is from Ketelaer, too. Added to the grammar is a list of 
some 140 verbs (pp. 503—509) given in three columns, in Latin, 
Hindustani and Persian ; and a vocabulary of some 650 words, in 
Latin, Hindustani, Persian and Arabic (pp. 510 — 598) ; and follow- 
ing this, forming Section 11 of Chapter II of the Miscellanea 
Orientalia, is a collection of what appeared to Ketelaer to be 
homonyms or slightly different words from Hindustani (pp. 599 — 
601). This last should have come along with the Hindustan 
grammar, forming Chapter I of the Miscellany. The Persiien 
and Arable words are given in the Arabic character, but tha 
Hindustani is everywhere in the Roman. In the above-mentioned 
quadrilingual vocabulary (‘Etymologieum Orientale Harmonieum'), 
there is in the foot notes a learned lexical and comparative com- 
mentary on the Arabic words which is evidently from Mill himself. 
Mill gives references to the occurrence of the Arabic words in 
the Arabic verson of the Bible, and quotes Hebrew equivalents. 
In considering Ketelaer 's work, these Hindustani vocabularies 
have also to be taken into account. 

^ 5. Ketelaer ’s grammar begins with a note on tha 
Devanagari Alphabet which is illustrated by a plate opposite 
p. 456, the text referring to the Devanagari letters in this plate 
by means of numerals written under them. The letters as re- 
produced in this pfate are in a very indifferent hand, and are based 
on the script as employed in Western Hindustan and Rajputana. 
There is a heading — Oip Sri Gane^af namah. Then follow from 
the second line the letters of the Devanagari script, with numbers 
under them for reference to the pronunciation given on the page 
opposite. The letters go on in the usual order, after the benedic- 
h>ry oqa nama sidhah. The following forms are note-worthy, — 

for i 1, 1 u u, ft 5ft fsi 5ft = p f J J, and ^ 'It for 
« ai 5 aq. The vowels end with ssj (in the plate oecurring as 
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'TT; ). The pronunciation as indicated seems to have been 
written down by some one with a very bad ear for foreign sounds 
and a worse way of representing them —it may be that Ketelaer 
himself was not responsible for it. For example si : priiited 
In the plate as sim: are indicated in the pronunciation tables 
38 ang gha (for [an Afia]= am ah). This is how the pronunciation 
of the Devanagari letters is sought to be expressed : 

C — k (‘ like keph of the Arabs ’), 5 r = k (‘ like kaph of the 
Arabs’), W = gha pronounce like ^ of the Arabs’), ^ = dgja 
(‘ like Arabic ^ ’ — evidently the Kgyption value of ^ was known 
to the writer), V = nia, ^ 3T vp, = tgja, tscha, dbea, dgja, 
51 = nia (‘ does not differ from letter No. b = ?r’j, ? 3 ® S “ tha, 
tscha, dha, dhgja, ?ii = nrha (this is an attempt to indicate the value 
of tu = f), ?r q ^ ^ 51 = ta, tha, dha, da, na, ^ ^ IT = pa, 
pha, ba, bham, ma, ?T I ^ «T = ja, ra. la, wa, ^ ^ ^ ^ 55 = sjang, 
k’cho,^ija, ha, lang (the North Indian value of i? as kh indicated 
as k’cho, is interesting to note), and ^ ::::: k’cha. Then follow the 
consonant conjuncts with vowels — pa, pd, pi, pi etc. In two 
other plates the Devanagari letters are given again three time?, 
with Roman transliterations along with the letters on the plates. 
In the plate opposite p. 45S are given the Devanagari letters twice, 
under headings 1. Devanagaram and II. Balabandu, and they figure 
again in a following plate, i. Devanagaram is badly copied out 
for the plate, and uses 51 for the 55 ; this would ^seen to be taken 
from some North Indian pandit. II. Balabandu evidently comes from 
Mahata^tra, judging from the style of the letters. The two 
transcriptions in this plate differ from each other, and although 
the aspirates and the cerebrals have not been properly rendered, 
fhey are on the whole much better than the absurd equivalents 
given in the text. In this plate, are transcribed as am aha (for 
[am Ah»])and ^ as ttza and ttshae (for a gf — ch pronunciation). 
The last plate of Devanagari reproduces a beautiful Benares hand, 
and the tranBliteratiOTi is much better done^ with the aspirates 
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properly’ differentiated from the pure stops by ii ; the values of the 
letters were taken down from a Bengali— perhaps an East Bengali 
pandit;— they are almost identical with the transliterations 
given for the Bengali letters (equally beautifully written and 
reproduced) in the plate following: in both of these, nj are 
transcribed as ou* ya ana, following the Bengali names of these 
letters [fiw5, lid, ano], 8f as la »ha (or scha), corresponding to 
the East Bengali values [isa, sa], ?! as cja (».?• ja, Bengali pronun- 
ciation of being j ) , as tba, ^ as kha, and «i: as ang acb (in 
North India wr: would be pronouncc-d as aba). These various 
transcriptions of the Devanagari alphabet during the first half 
of the Ij-th century have some slight intere st in New Indo-Aryan 
phonetics. In addition to the above, K.’s grammar includes 
another plate giving the Lantsha and Tibetan alphabets, as well as 
the Mongol equivalents of these, with Romam transliteration. 
These plates of alphabets, together with the notes and references 
in this introductory section,— it may be the entire section on the 
letters — seems to be Mill's addition; but K. might have brought 
the alphabets written on sheets of paper from India. 

§ 6. The grammar proper begins from the third page of the 
work. There is nothing said about the pronunciation of Hindus- 
tani— the author seems to take it for granted that his Dutch 
values of the Roman letters are known to his readers, and he 
starts at once with the Declinationes Linguae Hinduslanicae. K’s 
attempt to render the Hindustani sounds he heard is quite 
interesting, and is not without significance in the study of 
Hindustani phonology. 

^ 7. The vowels which K. heard seem to have been the same, 

< r very much the same found in Hindustani of Western 
Hindustan. 

& is represented by a commonly, by e frequently and by o 

rarely : e.g. taebti (laxtl), baodoecb (banduq), ku-ta (karU) $ tsjenga 
(MOfa)t cwras (xaraj), t«Ua (tale), gca (dur), ocaga 
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(nangi), kcamat (zlniu4 zidmat), b«naje (bansl); koo trat (kali6 
mat), somsje (satnjhe), etc. 89 in h89<ldi(baddl), kaTrom89t (karamit) 

etc. is exceptional. 

§ 8. i is represented by a, aa: beetha (beta), -ka (-ki), 
boedU (burhiya) admi (adnil),‘ank or anck (Skh), kja (kya,) 
kitwaate (Ids waste) ; baab (bap), maa (mS), nimaas (namaz), jaad 
(yad), peaar (pyar);etc. Exceptions are — ao in naom (nam), 89 
in gSBii (Kali)t ay in kay tsjoeke (kha cuka), boeray (bura; 
or 7 bura’I), auw in derriauw (darya), o in karrora88t (karam&t). 
Finally, -a is often denoted by -e or -89, especially in the verb 
forms; e. g. degge (dagi), poeranne (purang), teere (terab, 13^ 
beside teera (tera = thy), me packerte (ma! pakeipta), me paetate 
(mai puchta) me dounte (maf dhQrhta), aySB hoeSO (aya 
hu a), etc. 

'^9- i = i, rarely ie; gin (Vffki), sicheghe (likhega, dkhQga), 
tiesra dien (tisra din); in duwanna (diwgna), we have u for i. [ie, 

is often written as je especially at the end of a word]. 

T = ie, also i : tier (Hr), darie (darhl), nietsje (nice), alamgiere 
(<alam-glrl); teeri (terll, patsjayi (patSahl), etc. In a few instances 
it seems finally -e indicates -I: e. alamgiere (‘alamgirl). Final 
-I also = y (t.e. ii): bhay (bhil), koy (koi), dsjamway (jawal), 
boeray (bural)* 

§ 10. u is represented by u, o and oe, and u generally by oe: 

•Ott (sutt), poeranne (purgna), bod (but), moft (muft), Godda 
(xudg), hunga (huflgg) poeroeb (purub for purab), pol^ar (pukgr), 
dijoeroe (jorii), toesjss (tujhe), boellonga (bhuluQgg), etc. The 
digraph oe (= u, u) is peculiarly Dutch. 

§ 11. e is generally indicated by ee, also by e ; beethase 
(bgtg-ie forbete se), teei (tel), andeer (andher), deete (detg), tsjy^ 
(cghiye) etc. Transcriptions like toesjs9 (tujhe), with 89 fore, are 
exceptional. 

^12. 5 is indicated by oo, also byo:dhoobi (dh5bl), doost 
(doit), toop (top), ankkoa(ftkh«kS^, goirg (ghd^), me dtjoetboUetba 
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(mal jhQ^li bolts tha), tojoori (corl,), koo (kaho), soo (to’d), hougea 
(ho ga]ri)t We have oe in dsjoeroe (jorQ), Cf. auw, kaaw* 
dsjauw = io, khadt jao. 

§13.* Prom the frequent use of e and o for short i and u, it 
is likely that these short values of e and o were actually heard: 

e. g. tommare (tumhara), safaeb (sahib), goelam beside gola.nmi 
(gulam, gulami), hoekem (hakm). 

§ 14. ai: it seems that K. heard the modern sound of [ae] or 
[866], and this he indicated by e, ey, a and also in a weak position 

by a: e.g. me (mai), he (hai), medda (maidi), peyssa (paisa), betfa, 
betth (baith), kensch (kbalc), sethaa (saitan), paedda (paida); 
ghoebha (xub hai), bhel (bail), kapprel (kbaprail), ianekom pakker* 
taja (inh§ k5 or inko pakafta hai), etc. 

§ 15. au: the modern values of [a) or [aS] seems to be in- 
dicated by K.’s transcriptions o, oa and ou: kan (kaun), tsjockje 
(cauki ‘watch’), oor (aur) loondi (lauadl), tsjoute (cauthi), bathorie 
(=hatbaurll, doure (daurd), etc. 

§ id. The present day Hindustani modification of vowels — 
especially of ii — in connexion with a following h seems also to 
have characterised the language heard by K. The gr lup ah then 
as now = [89] : e.g. bhon (bahin: the pronunciation heard by K. 
was probably [b’ein]), pell* (p*hili), dbaina haat beside dana haat 
(for [d8ehna; fia:lh] = dahina hath), panne (pahine), nay (nahl), 
tsjoeprea (cup raha), ree (rahe), (but cf. ro = rah, imperative 
2 sg.), reena (rahaa), gerra (gahra, gahira) etc. In tt;jy4, Ujeyta 
we have doubtless an attempt to represent cahiya, cahta [cjsaie, 
cl 89 la‘], which we after hear for cahiye, cahta. Cf. also merwan = 
mihrwin. 

§17. Loss of vowel: an unaccented short vowel is often 
dropped: brabber (b&rabar), frusta for *frista (fgri§ta), ghias 
(saUs), bras (biras). 

The converse process of vowel insertion also is noticed: 

boollana (bhulni), issdca (iski), innakon (inkd). 



§ 18. NiBaViaed vowels: at times the nasali8a4:ion is dropped, 
bat generally there is an attempt to indicate it by an n: me (mal, 
also m8), heslse (hisla), ghawar beside genoaer (giwar) ; oenUi X&t), 
onttjata (TQcata = ‘height’), ank or anck (tkh), oeame (wafaft-se) ; 
the propositions -kon, .»on (-k5, -iS), aandhoe (firu = ‘juvencus'), 
kentchna (khalcni), etc Cf. bhaina haat ='bay5 hath. 

§19 The consonant* are those now found in Hindustani. 
The foreign sounds of q, x, f and z seem already to have been 
commonly heard- at least in court circles— for K, attempts to 
indicate them The case of q is not so sure, and it is quite likely 
that ordinarily k was substituted for it. 

■k is denoted usually by k, and frequently by kk and ek; e. g. 

kaam (kam). kar (kar), akkele (akeU), hockum (hukm), laokiie 
(lakfl), poekkar or pokkar (pukar), >kon ( kg = -ko), tsjoeke 
(cuka), paak (pak), karnekon (karne ko), uska (askg). Cf. tazier = 
taksir (for taqsir). 

kb, the Indian aspirate, presented a difficulty to K Usually he 
_ writes k, specially initially ; Lut kb, and even kgh are employed, 
as well as kk and ch (the \alue of the last was [x], the velar 
fricative). Thus - kapprel (khaprail), rak ( rak h ) . rakkena (rakhna), 
•okka (suklia), dicbaya, •ichaya (dikh , likh ), khaoungss (khiQga), 
kghattte (khata), kaytsjoeke (kha cuka), duchie (dukhi — sick), 
kenaeh (khaic). In raag (rakh = ashes), we have g with tho usual 
Dutch value of [x] for kb. 

g is usually transcribed by g: girre (girt), gied (git), gautatba 
(tfiwta tha - girt tha), dilgien (dilgin), gona (ganah). g certainly 

had the present value of an unvoiced spirant g -[g], or [x]— in 
Dutch of the! 8th century, as we can see from the treatment of 
[x] in Hindustani words (see below). To represent the stop 
sound with this spirant g of Dutch, it offered some difficulties to 
Ketelaer. In one instance we have the use of «fa “{xj for g: 
jachte-jagti: here the use of j (which has the sound of y in Dutch) 
for the palatal fricative (sj as in En^isb) also is ioe^^plicable. 



f is sometimes peppeseltal by ga : gWr beside gir (^r), ghai 
fgae)) ghawar besides gemaer (gawar), gherdab (gardan), aagh (ig), 
me sichegbe (mai tikhega fop sikhuirga). The interchange between 
aspirates and unaspirated stops is exceedingly common in- K , who 
seems to have appreciated the difference, but could not always 
successfully note them, and frequently made mistakes. See note 
below, under 37. 

For gb, K. uses g: gora (ghora), gaas (gha*) ; also gh, $.g. g^, 
(ghar) beside gar. 

For the guttural nasal h, occurring in Hindustani only before 
fh) and g(h). n is employed; ank or aack (fikh), hauonga (hasagi, 
kbatuDga), tsjanga (cahga), etc. Final hg = ngh, as in rangh (rang), 
singh (sing). 

% 20. The foreign sound of q might have been heard, but it 
could not have been common: it would seem that [k], or [a] was 
substituted for it in India, at least among the people in some 
parts. We have no attempt at consistency -.e.g. khalm (qalam), 
nachara (naqqira), bandoech (banduq), ghatie (= xazi, for qial) 
wacbt (waqt : vax«kt for waqt is common in the Pan jab), -carres 
karra* (qarz), kanuna (qiniin) etc. 

Hindustani seems to have already adopted the foreign sound 
of [*], and Ketelaer has taken pains to indicate it. He usesg (with 
its Dutch value of (*]), gh and eh, as well as k for this sound : 
e.g, godda (xuda), gesmet beside ghesmet and keznet ('XiznMt, 
xidmat) , -ghallie (xiill), ghoen (xun), ghabber (xabr), chartajeraa 
(xlirc e-rah), biandigbanna (baudlxana), ghossjali (xu§ bgil), aacbtie 
(zaxtl), dosak (duzax), bakmese (baxgne-s»), etc. The 
spelling Godda = xuda may have been partly due to Ketelaer’s 
fancied connexion with the Dutch word God [= xod]. 

• • o’ ‘ 

[ft] : this sound would seem not to have been common — prob- 
ably it was pronounced, as now, as g, except among learned circles. 
Ketelaer writes- gt golami, goelam (g:iilBniI, ^lilgm) garieb (ftailb), 
4i»raabau (dagabgal),^egga} (dagi), tsjogllie (cngU), morga, morgi 

etc. . 
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§ 21. c, ch, j, preaented diflSculties to K., and we find a 
natnber of curious devices employed For c, we have usually tsj 
(t.ff. tS), but t«ch (as in German), ti, »ch and • are also used; 
tsjockjedaar (cankldar), moetsje (mUcI), Uitter (cittar, citr = citra), 
mkritach (miric), kentchte, kenste (khalcta), tsijand (cand), etc. 
tsjettia = Ujettja (caeca) shows the Dutch use of tj for c. 

ch is represented by Uj (like c), as well as ts, s: poaUjonga 

(pnchuflga, puchega), tsjorre (chorg), poeUte (puchta), tijoekna 
for tsjokra (chokra), Ujinaal (ohinal), ries (rich), t’sjain(cha§ = Skt. 
chiyi), etc. 

j— by d»j (the proper way, = dz), and by sj, ds, dz, dj, and 

a: £.9. cUjieve (jlw, jl), dajieuv (Jibh), dsjate (jata), ne daante (na 
j&nta), dzamah beside dajamma (jama), ajawaab (jawab), ajad t jad), 
ajaggbe (jagah), sjoanna (JaMTana), madzmaa (majmu'a), dzaladie 
(jaldl), wadzudi (wajUdl), b»djam (bajjam). passieate (pa^ljta) etc. 
Quite contrary to Dutch (and continental) pronunciation ie the 
use of j in jokoy (jo kdl^ jachte (jagta) and jutte (jutg). 

jh : dej, s are used: dsjoet ( jhuth) , somije (samjhe), boot (bojh) 
toasjSB (tujhe). 

^ 22. Ketelaer has not been able to distinguish, at least in 
his transliteration, between the cerebrals and the dentals: and 
the aspirates and pure stops are also confused. Thus— tapoe 

({ipu), roode (rotl), pethie (peti), koetonga (kutunga), koetbeoa 
(kuUUi), tookrie ((okri), beetha (betaj, moetha (mota) ; djoet 
(jhu^), both, betth (baijh), oethoute (uthauta = ufbata) 1 dhoeba 
j^duba), der (dar), ddda (ddda) ; dounte (dhfirhta), loondi (laun^), 
etc, 

^ 23. r derived from intervocal and final single d, ^ — the 
so-called cerebal r and its aspirate— are represented in a number 
of . ways : lerreghe (laf'ega), donrr (daur), karwa kerwa (karwg), 
barra (barg), toorte (to^), garriwan (ggriwgn), aaodhoa 
(=‘juveocu8’, fi)ru), raand (rSr), gora (gfadrg), (beside goraa), 
cam (tafi) } boedia (burhiya), boedba (baf-hg or bwjl^M), lackri# 
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(lakirl), orrbega orre orrhem (orbega, orboa), darie (darbi), 

etc. 

§ 24. The dental t th d dh are represented by t tb d db, but 
there is interchange of the aspirated and non-aspirated forms in 
Ketelaer’s transliteration; tom (tuna), tier (tir), dooit (doat), 
touttha (tutbiya), haat (bath), tha (tha), tannadaar (tbinadir), 
patter (pi^ar), batbonie for hatborie (batbau|'I), motbie (motl), 
kosttha (kutta), batthie (batti), hatti (hathl), deete (det&), also 
ditbe, faidah (fa'ida), andeer (aadher), gedde (gaddba, gadb&) (also 
ghedda), koedhe (kudel, dhimer (dhlmar), dooe (dhdwe), dhoed 
(dudb), dhoela dhoelen (dulha dulhan), doel (dhul), ghido (= gidh), 
dhee (deb = body), etc. etc. 

n is represented by n (in printing, frequently n has been put 

in for r) ; niscban (ni^an), gonna (gunuh), noen (nun, dialectal for 
Ion = salt), etc, 

^ 25 . p ph b bh : there is confusion between pure stops and 
asp rates: parwet (parwat = parbat), peyua (paisa), kappra (kaprg), 
pethie (petl), oepper (upar), patsjayi (pat^nhi) ; pharte (pha^), 
phergte for pbengte (phSkta), phitkeri (phitkarl), poslaute (phuslawta 
= phuslata) ; beetha (beta), baab (bap), bod (but), boed (bbut), 
bhay (bhal), boelle (bhule), gabroe (gabbru), etc. The use of v in 
dsjieuv = jlbb is curious. For m, the transliteration is m: maa 
(mS), kham (kham), siamidaan (i^ma'dan), etc. 

» 

26. f occurs in words of non-Indian origin, and K. writes 
them f, differentiating from the native ph. Examples are copious 
In one place it seems we have f for ph in a native word: Ujolte / 
lerte for Isjelte ferte = calltii phirti. In court circles at least, f 
seems to have become established. 

§ 27. y is indicated by j— jaad (yad) kjon (kyS),gaija (gaiya 
= laya) and by y — tichaya (sikhaya) ; cf. tijy6 =‘cahiye for cahiye. 

§ 28. r and 1 are represented by r and 1, sometimes doubled ; 

be«k«rre (byab kiu'e), ajullaab (julab), guUaab (gulib), etc. 



§29. Hindustani w is represented by w and v, and uw: 
Udcriewala (lakrlv^nU), baweli (hawell), hauwa (bawa), dsjimre 
(jjw = il), Itarwa (kapwa), meyuwa (mewa), auwe (awe), ewwel 
(awwal), niarvan (mihrwan), khavigSO (kbiwegl) ; oeaanse = wahSse, 
ioorrauri = zorawarl, give oe and u for wa. A nasalised w is indi- 
cated by mw and by w: dijamway (jawae = son-in law), and ghawar 
beside gemaer (gawar). After -a in certain forms, a w sound 
occurred in Ketelaer's time; this is dropped now; e.g. kau6na 
(= khawani, now khana), me gauta tha (mai giwta thi for gaU tha), 
gaowena (gawana, cf. Bengali giona, for gana), aiMrena dijauwena 
(= iwana, iawana =: goa Jana)) etc. The groups w6h, wg are re- 
presented by whe. 

§30. lithe following will illustrate K.’s transliteration: 

iueka (ukg), parootje (paroii), tiira (tiara), soei (liii), ciua («Ita), 
p^na (paiiS), circa (»irka), cir (sir, lar), cerre (larg), dooit (doit), 
bane (hate), etc, etc. ^ 

The word tac (= true) occurs as tjet* and as tijetil did this 
simple form prove a jaw-breaker for Ketelaer? 

z was no doubt naturalised in Standard Hindustani, certain- 
ly in court circles. K. indicates it by s, rarely by z; kesmet 
(xizmat, xiSmat, xidmat), nimaas (na-nSz), tierendaas (tirandaz), 
doaek (duzax), soorrauri (zorgwarl) ; bazaar (hazir), dargzje 
(dar&zl), filiooa (fllioz =fatlli6z), dzazia (jizya). 

§ 31. b does not belong to the sound system of Vernacular or 
Prakritie Hindustani —it was an imposition from without, 
from Persian, reinforced by Sanskrit. K. seeks to indicate it by ij 
and ich, but often writes simple s: sjamidaan (sima^dan), patsjayi 
(paUahl), bakiaeie (baxsne le), nischan (niSan), na’aich (ngliS), 
ihoMjalt (znS-hall), baxus (baxsiS), sahanai ($ahnal) etc 

§32. hi the Arabic h [S], pharyngal sound (unvoiced frica- 
tive) had fallen together with the Hindustani h (voiced glottal 
fricative), and this Hindustani sound is initially represented by 
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h: luiM- baat (hath), hiera(hTra), hatti (hathi), hazai(r(haaar), 

hafdjwn (bajjain)^ bockem, -um (hokm), he (hai), etc. Medially and 
finally it is usually dropped: bea (byah), ghossjall (xug-hill), 
oeaanse (wahfi-se), nanna jutte (nanha jnta = sandals) chartjeraa 
(= xarc-§-rah), pakkertaja (pakarta bai), sja (Sah), sjay (tyabl), 
patajayi (pat§ahl), loy = lou (lohu) etc. In this matter, it is clear 
that K.’s pronunciation was modified by that of the outlying dialects, 
by perhaps Gujarati. In tabanai (i^ahnal), the -h- is retained, prop- 
ped a vowel on either ai<le. Pinal h (ha>i-muxtafl of Persian) is at 
times shown ; salselah (silsiia), hakaiah (hakniah), faidah (fa’ida), 
etc. 

The loss of h in the middle of a word, with attendant modifi- 
cation of a preceding a, has been noted before (§ 16). 

33. ‘= the Arabic sound (T 'ayn (voiced laryngal fricative 
—voiced form of h [ll]) seems to have been ignored, as now; 
pronunciation of * in Hindustani is found as an affectation among 
the educated classes. K. does not seek to indicate it in malum 
(ma'liim), dua (du‘a), and in words like taaeta (U'at), taalima 
(ta'Iim), memaar (mima'r), madzmaa (majma‘), «aata (sa'at), the 
aa obviously indicates a long a sound. (The final -a in the above- 
indicated Arabic words is to be noted). 

^ 34. A final -t and -p occasionally figure as -d and -b, 
following German and Dutch pronunciation of final voiced con- 
sonants as unvoiced: bod (but), gied (git), haadte for haatse 
(= bath se), kdamed (kiyainat), boed (bbut), baab (b&p). CoQ- 
versely there occur ferriaat (laryad), madet (madad), mart (mard). 

35. In doen- (= dhQrh) and pbergte = phengte (phefikUt) 

we have assimilation of a following consonant to a preceding nasal. 

§ 36. Ketelaer frequently doubles consonants: - ocppvr (upar) 
noessaffer (musafir), brabber (barabar), telle (tale), aggi (age), 
dslenne (jana = ‘ born ), hastaab (hisab), gonna beside gona 
(gunah), karringe (kareilge), reddi for neddi (nadi; also found as 
naddl in Hindustani), passarie (pasarl), kitsau (kisani , jutte (juti), 
-waHb (-wabi), etc. 
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The doubling in Hitidustani ia as often correctly represented 
as not; — dijoemma (jammi), batthie (batti), tsitter (cittar = ditra); 
but matsie (macchl), iset (izzat) do not show doubling. 

37. The above, in which words are taken both from the 
grammar and the vocabularies, indicates the character of the 
transliteration occurring in Ketelaer, with its phonetic and 
phono'ogical implications. The third list of words gives some 
Hindustani vocables which appeared to Ketelaer (as a German and 
Dutch speaker) to be difficult to distinguish from similar words. He 
appreciated the semantic value of the aspiration of stops, but his 
frequent inability to distinguish the aspirated and the unaspirated 
sounds in his transcription, which has been indicated before, might 
partly be due to his being more familiar with a Gujarati habit of 
I employing the glottal stop for the aspirate. He distinguishes 
between bng ‘garden’, bosh ‘tiger’ and bhag! ‘flee!’, but writes 
them respectively as b««gh, bhagh, bag, putting the aspirate in the 
wrong place in the last two words; and he gives as similar words 
dbaal (dhil = ‘shield’), da«l (dal)" ‘pulses’, and dall (dhal 
= low grounl); dharie, elsewhere printed as darie (darhl) and 
darroe (daru). 

^ 3S. Prom his grammar, it is plain that Ketel.ier does not 
describe the standard Hindustani language. His is a popular 
Lingua Franca which he seems to have first picked up at Surat, and 
then probably he improved his knowledge of it during his stay at 
Lahore, Delhi and Agra. Here, too, he could have got the best 
Hindustani only in the royal entourage, the local dialects (except 
at Delhi) being forms of paiois differing considerably from 
Standard Hindustani. Ketelaer became familiar with some of the 
special grammatical forms of Hindustani, but his grammar shows 
he could not use them, he was largely content with the Basar dialect 
with which he managed. His knowledge of the common grammati- 
cal forms of this, too, was not very deep; and his stay at Surat 
did not help him to retain any correctness of his Hindustani, if 
be bad at all acquired it in the north. At times it looks as if be 
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wanted to compensate his want of positive knowledge by theorising. 
The grammar that he could prepare is very meagre indeed, and 
wanting in both completeness and system. It is based rather on 
the haphazard notes of a busy man of the position of Ketelaer, 
thin on a scholar’s detailed and leisurely study. Local Gujarati 
influence from Surat is noticeable — in the treatment of the -fa- 
in the interior of words {e.g., forms like bhen=bafaiii, pelle=pafaiU, 
gfaer=gfa«r, in the use of ap- for the first personal pronoun (already 
rwticed in the LSI., IX, p. 8), in the use of -ngi for the future 
2nd and 3rd persons (see below, § 45) and ia a few words which 
have non-Hindustani forms (e. g., gfaido = gldfa). 

§ 39. The Declension of the Noun in Ketelaer. 

The two genders masculine and feminine are recognised, but 
Ketelaer ignores the feminine form of the genitive and tlie 
adjective, and he does not give anywhere the feminine forms of 
the verb. He notes, however, the pronominal genitives nieeri, teeri, 
hammari, toininari(=fneri, terl, hamErl, tu.-nharl)inqualifying feminine 
nouns, in a special paragraph under pronouns. He writes— rooUe 
faammare, uika londi (= roti hamarl, uski laundl) etc This non- 
recognition of the feminine forms of the genitive, the adjective 
and the verb is an important characteristic of Bzs^r Hindustani 
outside the Western Hindi area. 

For the number, Ketelaer gives rightly the nominative plural 
form of the masculine -g nouns ( = -e) and of feminine nouns 
ending in a consonant (- -8). But in other nouns he gives plural 
forms not found in present day Hindustani. He ignores the 
oblique ease for -g nouns, and his use of the oblique for the plural 
is peculiar. It is clear that Ketelaer wanted to reduce his 
Hindustani declension to a system— nouns in -g, nouns in -I, nouns 
in -u, nouns in consonants, both masculine and feminine— and 
merely supplied a regular set of inflexions which had some agree- 
ment merely with current forms. 

Of the post- positions he notes the following: — Genitive -k« 
(-ki; he also once gives -ke). Dative -kon .(-kC), Accusative -koa 
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(-W), Ablative -se (-»e; he gives also, though not in his paradigms, 
oilier forma of it as -sem = -•§ and -3ioe - -su, sQ). In his texts, 
he gives the locative -mS (as -me), and the dative waste (waBte)« 
But he does not mention the kgentive -ne. This is another point 
showing that his Hindustani is not the standard speech. 


Paradigms. 

(i) beetha (—beta). 

Singular. 
Nom. beetha 
Qen. beetbaka 
Dat. beethakon 
Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 


Plural. 

beathe. 

beethonka (— be^S k&) 
beetbookon (-befS k8) 


e beetha (^ai beta) e beethe 
beethase becthese. 


(n) boedia (burhiya): pi. nom. boedien (= biirhiyS), pi, obl. 
boedion (burhiyS). 

(m) admi (adml). pi. nom. and obi. admion (admiS). 

(ft/) beethi (betl) pi. nom. and obi. beetia (betia = be^lS?)* 

{v) aandhoe (firu ‘juvencus’;, pi. nom. and obi. aaidoeon 
(=8ruS). 

(ri) dtjoeroe (joru), pi. nom. and obi. dsjoeroeon (jdru5). 

(w) baab (bap), pi. nom. and obi. baabe (= b&pe?) 

(vui) ank (fikh), pi. nom. and obb make (= SkhS). 

§ 40. The Pronooiis 

Ketelaer notes the difference in number between me and ham 
(mai^bam), and toe and tom (tu— turn) : Gujarati and Marathi 
which he had occasion to know at Surat, evidently helped him to 
find out this distinction in Hindustani (Gujarati nom. sg. hfi, obi. 
8g. me, pi. amc: Marathi ml -amhi). Elsewhere (p. 463) he has 
remarked on the use of ham— bammare and tom — tommare for the is 
singular also. The LSI. has noted that apre for the first person 
due to Gujarati influence : Gujarati gen. pi, is apado, apuo-^-and 
the r in apre is probably the result of an attempt to represent the 
** .r*) or the (rwembling 
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Firfli Pwson. Second Person'. 

N. me— ham toe ftii) — tom (him) 

Q. meere (mera)— apre (=apne) teere (tera) — tommare 

D. mokon (mdkS) — ham kon teerekon (terekQ)— tomkon 

Ao. maera — hammare teera — tommare 

Voc, e me — e ham e toe — e lorn 

Ab, meee— -bamie. toeee— tomea. 

In addition he brings in mujhe and tujhe (mujse> toeaits) later 
under the Verb, 

The third Personal Pronoun is given as nom. sg, wbe (= wdh)t 
plural nom. and obi. inne (= in). The oblique sg. form are given 
as in^a, usekon, accusative whe, ablative iise. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is thus illustrated: 

kon he (kaun bai), kon heoeder (kaun hai udfaar), koa dourtei 
bolte (kaun daurta bolta), kja ghabber (kya xabar), kja tojeyte 
(ky« cahta?), kjon ney (kyd nahl), kiswaste, kjon (kyS), kit^ 
(=kitta). 

The Relative and other pronouns are omitted. The feminine 
forms meeri, teeri, hammari, tommari are illustrated. 

^ 41. The Pronoun is followed by a note on the negative 
particles ns^ mat, nay; and illustrations of the use of mat are 
given, like mat dejauw (mat iad) and giere mat (gire mat). 

^ 42. We have then a paragraph illustrating by examples the 
formation of abstract substantives in ie (-1), e.g, ghoeb — ghoebja 
(sub— nbl), alia— allahie (alUb- allabi), andeer— andeerie (andher 
— andberi), etc. 

§ 43. Comparison of adjectivts is next taken up: kalla-rlnoa 

(kali — iwe kali) and labwe kalla (lab-sS for ub*w i(ala)l» 
karwa— b*oe karwa— tabtoa kerwa (karui, kdfWi), etc. 

44. Word-formation ie illustrated once again, the affixes 
and -dir and -ir (goaaa— gamugaar, dsjimlai— 

dejimidam = zamln- zamidir, toniia— tonnaar ^ eMr ate.), tfie 
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affixes yniA (to»p —toopUie = top, tdpci, kvoai—kaniidu^ 
lackri—Uckriewalla etc.) being given. TierendMt (tlr<aadaz) and 
deggedMu for deggebMit (dagi-bix) are wrongly explained as 
showing an affix daas (=*dax). The femnine-forming affix -aa 
.^o) is noted, as in dhoobeo, malen, maoUjea (dhoban, milaa, 
mdcftn). 

Next, Ketelaer seeks to explain the suffix of endearment -jl, 
which he gives as dsjieve = jlw; he thinks, — from baab dcjieve, 
saheb dsjieve, maa or bhen or bibi dsjieve (bap, sahib, mS, bahan, 
biwl,+fl), that beetha dsjieve, beeti dsjieve (= beta-jl, be^-il) are 

allowed in addressing, in the sense of ‘dear son, dear daughter’. 

The employ of the word falUan (fulan) is explained, and then 
comes a further note on comparison, with two sentences— admi 

goratoe ghoobha (adml ghdra-se xub bai and bathi bhelse barrahe 
(bathl bail se bare bai). 

45. The rest of the grammar is taken up with Conjugation 
(pp. 466— 485). Ketelaer’s treatment of tlie verb makes it quite 
clear that his Hindustani is the ‘ ungrammatical ’ bkskr dialect. 
The feminine forms of the verbs are unknown to him, and he 
gives no hint about the passive construction of the past tense 
of the transitive verb. The three persons have only one form, 
in both the singular and the plural. One interesting point is that 
in the future the form for the first person singular is ex- 
tended to the second and third persons, and the nasal from the 
first person singular infects the other persons and number. In 
the 6axar Hindustani of Bombay and of Gujarat towns, one hears 
bam jiengi, wdb jaetlga, we log kareOgi, se{bjl k«l aehga etc. A 
similar usage is seen to characterise Keteiaer's Hindustani; and 
the form without the -n- and that with the -n- Ketelaer through 
mistake differentiates as being two types of the future (#. g. in 
giving the paradigms for root kar, he gives first, as Futnrom, sin- 
gular me, toe, whe karonga, plural ham, tom, inne karonge, and 
then, as Futmnim Secundum, singular me, toe, whe karrega, plural 
ham, tom, inne karrige). 
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Some of his paradigms are given below ; 

(o) Substantive verb he: 

Present, sg. me, toe, whe he, pi. ham, tom, inne hoe (t. t, bai, 
h0). 

Imperfect, sg. hoe», pi. hoee (hiia, hiie). 

Perfect, sg. hoe6tha, pi. hoeethe (huetha, for hUa tha, and 
hue the). 

Pluperfect, sg. hougea, pi. hougee (ho gaya, ho gaye). 

Future, sg. hunga. pi. hunge (huhga, pi. hflUge). 

Second Future, sg ho6nga, pi. ho6nge (= hdwunga, howrafige). 

Imperative, sg. toe ro, pi. tom ree (rah, raho). 

Infinitive, hoes^ hoe6 (hui, hue). 

(i’) Root kar. 

Present, kartSB, pi. kairte (karti, karte). 

Imperfect, kartatha, pi. kartethe (karta tha, karte the) . 

Perfect, karUjoeksS, pi. kartsjoeke (kar cuka, kar cuke). 

Second Perfect, kia, pi. kie (kla, kie: active construction). 

Pluperfect, kiatha, pi. kiethc. 

Future, karonga, pi. karonge (= honorific?). 

Second Future, karrega, pi. karrige. 

Imperative, toe karro, tom karre. 

Infinitive, karre, karne. 

Roots kgha- (kha), pie (pi), gau (gaw = ga ‘ to sing ’), baa* 
(has), are sim’ilarly conjugated. There are some inaccuracies, 
and discrepancies. A further number of verbs— some 50 — follow, 
with some of the tenses indicated. The Passive Verb comes next: 
the following instances will indicate the treatment: 

Singular, mi'jsS sicbte, toesjsS sichte, ikkon sichte, plural 
hamkon sichte, tomkon sicbte, innekom sichte (mujbe, tujhe, dckf^, 
hamkS, tumk5, inkfi sikhta for sikhata)= I am taught, thou art 
taught etc. 

So, misjSB poslaute (= mujbe phuslawta, phuslatg)= I am 
deceived I toes jag gelU deete (= tujhe galid^)=:you are abused; 
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etc. The proper passive apparently is not known or understood 
by the author. 

Other forms {e. g. Causatives, Compound Verbs’ etc.) are not 
treated. The conjugation —and the grammar - ends with illus- 
tration of a compound tense— the future conjunctive, as it is 
called — of some verbs in the three persons and both numbers; e.g. 
•jad or tab me sichaya hotae (= ‘ postquam doctus fuero jad or 
tab mai tikbl^a hua), (jad toe moese hoe86 (= jad tu mna hua), 
(jad whe badjam bar hoeSB (jad woh bajam kar [for kla] hua — 
‘postquam tonsus fuerit’), (jad tom bea karre hua (= ‘postquam 
matrimonio juncti fuerilis’ — jad turn by«h-kle hue), etc. 

^ 46. Hindustani texts in the shape of translations of the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer which come 
next complete the grammar. The translations are devoid of any 
merit, and are specimens of what was later derided in India as 
‘ missionary vernacular. ’ It is a pioneer’s work, and is therefore 
often difficult to follow, at times even uninlelligible. The ordinal 
forms of the numerals are found in the Ten Commandments: 

pelle hockum (= pabila hukm), dusra, tisra, tsjoute, paamme, 
tsjsSme, faatme, aatbme, noovme and desme. The Lord’s Payer has 
already been given in the LSI.; here I quote one of the command- 
ments: tom koy bod(=but) oor us(e brabber mat benauw, sjon,(=jy3) 
aamaan me oepper he, oor nietsje (= nice), sjimien me = zamln mS) 
be, oor ajimien«me telle (= zaminJie tale) he, oor panime (jimien me 
niateje he (= zamln-ke nice bai), tom inneka (= inka) aggi (= age) 
i(aed (= izzat) mat karro, oor inne (inbi) geamet (= zizmat, 
zidmat) mat karro; waate, me saheb tommara alia he (= ia waate, 
ki mal a^b aur tumhirg allgh bQ ) , we jo gonna ginte baab ka uase 
beeta kon (= wa jo gungh gintg, bgp-kg uase bet g ko), tiare oor 
tajoote kabila, we gonne karte, oor delaaaa kar, bazaar ae, we jo hana 
peaar karte oormeera firmaas rakte (~ rakhtg). 

^ 47. It would appear that the vocabularies are in some 
respects more useful than the grammar. Despite a number of 
misprints— and it must be said, to the credit of the editor and the 



printers, their number is much Jess than what corilfl he expected— 
we get from them, a faithful enough picture of the nature of the 
elements of spoken Hindustani of two hundred years ago— its 
Spttachgut. It is already fairly highly Persianised, but a good meny 
old Hindi words still are in jomraon use. Some of these latter have 
become obsolete now ; others, including the foreign Persian and 
Perso- Arabic vocables, have slightly altered their meanings. These 
vocabularies are well worth a special Study. 

§ Inspite of some inevitable errors of omission and 
commission, Ketelaer’s Hindustani grammar throws a good side- 
light on popular Hindustani of the early part of the 18th century, 
when we have a speech which, inspite of a few archaisms which 
are to be expected quite naturally, is in singular agreement with 
the typical busdr Hindustani as current as a Koine or Verkehr. 
sprache at the present day in all the towns of North India, and in 
most of the towns of the South. 

[Note. The above paper was written in March 1931. In 
October 1932 I received a communication from Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 
of the Kern Institute, Leyden, Holland, in which he very kindly 
gave me some particular about Ketelaer's Grammar. The original 
was written by Ketelaer in Dutch, when he was in India. A 
Ms. copy of Ketelaer’s original Dutch work is preserved in the 
Stale Record Office at the Hague, Holland. This copy was made 
by a clerk at Lucknow in 1693. The title of the document is: 

Vnstructiv* oft onderwij singe der Hindoustanse en Persiaanst talen, 
nevens hare declinitie en conjugatic, alsmede vergeleijkinge, der hindous- 
tanse med de hoUandse ntaai en geivighten mitsgaders beduydingh eeniger 
moorse natnen etc. Door Joan Joan Josui Ketelaar, Elbigensem, En 
gecopieert door Jsaaq van der Hoeve, van Uytreght. Tot Leckenauw. 
Ao. 1698. 

(Instruction or Teaching of the Hindustani and Persian 
Languages, also their declension and conjugation, together with 
a comparison of the Hindustani measures and weights with the 
Dutch, moreover the meaning of some Moorish names etc. By 
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John Joahoa Ketelaar of Elbing [a town on the Baltic, not far 
from Dantsdg, where K. evidently was born]. Copied by Isaac 
van der Hoeve of Utrecht At Lucknow, A. D. 1698). 

It ia quite clear that the grammar was written before 1698, 
—at the end of the 17th century. 

Dr. Vogel thinks that Millius, who was professor of ancient 
languages in the University of Utrecht translated the work from 
Dutch into Latin. The original Dutch work has never been 
published. (S. K. C. 10 October 1934). 
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MATERIALS FOR A SKETCH OF TULU PHONOLOGY 

BT 

L. V. Ramaawamy Aiyar M. A., B. L., 

(Maharaja’s College, Emakulam) 

GENERAL 

Tuju or Tujava *bha?a (as it is called by native speakers) is 
a Dravidian dialect spoken by nearly half a million people 
inhabiting the central portion of the district of South Canara in 
the Madras Presidency, between the river Kalya yapuri and 
Chandragiri. The area where TuJu is spoken is bounded on the 
north and the east by Kanna(ja regions, while to the south lies 
the Malaya] am-speaking district of Malabar. Within the Tuju- 
speaking area, the Indo-Aryan dialect Kohkai^i and the culti- 
vated Drrvidian speech Kannada are spoken by a not inconsider- 
able element of the population. As Tuju is not a written dialect, 
the oGBcial language of the localities is Kannacja. Though the 
influence of Indo-Aryan on the one hand and of the Dravidian 
speech Kannaija on the other, has led to the borrowing by Tuju of 
a fairly large number of words from these speeches, the Tujuva 
bha$a has kept up its dialectal individuality in a remar kab 
measure in the spheres of Phonology and Grammar. 

The people who speak this dialect belong to different castes 
and communities, but the non- Brahmin Ba^^s among them appear 
to keep up even to day the social traditions of the Tujuva people 
as exemplified by the AJiya-Santana system of matriarchy still 
prevalent amongst them. The Brahmins, however, form to-day 
the chief custodians of Indo-Aryan culture. U<Jupi, the centre 

(1) The term [ tujiive ] possesses a meaning “soft” in 
expressions like (tujiive gujjzae) soft jack-fruit. Whether indeed 
there is any connection between this word and the name of the 
people, one cannot say. 
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of Tujuva culture, ia the seat of eight important religious ma^haa 
where Brahminieal learning is fostered. The religious zeal of 
the Tujuva Brahmins had from a very early period brought them 
in contact with the Nambudiri Brahmins of Malabar. It is a very 
remarkable fact that the Tujuva Brahmins have from an early 
time commanded respect throughout the Malabar country as being 
fitter to perform the function of the temple priest than any other 
group of non Malayaji Brahmins. From the point of view of 
spiritual eminence, the Malayajis have accorded to the Tujuva 
Brahmins very much the same recognition and homage that 
they have been according to the native Nambfidiri Brahmins of 
Malabar. Cf. in this connection the terms embiran ‘my spiritual 
lord' and potYi ‘worthy of praise’ ‘the praised one’, names by 
which the Tuju Brahmin settlers in Malabar are called by the 
Malayajis. As I have said, this apparently has been a direct 
result of the cultural intercourse that has existed from an early 
time between the Brahmins of Malabar and of Tujuva na<Ju. 

The Tuluvas appear to belong to an ancient stock of people as 
their name is referred to in the ancient TamiP classics. History 
tells us that they may once have been the subjects of Satiyaputra. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the Tujuvas have not cultivated their 
language as a literary dialect. Apart from a few Pauranic and 
Sanskritic legends and religious songs preserved on palm-leaves 
in the Brahmin families and also folk-songs current among 
non-Brahmin Tujuvas, there exist no records (literary or 
inscriptional) of the past condition of this dialect. The Pauranic 
legends and songs do not seem to be very ancient; yet they are 
useful to us in elucidating a few dialectal variations, and also the 
peculiar changes undergone by TuJu borrowings from Sanskrit 

(1) Cf. the verse in Agananfiru, one of the oldest of extant 
Tamil classics : 

pfigal^kai-p-payaikkat-pili-t 
togai-k-kavit'-t'rujunad -anna 

“ The Tujuva country famed for its arbours filled with 

psacoeks feeding on the pagal fruits.” 
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(and probably Prakrit also which at one time was current in 
South India)'. So far as the folk-songs are concerned, they are 
invaluable to the student of the history of the Tuju language, as 
they preserve some very old forms of Tuju words. 

Valuable material regarding the grammatical and glossarial 
features of the present-day condition of the dialect has been 
collected by the Mangalore missionaries whose unique pioneer 
zeal in the exploration of the languages of these parts deserves 
to be recognised with gratitude, k. Tu|u translation of the New 
Testament ( 1859 ), a grammar containing the outlines of 
morphology and syntax ( 1872 ), and a Dictionary which is 
fairly exhaustive ( 1886 ) are some of their publications which 
furnish the student with rich linguistic data. These works, 
however, were all written several decades ago, and were 
primarily aimed at imparting to missionaries a working knowledge 
of the language. To the modern linguistieian interested in 
details and minute dialectal variations, they are inadequate. 
Particularly in Phonology and in Grammar where the dialectal 
differences vary on a communal as well as a regional basis, the 
modern linguistieian has to depend on his own independent 
investigations for the requisite information. 

As the dialects ol the Madras Presidency did not fall directly 
within the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India, Tuju was 
omitted from the list of Dravidian dialects described in the 
Fourth Volume of this aeries. 

The present writer whose interest in Dravidic studies led 
him to the study of TuJu also, happened to spend some time 
in the Tuju-speaking talukas of South Canara, and he utilised his 
visit to observe the phonetic and the morphological peculiarities 
of some of the sub-dialects of TuJu. He has subsequently also 
been able to verify his observations carefully by comparing them 
with the views of Tujuvas resident in the Cochin State, He has 
embodied all these observations of his in the following sketch. 

The alphabet originally employed by Tujuva Brahmins in 
writing out the legends on palm-leaves was a modification of the 



Malayajam script. The reason for this preference was apparently 
the intercourse that existed between the To^uvas and the Malaysia 
from an early period. The Mangalore missionaries, on the other 
hand, printed their Tuju works in the Kannada script, and this 
was probably more in the fitness of things, in view of the close 
proximity of the Kannada-speaking areas to Tujuva nadu and of the 
large influence exercised by the former on TuJu, particularly 
in vocabulary. 

TULU PHONETICS. 

The symbols employed in this sketch for the representation 
of TuJu sounds are adapted from the notation of the International 
Phonetic Association. They are mostly the same as those which 
the present writer has used in his “ Brief Account of Malayajam 
Phonetics.” 


Tabular representation of Tuju Sounds. 

VOWELS. 


1 

Front. 

Central or 
Mixed. 

Dorsal. 

Closed 

[i] 

in [ti] 

[lU] [u] 

Half. Closed 

[e] 

[e] [6],- 

[9], 

[0] 

Half Open 

[»] 

1 1 

w 

[A] [0] 

Open 

[a] 

m 

[q:] 


Non-syllabic [ij and [li].’ 


VThese sounds approach the values ['j] and [O’], 






Plosives _ [p], [b] [t], [d] 


Affricates __ [gf], [jz] 


189 
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The number of “ phonemes " in Tuju is thirty only, these 
being represented in this sketch by the following I. P. A., symbols: 

[p], [b], [t], [d], U], W3» [g]/ [cl]» [ia], [m], [n], [ji]. 

[1], m, W. [3]. lu, [j]. [ej» [»L [a:], 

[0], [u], [ra], [A]. 

Owing to the large influence exercised by Sanskrit on Tuju 
lexicology, TuJu borrowings from Sanskrit show also the 
aspirate consonants. It may be noted here that, while the 
proportion of Sanskrit words in the dialect of the Tujuva 
Brahmins is exceedingly high, the number of Indo-Aryan adapta- 
tions in the common people’s dialect is also not negligible. 

There occur in TuJu a number of other sounds also which 
can only be described as ‘phones” or speech-sounds, belonging 
as they do to one or other of the above phonemes. The most 
prominent among these are the following:— 

[v], [q], [e] — 

[i], [u], [>i], [d], [9], [b], [a]. 

The contexts in which these occur are alluded to 
below in connection with the description of the phonemes 
themselves. 

The phonation of TuJu sounds, generally speaking, shares 
many common features of ^south Dravidian enunciation. In the 
present sketch I shall point out only the unique peculiarities of 
Tuju while, for information about the common features, I would 
refer the reader to my “Brief Account of Malayajam 
Phonetics.” 

1. [p] This bilabial surd occurs initially and intervoeally 

in Tuju words:— ['pudA] dove; [’poidi-] or [‘poidii-] to fear; 
'A(Jepu] closing. 

Intervoeally, the short sound is quite stable and pure 
particularly in secondary or derivative positions; contrast with 
this the intervocal enunciation of Tamil surds which become 
voiced mediae. 
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Tii}ti [p] involves no aspiration normally, but its phonation 
is accompanied by greater muscular tension than in Tamil or 
in Malayajam. 

2. [b] — In initial positions this plosive is devocalised a 
little, but It can never be mistaken for [p]. Intervocally [b] 
does occur in Tuju in a stable form. [’bAqjizi] belly; [bar-] 
to come; ['Adebae] adulteress; ['ubi-] to swell. 

3. [t] This is an interdental surd, in the production of 
which sometimes the tip of the tongue may be spread not only 
over the teeth but over the teeth-ridge also. 

Tu}u lacks the alveolar plosives [t] and [d] of Tamil Mal- 
ayajam. The voiced alveolar [d] in the Tamil consonant group 
[ndr] and in Malayajam [nd] is produced with the tip of the 
tongue on the fore-gums while the voiceless alveolar [tt] of 
Malayajam is produced farther backward in or immediately 
behind the region of the back-gums. 

Historically, Tu}u has changed the old alveolar group [ndr] 

to [pjzT:— 

Tu}u Tam Kann 

['opjzi] one — ['ondrm] — ['ondu[ 

['kApjri] calf— ['kAndrra] — ['kAndu]. 

4. [d] This sound occurs initially in native words ['dAvar-] 
to become loose) ; ['dAll-] to beat. 

Compare Kannada and Telugu. 

Medially, [d] in TuJu may in some cases be the result of 
secondary changes peculiar to this dialect. (Vide Phonology 
below). 

5. [tl* [d] : These are genuine cacuminals produced with 
the tip of the tongue on the dome of the palate. 

They are not found initially in native Dravidian words. 
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The conaonant group [igif] ^ oonsonant 

groups [pcj], pt], [gk] and like intervoeal surds in derivative 
positions in this dialect, is quite stable, unlike in Tamil. 

6. [k] ; The phonation of this velar plosive calls for no 
remarks, except that when compared with Tamil [k] , the muscular 
tension is greater and that the sound shows less tendency to 
become weakened intervocally than in Tamil. 

[k] in connection with front vowels becomes slightly 
“frontalised” in its point of articulation though it never reaches 
the position of the palatal plosive [c], e.g. ['A<Ji-,k^8i] palm of the 
hand; ['k'ippi] smeJl; ['AkkdJ rice. 

7. [g] : The voiced velar plosive can occur initially in 
native words, e. g., [ 'ga ;vu ] heat ; [ 'gu}i ] or [ 'guri ] pit ; 
[ ’gatgii-] to glow. 

Though not unstable in modern enunciation intervocally, a few 
instances illustrate the older process of “weakening” e. g.; 
[ugarra] beside [ubarra], [uiaarra], brackishness. 

A frontalised [g'] in connection with front vowels is found 
in words like the following:— [niAg/ae] son; [gd:ru] to scratch. 

[cj], [jz] : These are affricates as in the other south 
Dravidian speeches, the plosive element being partially present in 
the initial contact, and the fricative element in the immediately 
following continuant sound. 

f 

These affricates in Tujn are produced at a slightly more 
forward position than in Malaya}am or Tamil, especially when 
they are in contact with front vowels. 

Compare the phonation for instance of Tuju ['cju:(jd] 
heat and j[clikk»] dwarf. 

[jz] ^urs initially in native words e. g , ['jZAdor -] alter- 
nating with [clAder-] to be dispersed; ['jza;r-] to slide; 
['^irai] small; ['jzorwn] child. 

[m] calls for no remarks. 



It), [n] : This is an alveolar produced at the fore-giims in 
connection with front vowels and at the back-gums in connection 
with back vowels. 

It is distinct as a phoneme from [ 9 ], 

In connection with dental plosives it becomes dental, involving 
ait its' production does the spreading of the fore blade, e. g. 
['pond ] to rise; ['unt-] to st£tnd up. 

It may be interesting to note that while the dental nasal 
occurs in Malayajam initially and medially, Tuju (like modern 
Tam; Kann. and Tel.) posseses [n] only in the consonant groups 
mentioned above, 

11. [p] : A “palatal” nasal produced at about the same 
position on the mouth-roof as for [cj] and [jz] 

Besides being a common sound in the consonant groups 
[pel] and [p^], it occurs initially in a very few native words 
e. g. [pArk8B] alternating dialeetally with ['nArkae] bark, rind. 

12. [n] This cacuminal nasal characteristic of DraviJia 1 is 
being displaced by the alveolar [nj in the common dialect of 
TuJU ; nevertheless, it is conspicuous in the speeches of certain 
areas and communities:— 

['meppru] spark, [mennra]. 

[•kAppui] eye, ['poijpui] or ['p0ijpui] girl. 

As in other Dravidian dialects [p] does not occur in initial 
positions of Tu|u words. 

13. [q] : This velar nasal never occurs in its short form, nor 
is it found initially. It is found in the consonant groups [qlr^ 
and [ qg ]. In the adaptations [ 'Aqqaqa ] courtyard and 
['kAqqeqae] plate, [qq] stands for Skt. [qg]. Of. also ['Aqqaqqoju] 
limbs, a native plural of Skll ['AqgA]. 

14. [1] : The alveolar lateral when in connection with front 
vowels is produced at the fore-gums while the articulation is 
slightly riiore backward i. e. near the back-gums, when influenced 
by neighbouring back vowels. 
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[1] does occur in Anlant-positions of Tu}a native words as 
the result of Accent-shift and Aphesis, e. g., [lAmb ] to wash 
beside ['A,lomb-] ; [’lepp-] beside ['vo,l9pp-] to call, etc. 

15. [J] : The individuality of this characteristic Dravidian 
cacuminal is conspicuous still in Tu}u, though the colloquial 
favours a tendency to decerebralise the sound: - [’aJoas-] to 
measure; '(a:Jra) person (’kAjJa) deceitful; Cbaijra) sword. 

16. [r] I The points of articulation vary slightly with 
different speakers. It is only post-dental (i. e. articulated at the 
edge of the upper row of teeth) in some instances, while it is 
fully alveolar in others. The most forward limit is the teeth- 
edge and the most backward is the region of the back-gums. 
The rolled or trilled f of Tamil and Malaya}am is not found in 
Ta]a. Historically, it had undergone peculiar modifications. 

17. [-X 9 ]: Initially, the current bilabial fricative of the common 
variety of modern Tu^uis developed from an original non-syllabic 
[til occurring initially before dorsal vowels of native words. 
The representative of initial [as] of Tamil, Telugu, Kfli and 
Malay^am is [b] in Tuju, as in the other b- dialects of 
Dravidian viz,, Kannada, Brahtii and Kurukb. TuJu [v)] involves 
a slightly greater ae tivity of the lips than Tamil or Malayalam 
[■»]. 

Some speakers (probably influenced by the enunciation of 
Indo-Aryan] give a labiodental value to this sound especially in 
Sanskrit words. 

Medially, [“xs] occurs in radical and derivative positions: 

[■ai'walxn] yawning ; ['kA}^9^e] theft [cJeluAssB] handsome. 

18. [s] — The interdental sibilant is a very conspicuous 
development in native Tu|u words. It is found both initially 
and medially;— [su:] to see; [iuji] eddy; [pAsi] boy, child. 

Note that Tamil and Malayajam do not generally possess [s] 
in native words. 

voiced variety [a] does not exist in Tulu or in any other 
Dravidian dialect for that matter. 
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19. [J]: This sound is produced in Tii}n with the tip of 
the tongue forming a slight hole-like passage somewhere on the 
alveolar region. The fricative element in the affricate [61] of 
Tujii is produced at a slightly more backward position. 

[5] in Tuju is found in initial positions as a variant of [t] 
and alternating with [s]:— [Jird-] to correct, beside [tird]; [Jt] 
sweetness, beside [ti:]. 

For the inter-relationships of these sounds, see Phonology 
below. Medially [J] is very rare in native words, the sound 
having changed to [s] in this position as regularly as in 
Kannada. 

20. [fi]: The glottal fricative is a conspicuous secondary 
development in native words of certain communal dialects of 
Tuju: [fiu(Jonn] lamp; [fiai ] to die; [fiudae] river. 

For the circumstances in which the glottal fricative has 
cropped up in TuJu, see Phonology below. 

Ordinarily the sound is partially voiced, but the Tuluva 
Brahmins give the voiceless value to the sound in Sanskrit 
tatsamas and tadbhavas. Medially, a voiced [fi] appears only in 
borrowings from Kannada, like [Arifiu] knowledge. 

Vowels, 

21. [i] : The phonation is the same as in other south 
Dravidian speeches. When followed in the next syllable by 
short consonants and open vowels, [i] changes to [a] or [e] ; — 
[i(j86] place, beside [efise] ; [il»] leaf, beside [el»] . 

In unaccented positions, a centralised vaidety of this sound 
occurs; this is symbolised in this paper by [i] [kudikaa] fox; 
[mA(Jipu] folding. 

22. [e] : In unaccented positions, [e] changes to [e], and 
in some instances where the character of [e] is distinctly marked 
off, to [e]. Finally, a more open [b] is also found. 



23. [fB] : This sound occurs in final positions of nouns 
which in Tamil have terminal [Ai] or [ei] and in Kannada 
[j^], e. g. [ba:}8e] plantain ; [mArse] screen. 

It is also found as a colloquial variant of [A] or [al] in 
cponection with the palatal [p], [cj] and [jz]:— [j^se] foot- 
print; [cjador-l to disperse; [cjseirse] coconut palm ; [park-] to 
slice. 

24. [q:]; Thi?, as in other Dravidian speeches, is the value 
of the long a sound. 

2.5. [o] : [o] in Tuju is not always so close as in Malayajam 

or in Tamil. In the speeches of the common masses, 1 have 
heard the value of [o] being given to this sound by some speakers 
t.g. in [bojir-] to become pale; [bold-] to wish; [bokka] and. 

In unaccented positions, a centralised variety [6] appears 
with less lip-rounding, e. g. [dinodu] in a day; [mArdku] to the 
tree etc. 

Normal [o] of TuJu alternates in some speech-varieties with 
another sound which is allied to [e] and characterised by 
lip-sounding, in words which in other south Dr. dialects have 
[e]5— [poppu] beside colloquial [p0ppu] ; [po;di-] to fear, 
colloquial [poidi]. cf. Tam. [pep] girl and Mai. [peidi] fear. 

26. [u] : Lip-rounding is very conspicuous. 

4 

A.p original glide [ti] before initial [u] of native words has 
now developed ipjio [-o] in some sppeeh-varieties. 

In unaccented positions [u] may frequently appear with a 
ceptrali§ed value [ii]: - [kAdii-vaiji] a kind of fish; [ku:duka^^ra] 
association; [kAdiipa] excessive. 

[U] changes to [o] in the same circumstances in which 
[i] changes to [e] mentioned above: — [opaqgelm] dry, beside 
[upoqgalia] ; [tqdw] thi«b, be^de [tpdap]. 
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27. [ra] This is a close, back soaijd somewhat similar to [u ] 

but without lip- rounding, cf. Tamil [cu]. sound (replaced 

sometimes by [u], see ‘Phonology’) occurs as an enunciative of 
Tuju words after final consonants. It is noteworthy that i,t is 
found not only after some terminal plosives and fricatives but 
also invariaWy after [ 1 ], [n], [r] [|], [ 9 ], [m] and [j], while 
in literary Tamil and Malayajam the enunciative need appear only 
optionally after the last-mentioned sounds. [e:(^ui] sheep 
[ pa:lin ] division; [ katrin ] leg; [ e'4tn ] seven [a: 9 ra] boy; 
[mimro] fish. 

[ni] in Tu}u is aiso founi in deelensioijil endings and 
conjugational terminations, (see bslow). The dative ending [km] or 
[gra], Acc. [nra], Loe. [dm] etc. appear only with final [m] unless 
influenced by a back vowel in the stem, in which case [u] appears 
instead of [ra]. cf. [pu;ku] to the flower and [Ammagra] to 
the mother. Among the conjugational forms, the endings of the 
past participle, the perfect participle, the third person imperative 
etc. show [ra] or [u] according to this rule. 

28. [A] ; This is the short a-aound of Dravidian: Medially in 
unaccented positions it changes to [o] e. g., ['Jiralra] finger; 
['Aijopu] closing, etc. 

[A] in final positions becomes slightly more open and 
probably a little ‘’frontalised.” This value is represented in 
this essay by [a] 

[a] sometimes alternates with [a] or even [e] after the voiced 
plosives, affricates and fricatives: -[ ^Adi-J [^di‘ ] tor am; 
[ cfArae], c/erae] head; [^t»]» [deptae] stick. 

[A] changea in certain varieties to [0] or [0] under the 
influence of neighbouring bilabials: — ['tAppu], toppu], ['soppu] 
raiatake; ['pAr-pii-] beside [por-pii-] to pluck, 
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Phones. 

Consonants [f] — This is the value of [r] when in contact 
with the retroflex sounds. As it is not a “significant" sound in 
Tu}n, it may be considered to be member of the [r] phoneme. 

For [q] and [a] and [J] the dental varieties of [n] and [1], 
see above under tha remarks for the latter. 

Vowels : A number of these have already been referred to 
above. Apart from these, I have noted an open mixed obscure 
[n] in the Gerundial Infinitives of Tuju -[pAqjnrse] for speaking 
[tinjwse] for eating, etc. This In] also crops up in the rapid 
utterance of final [a] in connected sentences. 

Diphthongs. 

The following falling diphthongs are current in TuJu in 
rapid enunciation. Deliberate utterance may lead to the 
disappearance of the diphthongal value : — 

[Ai], [ei], — ['kAi] hand; [mAi] body. 

[a:i] — ['ka:i fruit 

[Au] — C'AuJu] there; [Auqku-[to press], 

[oi] — [’koi] to reap; [oilii-] to reel. 

Consonant Groups. 

1. The native consonant groups (apart of course from 
long consonants), found in other Dr. speeches, occur in Tu}u 
also: — 

{a) Nasals and plosives : [qk], [qg], [pci*!, [pji]' [ptJ 
mi [St], [nd], [mp], [mb] —For illustrations ses below under 
“Phonology" 

(^] [Il> [11 [p] consonants ; [nilk-] to peep, 

stand on tip toe; [mulpu] here; [tird-] to mend; [tirkse] 
settlement; [ta:}m8e] patience; [upkelm] night-meal; [pApp*] 
to speak, etc. 

y. Apart from tjht^, there occur in Tnju certain consonant 
groups like the followup, consequent on the disappearance (in 
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rapid colloquial enunciation) of an intermediate vowel : 
[cfA^pn] leanness; [Adgse] near; [c^a] sprout; [nesrm] 
morning [p4spa] tender, etc. [odka] end, brokeu; [kAdtelm] 
wbat is broken. 


Dialectology. 


The sutxlialectal varieties of Tu}u appear to have both a 
communal and a regional basis. Of thi regional divergences 
I have not been able to make a proper study yet. The communal 
variations are all interesting and significant; but among them all 
the widest cleavage is met with between the sub-dialect of the 
Tu^uva Brahmins and the speech-variely current amongst the 
most prominent community of Tuju nado, viz. the Bapts who are 
cultivators and non- Brahmins. I am told that there are some 
divergence.} (of a less significant character, however) between 
the dialect of the Bapts on the one hand, and that carrent among 
other non-Brahmin communities like the [mAnse] or a class of 
Holeyas and the [birvse] or toddy-drawers on the other. These 
differences and the regional variations have yet to be investigated 
through a systematic linguislie survey of the entire Tujuva country. 
In the following sketch, I have dealt with only the variations (in 
Phonology, Grammar and Vocabulary) between the Brahmins’ sub- 
dialect and what I describe here as the folk-speech i.e. the language 
employed by the Bants who form the largest community in 
Tu}u uadu. 

Phonology. 

(») Initial [s] of the Br, dialect corresponds to [t] of the 
mass-dialect in instances like the following 


Br. 

to see [su:-p-] 
to appear [so'^-J 
to leak [S03:-] 
to die [sAj-] 


Folk-dialtci, 

[tu ^p-] 

[to:ja-] 

[toi-] 

[sAj.] and [tAj-J 



to be obtained [aik] [tik-] 

to wear [sutt-] [tntt-] 

underneath' [sittni] [tirtur] 

(ii) In a few, Br. [t] corresponds to certain regional forms of 
the folk-dialect [s] ; — 

sweetness [tiipae] [siipse] or [Jiips] 

torch [tuitse] [surtse] 

river [tudae] [sudae] 

{Hi) Initial [fi] is found in Tuju in two strata of words: (a) 
Borrowings from new Kannada of words with initial [fi] < older 
[p] ; (*) [fi] in native words corresponding to in.tial [t]. Of 
these, the borrowings from Kannada are found in varying 
measure all over the country and amongst all communities; but 
[fi] or sometimes voiceless [h] corresponding to [t] and [s] 
is more frequent among the Jains and others in the eastern and 
south eastern taluks of the Tu|u country. 


[fi] words 
to see [hu :-p-] 
river [hudae] 
to appear [ho:^-] 


— corresponding to [s] or [t] words 

— [su:-p], [tu:-p.] 

— [sudee], [tudae] 

-- [S0;JZ ], [to:jz-] 


{iv) Borrowings from Kanna(j[a with initial [fi] (derived in 
Kann. from older [p]) are preserved in the Br. dialect with 
the initial aspirate, generally speaking; but in the mass-dialect, 
the [fi] disappears. 

Br. Folk-dialect 


ship [fiA(j[9gu] [A4agu]‘ 

gold [fionnu] [oimu] 

adulteress [hAijab^] [A(Jeb6] 

much [fieiroja] [e iraja] 


(v) Initial [jz] of the Br. dialect answers to [d] of the 
folk-speech in the following : — 


what f [^a:nG8] [da^nae] 

why ? [jau: jagra], [jze:gra] — [-da ; jegra] 
to be filled [jiip^-] — - [-dipji.] 

crab — [-depjai] 
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cf. the adaptation [jMji-] to win, which preserves [jz] in the 
Br. dialect but appears with [d] as [deji] among certain non- 
Brahmios. 

(w) Br. [iddi] not, answers to folk-sp. [ijjzi] 

(vii) the sound corresponding to the peculiar voiced continuant 
[j] of Tamil, Mai., old Kannadi and Badaga is in intervocal 
positions, [J] in the Br. speech, but [r] in the folk-dialect: 
fowl [ko : Ji] — [ko : ri] 

pit [gxijil — [guri] 

to fall [bu : J ] — [bu : r-j 

plantain tree [ba : JaeJ — [ba : r»] 

This correspondence Br. [JJ — folk [r] exists only in cases 
where the short sound appears intervoeally; when it occurs in 
consonant groups, it assumes the value of [t] in all sub dialects 
in Tuju ; 

Ripe fruit LpArndui], black gram [urdoi], dust [burdae], 
etc.— corresponding to Tam. [pAuam], [uadndui], [pujudi], etc. 

{viti} The retroflex [JJ [nj apear to be more common in 
the Br. dialect, 

to shine [mepak-] — [menk-] 

should be done [ Ampoli] — [ mAlpoli] 

to do [Ampupaj — [mAlpuni] 

(t>) Inter-vocal plosives in derivative and inflexional 
positions appear more often unvoiced in the Br. dialect. 

(x) Aphoeresized forms are, so far as I can see, fewer in 
the speech of thg Brahmins than in the folk-speech, 

to call [-vsojep [ — [lepp-] 

to wash [Alarab-] — [lAmb] or [lumb] 

left [edaqgui] — [dAi)gin] or [dAqgra] 

spot, stain LkA|aijkra] — [lAqkuiJ 

(.r»l The tadbhavas from I A appear on the whole to have 
undergone feA’er inodilications in the Br. dialect. 

Grammar. 

(o) Post-positional terminations. 

(») The Ac;, ending in the Br. dialect is (-ni ), while in the 
folk-speech it is (-nra-) or ('nn), the character of the eniinciative 
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depending upon vocalic, harmony with sounds of the preceding 
feyllaUe in each case- 

rice (Ari), (Arini) — (Ari-nin) 

country (u;ru), (u rii-ni) ~ (utrii-nu) 

(t») The Abl. sing ending of the Br. dialect is (-ttui) or 
(-ttu), while the folk speech has ( dd^) or ( ddu)- 

from the table (me:jii-ttui) — (meijziddra) 

from the garden (toittd ntu ) — (tortted^tn) 

(Hi) The Genitive sitig, affix of the Br. dialect is (-to), (-do) 
when preceded by a dorsal vowel in the previous syllable, while 

it is (-ta), (-da) when preceded by a front \owel in the 

preceding syllable; in the folk-dialect the affix is generally 
always (-ta). (-da). 

of tree (mArd nto) — (mArd da) 

of water (uiiriido) — (niiriida) 

{iv) the sing. Gen of words denoting human beings may 
have [-no] in the Br. dialect; 

of the mother [AppanoJ — [Appa-da] 

of the boy [ma’.ni no] — [ma:ni*da] 

y {v) A nasal appears in certain post-positional terminations 
irtihe Br. dialect in words which (whether native or adaptations 
from I A) correspond to those which in Tam., Mai. and other 
speeches have a final [-m] — 

at the tree [mAro-ntu] — [mAro-du] 

of the people [jzAno nto]— [jzAna-da] 

[Note: — [mAra] tree (a native word) and [jZAna] people 
(1 A) correspond to [mATO-m,] [jZAnamJ found in Tara., etc.] 

The nasal has been carried over, in the Brahmins’ sub- 
dialcct, to the post-positional endings of some words like [u^iasuij, 
as in [u^iosoptu], etc., though the bases of these words cannot 
have had an original nasal as in [niAram] etc. 
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(b) Demonstratives and Interrogatives. 

(t) The aphoeresized inflexional forms of [indui], [undaz], 

[nekkui] to this, 

[netta] of this, 
fne<Jdui1 from this, 

[nettuif at this, 

[neikulul these 

are not commonly found in the Br. dialect; on the other hand, the 
non-aphse resized 

[undakui] or Tindakui] to this; 

[undatta] or [iijdatta] of this; 
rundattui] or [indattui] from this: 

[undatoi] or findatui] at this; 

[undakuju] or [indakuju] these; 
are met with. 

(»t) The following differences are noteworthy in the 
Interrogatives : 

Folk-speech 
[dainae] 

[daijagml 

— fdaila] 

— [daijagra] 

~ [ja:rw] 

Folk-speech 

[einra] I [jamra] 


Br. dialect 

[jzoin*] what? 

[jzaijagra ) 
[jzeljagra] Iwhy? 

[jzalgral j 

[jzaila] anything 

[ojikm] what for? 

[e:nn] who? 

(c) Personal Pronouns. 
Br. dialect 
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[imbje] he (here) — [imbe] (the “oblique” forms show 

[imbj*] in the folk-speech) 

Limboju] she (here) — [mo;|u] | Note Aphoeresis] 

Liqkuju], [inikuju], [m;kuiu] you — [i:rtnl 

Honorific [me:rui] he, she (here) is found only in the folk- 
dialect; in the Br. speech [airiu] or sometimes Q:kju(he, she (there) 
does duty for both the proximate and the remote forms. 

(d) Verbs. 

(») 'I’lie Infinitive ends in [ na] in the Br. dialect, while in 
folk-speech it may be [na] or | -ni]: 

Br. [Ampiina] to make — [mAlpiini] 

(it) The third person singular neuter ending of all primary 
tenses except the future is [-pm] or [ ntu] in the Br. dialect, 
while in the folk-speech it is ['p^ra] or -[p(Ju], f.ry., it speaks 
[pAppupu] or [pAppraptu] — [pApuupdu] etc. 

(«»■) the third person singular neuter ending in the negative 
of the Future and the Future Perfect tenses is in the Br. dialect 
[. An m], but [-Andtn] in the folk-dialect. 

(iv) The first person plural ending of all tenses has [ o:] 
in the Br. dialect, but [-a] in the folk speech. 

I 

(v) One type of causatives is formed with [-q:] in the 
folk-speech but with [-o:] in the Br. dialect: 

Br. [Ampo:] to cause to make -[mAjpa:] etc. 

(t;*) Negative verb-forms show some divergences. While 
in the Br. dialect the infinitive of tlie particular tense-stem is 
combined with [iddi] not, and the pronominal ending, the 

folk dialect shows base plus plus pronominal ending: 
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[i : bArpiiniddja] thou hast not come or dost not come — 
folk-sp. [i.bArpijgze], 

[o:je bAttiipiddje] he did not come -[a:je bAttijgze], 

B. In the negatives of the present and sometimes in the 
present perfect tense the Brahmin dialect sometimes shows forms 
constituted of base plus [iri] plus pronominal ending. 

[bArpirje] he does not come. 

[bArpirja}cu] she does not come. 

V. Certain pf)piilar negative forms show divergences! 

Br. dialect Folk-speech 

[bo;tri] not wanted Lboidijjzil, [bo:diccJiJ 

[itri] it was not [ittij[f8ij 

[Qltri] it did not become [a tijjzi] etc, 

{vii) The prsent relative participle shows [-i] in the Br. 
dialect, but [-a] in the folk speech; [ bArpi ] — [bArpa] 

VOCABULARY. 


Brahmins’ dialect 

Folk-speech, 

[gepp-1 to take 

[depp.] 

[kippi] young (as an adj) 

[ejija] (kippi occurs as a noun). 

[bigo-da-kAj] key 

[tArko:lu] 

[pass-] to catch 

[pAtt-] 

[ess ] to lUise a fund 

[ett] 

[end ] to stand up 

[unt-] 

[teqqai] coconut 

[tairaiji] 

[moiui] boy 

LQ:nra] 

[jze :vu] girl 

Ljzoivu] child, [poppu] girl 

[gi:r-] to scratch 

[izi:r] 

[parpu] enough 

[rjovu] 

[aitm] not-it 

[AtttU] 
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[Amp ], [mAmp ] to make 

[mAnta] all 

I A [purui^e] husband 

I A [Ajona], [Q:fia:ra] food 
[onosra], [tinosml, 

[kol-p] to give 

[lAka] like 

Unique features c 

1. The absence of the eacu: 
retroflex continuant [4] anl 
m found in Tamil. 

2. The existence of [cj], 
positions of native Tuju words 
with which one or other of these 
the other Dravidian dialects. 


[mAjp] 

[mdrta] 

[kApdone] 

[umpu], [nuppu] 

[kor-p] in Bant speech, but 
[ta:i)k-] in the speech of 
the holeyas. 

[lekka] 

Tuju Phonetics. 

inal [p], of ttn^ peculiar Tamil 
of the alveolar plosives | t] and 

[s] and [j] alternating in initial 
is a contrast to the uniformity 
more or less uniformly occurs in 


3. The frequency of the occurrence of [s] in initial positions 
of native words. 

4. The development of an initial secondary [fi] in certain 
communal and regional dialects. 

5. The conspicuous development of on-glides before initial 
vowels of native words in certain varieties of speech; 

6- For other unique features of TuJu, see end of the section 
on Phonological Correspondences. 

INDO-ARYAN ADAPTATIONS. 


I have already referred to the presence in Tuju of a fairly 
large proportion of Sanskrit words and adapatations. A good 
number of these words have been adapted with characteristic 
modifications in the parlance of the non-Brahmins also. Generally 
speaking, the tatsamas used to be evaluated more or less correctly 
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by the Brahmins till about a generation or two ago; but when the 
number of laukikas among the Brahmins began to increase, and 
Sanskrit ceased to ba systematically studied by them, the modi- 
fications introduced into the popular dialects also began to be 
accepted by the lay element among the Brahmins. 

It is possible that some among the following adaptations 
were made through the varieties of Prakrit current in south 
India in an ancient past. No attempt is made here to distinguish 
the two strata —Sanskritic and Prakritie. I seek only to give here 
a conspectus of the phonetic modifications as they appear today. 

These modifications are very prominent in connection with 
(o) Sanskrit consonant groups. 

{b) Sanskrit initial [v], [s], [jz] and [jj in certain 
instances. 


(c) Sanskrit aspirate consonants 

(d) Sanskrit [h] both initial and inter- vocal. 

(e) Some miscellaneous instances. 

Without seeking to evolve any rules, I shall briefly give a 
few instances under each heading. 


(a) Sanskrit consonant groups. 

(») Anaptyxis is found in the adaptation of Sanskrit 
consonant groups of which the second component is [r] and the 
first a plosive. 


Sanskrit 
[kjAmA] order 
['gfhAcJairJ curse 
L'grQ;mAj village 
[‘gyhAStAj householder 
[iprA'jAtnA] labour 


Tula adaptations 
L'karama J 
L'gar0cjQ:ra] 

L'garamaj 

L’geratt»j,['gerast 89 ] or [garestu,] 
Lpe'rastana] 


(«) In the following instead of swarabhakti we find that 
[r] is dropped; ['dp Hi] si«ht. [di»i] J ['JpqgairA] beauty, 
[.^ii)ga;ra] ; [’mpgA] animal, [miga]. 
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{iU) Sanskrit consonant groups in which tiie first com- 
ponent is [v] have lost this [v] in the following : ['vrndolvAjiA] 
Bxindavana, ['riuada:r«6] or ['randaivAnee]; [vjArthA] futile, 
['Jertd] or [jertse]. 

In the following instances, [v] which is the second member of 
the groups has disappeared : ['dvi’.pA] island, L'dtp'B], ['dfivAni] 
sound, I'dAni]; ['dvoirA] door,[do;raj ; L'jzisaI] to glow, ['JzAli-I 
(tv) The Skt. group [vj ] loses its [j] element in the 
following : ['vjArthA] futility, ['verta] 

['viu'.jzjA] accusation, [‘vepsja] 

[iVjA'tjaisA] difference, ['vetjaisaj 
['vjaiipa’.rA] trade, L'be:,pa:ra] or ['be:ra] 

(v) Among the other Sanskrit consonant groups, the treat- 
ment of the following is interesting : 

[*kAStA] trouble, [kAtta] -[*sthiti] situation, '[titijor L'cliti] 
['SaS^W] a ‘tithi’, ['SAitii -[sthAlA] place, ['tAla] 

[’duHA] wicked, [dutia] — [’jzpGipAkA] recollection, 
['jzaipaka] or L'paipaga]. 

{b) Certain Sanskrit initial consonants. 

(*) [v] I Tuju has not preserved or tolerated [\ 9 ] initially 
as Tamil, TeJ. or Kui. it has [b] in the place of this [^^] or it has 
dropped it altogether. The modern [•xs] of some varieties of 
Tu}u is from [11]. This intolerance of initial [as] probably 
accounts for the following : — 

['vajzta] diamond, ['njzira]; ['vatSa] winter, ['orSa] 
['vArjz-l to cast off, [‘orjzu] ; [vi bhu:ti] secred ashes, 
[,i'bhu:ti] ; [‘vAmAj colour, ['orna] or ['faAppi j ; ['vistoirA] 
extent, ['istu-.ra], [‘vAkrA] perverse, [’bokpa]; [Vinio:] 
musical instrument, [*i:pa.] 

(»■) [s] appears as [t] in the following; — 

['sAndfijo:] evening, ['tApjza] ; [’svArA] sound, [tara] 
I'sAqcli] bag, [tAqcJi] ; [soiniA] [to.-ma] ; 

['JukrAj, ['tokpa] 
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(*“’) [d] appears as [ps] in the following : — 

['daikjinj A] benevolence, ['jzaikSinja; [VAjdjA], [‘bAjaa]; 
['dAntA] tooth, [^oti] — 

(i*) Skt [ j] as Tuju [ jz] ; — [jAntrA] machine, [ jzAntra ] ; 
['jAtnA] effort, [jzAtna] ; ['jauvAnA] youth, [jzAvona] 

(c) Sanskrit Aspirate consonants. 

The Tuju Brahmins usually give correct values to Skt. 
aspirate consonants. The carefulness with which the aspirate is 
incorporated by them has resulted in the conversion of certain 
initial non-aspirate surds of nativi words into corresponding 
aspirates:— ['cjAli] cold, ['cJftAjL; ['bAndi] cart, ['bfiA^^di]> 
['tAttuga] ladle, [ thAttuga]. 

But in the dialect of the common people, Sanskrit aspirates 
lose their aspiration completely : [‘gAndfiA] smell, ['gonda] ; 
['gArbfiA] pregnancy, [garba] ; [A'aoidfijA] not possible 
['Asaidja] ; ['kAthinA] hard, ["kAtina] ; 

(dj Sanskrit initial and medial [h] or [fi]- 

Though modern Tu}u shows a stable [fi] in certain contexts, 
the older treatment of Sanskrit [h] redacts the general tendency 
of parent Dravidian to avoid [h]:— ['AfiA,niAti] egotistic 
audacity, ['Ambotm] or ['Amottm]; ['AfiAi],ka:rA] selfishness, 
[u’aigQnra] ; [’alfia'JA] food, [’aird] ; ['bAfiAlA] many, ['ba:}a] 

(e) Other peculiarities. 

(t) Metathesis is observable in 
['Attessa] from Skt ['ASvAtt&A] 

[Arkema] from Skt [AkrAmA], 

(m) syncope. 

[•bfiroifimApA] brahmin, ['br:ije] 

[•bfirctfimAflA stri:] brahmin woman, [‘braipti] 

( lit ) Miscellaneous . 

[•upAdrAVA] trouble, ['upedra] or ['upejaedra] ; 
{mA’ha'JiATAmi] a saered day, [moimeimi] ; 

'['JuuSumA] cremation- ground, [mASoma] . .. 
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[•vAndfijA] barren womaa^ ['niAji^a] 

[pythvi:} earth, ['podevi] or ['podavi] 

[avasata] — [Amasara] necessity. 

PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

I. The North Wind and the Sun [Brahmin’s dialect] 

'bAdikepAda 'ga'4ilQ‘ 'soidipoipapalj^a’ll 'opjri dinontu | 
ori 'tiriijonditti ,sa:dipo:pana:j&ni su:tn [ 'suTrjadeiDarla- 

'vQ:jude;varla‘ [ arja mittra ! opjzi 'panta paidopdfirrall^vu 
'j^jejennaga | aija mejtni 'vAstrani ; irii-vsaredeirra geppoiperai | 

orkajua: 'pAntonm j£vjitana:ku}'ntala’ I nijcjejam AntennjI 
dumbratd ! gaiJideiTearca sAmonm bi:sjOTse (el suruvAnteruijl 
aipd^ltt* I aijd vAstrani 'geppo:jBr8e(c) 3a:ddfija:niddij| 'eitra 
gfiAttidm [nr jzoirradtu] | gaijibiisjera: I aitraghattidni a:je 
vAstrani ‘podetopdell unduni su’tu | 'su:rjade:varui 1 sAmoniu 
(PrAkaiSatTs) ti:j9rtu|| ondu sAjrapae ; o: sa:dipo:pena:je | 'sikse 
(sixse) 'tAdevar 80 (e) ‘toantae | vAstrani mejtra gette|| 
unduni su:tu | 'va:jude:varai pAutoniu 'soitanaikijmtala- | 

'su’jriale:varra 'jzAjitanciikulintala: I nijcjajuntratni | a:ku|- 
insarla* pera po:jerui|| 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

North wind-and wayfarer- and 
One day-in one wandering- being way-farer (Acc.) having 
seen, sun-god-and wind-god-and him over a wager made. That 
what-for-it asked-if, his body-from cloth (Aee.) two-persons of 
who fling-off-makes he (honorifie Plural) that wager-in won has-he 
deci^on mtde-they. First wind god well blow-to b?ginning-made. 
Yet his cloth (Acc.) fling make to power-there-was-not. How 
much foree-with winJ blewindeed, so much force-with he the 
cloth (Acc 1 wrapped up This (Acc ) seen having, sun-god 


(1) Long bars indicate pauses, the double ones marking full 
pauses and single ones half pauses. 

Short bars (placed on the left side of words or of syllables) 
indicate accent, those marked on the top showing primary accent 
and the others placed on the bottom showing secondary accent. 
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■trejig&-with shine-beearae. A -little hence that way-/arer heat 
(Acc.) reeist-to able*not-being, cloth (Acc.) body-from took. This 
seeing wind-god wager-in defeated-one to-be-and, sun-god won- and 
settled-having, they both away went. 

Shert notes regarding the sounds,^ 

(1) The relationship between dynamic stress and 'musical’ 
pitch in the south Dravidian speeches requires to be experimentally 
investigated. So far as 1 can see, accent in these speeches is 
constituted of both elements. The accent-marks (strong, medium,) 
given in this essay only symbolise a perceptible rise in stress or in 
pitch. Generally speaking, accent falls on the root-syllables of 
native words when separately uttered. In connected speech, two 
degrees of accent maybe demarcated thus roughly; the strong 
accent which falls on the initial root syllables of important words 
of each breath-group, and a less strong accent on the root-syllables 
of other emphatic words in the breath-group. 

Statements or exclamations expressive of strong feelings of 
course involve different degrees and varieties of accent in which 
pitch or intonation completely submerges the stress element, 
[epcfopja kAStAppa : ] what a calamity I 
[a I je bAtte*] he came! 

[i : po'.j'ena: ] Did’st thou go? 

are statements which could be differently intoned according as the 
feeling underlying each is sorrow, surprise, anger, etc. 

(2) 1 might draw the reader’s attention to the neutral or 
mixed vowels cropping up in these passages, (o) When [A] occurs 
at the end of a word, it has a slightly more or open and 
frontalised value which I have represented with the symbol [a], 
as it is neither so dorsal as [a], nors) open and so frontalised 
as [a]. 

When [a] is rapidly uttered in connected sentences, it may 
become [b]. 


(1) For full phonological and grammatical notes, on a com- 
parative basis, of a few Tuju passages in both the dialectal 
varieties, see my ‘'Tulu Texts in Two Dialects” in BSOS, IV. 
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{b) (a] in unaccented syllables has the value of [a]; but 
sometimes when for certain grammatical differentiations, [A] has 
to receive a little stress or accent, then it has the value of [a] 
which is a mixed vowel slightly more open than [e]. For instance, 
in the Sec )nd Person Plural tense forms, the ending is [«Arai] as 
distinguished from [-erin] of the Third Person forms. Here 
{ Ann] becomes [-otcu], and [-erui] becomes [-enu]. 

(c) Similarly, [e] in unaccented syllables becomes [a], except 
when as in the third person plural tense endings (Masc, and Pern.) 
or in the Acc. terminations, the sound is definitely marked out 
with the value of [e], e.g., pAntH pa:do 9 <jl 6 rui, made wager; 

snidipo : pa^aijenra, wayfarer (Acc.) 

(3) For the use of [-u ] and [-m] as enunciatives, see below 
under Phonology. 

(4) Except the erunciative u of old monosyllabic bases, the 
sounds u and ra appearing as enunciatives in Tuju words are 
elided in sandhi positions (i. e., in brealh-groups) before other 
vowels: [iruw3ru(J-erni] who of the two, [a : kuj-iruverra] they- 
twoboth, [tirugond-itti] w andering- remaining, etc. 

(5) Note the use of [a’.kuju] as the honorific plural in this 
text; some Brahmins prefer [a:rra], the form employed as the 
honorific plural in the fols-speech. 

(6) I have very rarely heard [indu] employed by Brahmins 
who use [undu] instead. 

(7) Within breath-groups, when vowels appear contiguously 
(without elision), the glides y and v appear according to the front 
or dorsal nature of the hiatus created. 

(8) [tiriigiind-] wandering, and [podetdijde] wrapped him- 
self up: Note [-ond] and [opd] which have the value of con- 
ferring a particular “ reflexive ” nuance on the verb concerned. 
These “ reflexive ” bases are found in other south Dr. speeches 
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with [k 09 (J] the past stem of Dr. [koj], annexed to the past stems 
the simple bases of the verbs concerned. In Tuju (as also in Mai. 
colloquial), the initial [k-] has disappeared; in i'uju there has also 
been decerebraliaalion of in some cases like [tiriigond-]. 

(9) Some of the peculiarities of the Brahmins’ speech 
reflected in this passage may be noted down here: 

(t) Inflexional: The Acc. ending -ni of the Br. dialect 
corresponds to -nu or -nra of the folk-speecti. 

The Abl. [mejttui] from the body answers to the folk-speech 
[mej(Jdni]. 

The Locative [dind^tu] at the day, [sAmd^tu], [pAntd^tu] 
in the wager, show the infix [p] ; the forms of the folk speech 
would be [dint^u], [pAntiiflu], etc. 

(it) [jza’.jogonntnga'] ‘why-ask if’, because, corresponds to 
the folk-speech [daijagannraga ]. 

(in) [su ; tu] having— Polk-speeeh [tu : du]. 

(iv) [niScIajom-'Bnterm] decision made: 

[Anttrui] is the past tense of Brahmins’ [Amp-] to make, 
corresponding to the folk-speech [mAjp-] of which the past tense 
stem is [mAjt ]. 

(tv) [iddi] not, as in [sq: dfija: niddi], would be [ijjzi] or 
even [iccfi] in the folk-speech. 

(v) The causative forms [geppo : perm] cause to take away 
and [geppo: jOTse] for causing to take away, correspond to the 
mass-dialect [deppaivserui] and [deppa : oarse] respectively. 

[gepp*] tal^e, of the Br. speech answers to [depp-] of the 
folk-dialect; the causative base is formed from these with [-a ID]. 

II. The Fox and the Grapes [Brahmins’ dialect], 
•kudikselfti =dra : kSilalH 

bA'(JtDU(Ju jzttila tironti opjzi 'kudikae | opjzi dind^tu 1 

itinj«r8e(b) 'jzaila sikkupultui | 'sumairm dikkmdui .uAdattmtui | 
kAStabucJratra | kA(j[ekra | opjzi ’droikSada ,to;tt<’Ptu portu 
seirinra || ,tAkka mA^t - 'eipporojitt- opjzi mArdta ,kombd(jlu | 
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dra:k$i neloi^tittan^m snitu * Auni 'la’.gitfn pAtj«rse(^) ] 
kudikae ,bAfi3}a 'kAHabtulije {| 'soma : rm «Arti la : gitm 
tsuinnmdaiptld^' I kudik'egQi ‘sikB iddi || Apclaip^ala' | 

kudikse I pAkkanse niro:sa-j-a : pi jzAotu-D'Attni || tAnat-aipi 

kelasa ‘mAnt-Ampantae pirapoipap iddi-ntni ,nijcIjoj'Bntmtni | 

kudikse *betla |la:gip«r8e(b) sura v Antmnui || ,bAfi9}a 'upaija'V- 

itti jzAntu-u a:n3nda:Q(l3lU'- | 'oio-upaljontaia-erla - i kudikagm 

draik^i sikn-'iddi || kAcje-km | .bAfiaJa 'ujASduopt^ I aou toi^^dntu 

'poirtapoaiu II pairuipoiuaga ] “ ‘pujijitti draikSi ,eqkui 'boitri 
-ntra” pApdbiitu po’jiu II ‘a:ja:jau3 : -v-i^a uAdappiUntaB^b) 
bAunaga | jzainai^iala |SAma:dfia:na ] kiiloiclaua mAmpupa I 
(Saldfiairap e 'kA^lae(i)tt3uo- !|| 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Fox-aud Grapes-aud 

Hunger-wilh at-all auffer-not being-able one fox one day-in 
eat-to anything getting-not- having all-plaees-in walked-having 
trouble-felt-having end-in one grapes-of garden-at gone having 
reached. Somewhat tallness- being one tree-of braneh-in grapes 
having-remained-that having seen, then jumping catch-to fox 
much trouble took. Many times jumped-having aeen-yet, that 
fox-for grapes obtain-not-was-possible. Yet 'fox suddenljf 
disappointment having creature was- not. Self-from becoming 
work all making-not away-going not-thus decide!- having, fox 
again jump-to beginning-made. Many tricks having animal it 
was-though, whatever tricks-with-yet fox to grapes obtain-was 
not. End-in much sorrow- with he garden- from away. ran. 
Away-runniog- while “sour-being grapes me-to want not'** thus 
said having went, Each-each-to hopes fulfilled-being-tnot kappen 
if, some one-or-other consolation feeling common is-indeed! 
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III A CSo&yeisfttion [Brahmins* dialect]. 

Subra:j9n — 'svoimil 'svaimilH 

SriidflAran— 'svtumil nAmaskanralH 

su.— iqkuju | •mAlajaiJontu I 'epejra •bAttOTUi?!} 

Sri.-e:ii-i(Jae bAttuitra 1 mnijri din— a’jnnH 
sn. 'jzoijeir™ bAttvrrafd 

Sri.— em-odapptnda 'lAhJadiipnlft* ( enn ‘jxAueijkiiJi'nila’ [ 
‘sn:j'8r80(6) bouj^ttui bAttsell 
sn. - 'eitm dindnta tAde^s upduT|( 

Sri — nAna pAttra dinihito tAdev uppu. 
su — ittse I 'devasta:no:ntu puijzse upd<i' iddjaB ?|l 
Sri. — 'ittss Wdi If 'po:ji tiqgainidra mnginra|| 
sn. — Aidu I bAfiaJa 'bojja bAtnuidfielll Aitaivara | iqkuje 
,u;rad 'e;tnr 'nAStakASta bAtnra?|| 

Sri-nAStakAStaijkiiJ opjzila : pAnjBr-iddijI uirii pnira kSoim 
bAtnm!|| 


Translation. 

subr;i3^ ; Hail I swami! (A usual form of greeting) 

Sridhara : Namaskara! 
snbr : When did you come fron MalabarT 
Sri : It is three days now since I came here, 
su I Why have you come? 

Sri; I came here for witnessing the Laksa-dipa ceremony 
at Udupi and also to see my relations, 
su ; How long do you intend to stay here? 

Sri : For ten days more. 

su: Do you still officiate as temple priest (in Malabar) ? 

sri: Not now. My term of office expired last month. 

su: I hear of great floods (and rains) there (in Malabar)! 

How much loss has been caused by this in your localityf 
Sri: The losses and troubles are better imagined than 
descriuei 1 The whole place was stricken with famine! 
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IV. A passage in the dialect of the Non-Brahmin cnltivators 
called BaQtB 

The evils of the AJiya-santana (matriarchal) system of 
inheritance prevalent among the Tu|uva Non-Brahmins. 

'A}ija kAttmda 'do:So:}n|| 

'dAkSina 'kAnncda jzilladio I 'AlijcsAntarna kudiimboda 
'ejaamaui^ | krAmapreka'.ra | cikudiimbada a’.stida jzA-vsdibdoiri 
Aduppu\3el| nAdcpiidu | ori 'p-'^J'^bse I 'ejaemnin Q:pe|| 
aijogiQ I kudiimboda aistiddtn | tAna 'bodedi ba:lo}enm mAlla 
mAjpiipa mAnos -uppundull Aineddm I a:je mAltina p&redino}enm 
1 'rAddra mAlpcrae(b) 1 bokka Ajenairtha pAde'.jiersB I vjo’.jzoju 
mA)pTni ! Apcji kudiinabdlediu bAfiald-'vs undu|| Akremdgm 
'vjaijzja mAjtnidta | a’.jenra dettni pa'.dbliil avu | a:ja Akremo 
ddm 'pAdi^ll AVU 'pagsela. lAdaijila I und'^mAlpupdu I bokka 
'fteccii kArcJida vjaijzjoddu kudiimbeda 'nettar-'aijzaiji leka | 
ftisti 'kAred aipupd^il 


Literal Translation, 

South Kanara district in ajiyasantana family-of manager 
rule-aecording-to that family-of property-of holder becomes- 
well. Praetice-in an old-man manager becomes. Him-to family-of 
property-from his wife and-children (Ace.) big-to-make mind 
(desire) exists. This on-account of he-made-which alienations 
(Aec.) back-restore-to and maintenance obtain-to suits filing 
such families-in frequently exist. Mismanagement-for suit made- 
having, him (Aec) removed-sent-has-to-be. It his mismanagement 
from worse. It enmity-and quarrel-and causes, and great cost-of 
litigation-f rom family-of blood sciueezing-like, property waste- 
becomes. 

Connected Translation. 

The manager of an Aliyasantana family is according to law 
a trustee of the family properties. In practice an old man 
becomes the manager, and his desire is to enrich his wife and 
children out of his trust-properties. On account of this, suits 
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are frequently instituted for restoring his alienations and obtain- 
ing maintenance. He has to be removed from trusteeship 
through a suit. This is worse than the mismanagement 
itself. It causes enmity and quarrels, and the family assets are 
squandered, like one’s life-blood. 

A Brief Account of Tu}u Phonological Correspondences. 

The following brief sketch aims only at visualizing the 
correspondence of Ti4u sounds to those of other Dravidian 
dialects as they appear in closely allied cognates. No attempt 
is made to propound theories, but the illustrations are made to 
speak for themselves. Wherever possible, the cognates are so 
selected as to be representative of the southern (Tamil, Kannada, 
Telugu, etc.,) the central (Khi and Gopdi) and the northern 
(KuruWi and Brahui) groups of the Dravidian family. 

It may be observed here that the ancient primary bases of 
Dravidian are chiefly monosyllabic being constituted of 
(»■) a vowel alone, or 
(t») a vowel +a consonant, or 
(Hi) a consonant + a vowel; or 
(h) a cons. + a vowel + a consonant; 
the dissyllabic and the rare trissyllabic bases are all perhaps 
derivatives formed from the primary bxses with the aid of 
secondary affix-morphemes. 

In the following sketch, therefore, I have found it practical 
to take up the question of sound-correspondences according to 
the following scheme. [Note:— Tlie symbols 1 have used in this 
chapter are those of the R. A. S. scheme of transliteration with 
two IPA symbols ui and e.] 

I. Consonants. 

(t) In initial positions. 

(it) In terminal positions of primary bases. 

(ut) In Morphemes of secondary bases. 

II. Vowels. 

(t) In initial or radical positions. 

(it) In derivatives. 

(tit) Enunclalives. 



[In the following sketch - word bases alone are considered, Us 
nearly all of the striking correspondences and relationahips 
between Tuju sounds and non.Tu}u Dravidian sounds would be 
covered thereby; there are a few cases of interesting parallelisms 
and divergences in the |X)8t-positional endings and conjugational 
terminations. These are dealt with by me elsewhere.] 

I. 

(1) Consonants in initial positions. 

[The following consonants appear in initial positions of native 
TuJu word- bases. 

k» Si c, j, t, d, n, p, b, m, r, 1, s, li and y and -vs, 

(1) k. Initial k- of Tuju answers to k- of other dialects or 
to the fricatives or affricates of yet others. A rough cleavage 
is found in Dravidian between those dialects which preserve an 
ancient k before front vowels and those which have changed this k 
before front vowels to fricatives and affricates. Tuju belongs 
to the former group, as illustrated by the following : 

Kittui (lire) — Koijagu ciccra, Tel. ciccu; cf. also Q6pd‘ 
cicc, Kurukh cic. 

Kila, kela (some) — Tam. ^ila, Sela. 

Kebi (ear) — Tam. ^evi, Mai. cevi, Tel. oevi. 

Kip- (small) — Tam. ^ipu, Mai. cep.- 

(«) Tujuk- before dorsal vowels corresponds to k- of the 
southern and central dialects and to x- of the north : 

u 

Kai (hand) — south Dr. Kai, gei (but Tel. ceyya). 

K&lta (leg) — south Dr. Kdl, Kffi kdlu, 

Koy- (to reap) — south Dr. Koy-, Go. koy , Kup. xoy- 

(2) (*) g- corresponds tog- or k- of other dialects in certain 
instances : 

gapd^ (male) — cf. Tel. gand dd* (to copulate), Kann. 
gapd'ti (strength, male) 

gat^ (firm, strong) — Kann. gatti, Tam. katd, Tel, gaiti 

Kir , (to scratch)- Kann. Tel. gir-, Tam. kip-. 
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gfdva, kavu (heat, glare) — Tam. kay*vii, Kann, kfiv. 
guri, guji (hole, pit) — Tam. kuli, Kann. Kali, kuji, 
Tel groyyi. 

(3) c- (t) In a very few instances, the affricate c-' 
corresponds to the fricatives and affricates ! 

ca(Japra (leanness) — Mai. cacjappu 

cu(jni, su(Jui (heat) — Tam. Mai. cffcjiu, Kann. stiiju 

Cali, sali (chill) — Kann. caji, Tam. $a}i. 

(n) In some instances. Tuju c- is a rare sub-dialectal variant 
existing beside t- (and s- in some cases). The cognates In other 
dialects generally show t- — 

Caniji ( wetness ), beside » — cf. Tam. tan (cold, wet) 
sampn, tampu f Kann. tan , Tel. tsan- 

Carse (coconut tree) beside » cf. Tam tdlai (‘coconut tree’) 
teirsB, tdjse j in old texts". 

cu, beside tu, su (fire) — see below. 

c6)ni (scorpion), beside . Tam. t€J, Kann. c§lu, Tel. 

t§}ta, s6)tu f tglu, Br. telh. 

carse (head), tarse — south Dr. tala, Kui tjau, Go. talfl. 
Also cf. caila (oil) for Skt. taila. 

4. j- (0 This sound corresponds ty c , or j- of other dialects 
in a few eases : 

jari (slope)— cf. Tam. fari- (to incline), Kann. jari, Mai. cari- 

jirse (small) — cf. Tam gij*u, Tel. cifU. 

jadar- (to be scattered), beside i Tam, ^idap-, Kann. 

cadar-, kedar- f cedar-, kedaf 

jfivui, jovu (child) — cf . Tam ^emmal (child). 

(5) n- is not a very common sound in Tu}u, but the 
infiuence of the neighbouring Mai. is responsible for the 
sub dialectal n in a very few words like the following ; 

(1) The infiuence of Malydjam is probably responsible for 
c* in these forms. 
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fionfiia (shrivelled) — Mai, fiajufih- (to be shrivelled) 
fiekk'y fiakk- (to crush) — Mai. fiekk- 

(6) t- (») In a large number of instances, t- answers to t- of 


other dialects : 


teri- (to be known) — south 

Dr. teri- 

tey- (to be rubbed) — „ 

tey- 

tejtn (scorpion) — „ 

te|, Br. telh 

t6d- — 

tocj- 


(it) In the following and other instances, t-’ alternates 
sub-dialectally with s- and h ; the cognates of other Dr. dialects 
generally show only t-^ 

tfl, sO, hO, cO (fire) — cf. Tam. tfi (bright), Br. tObe 
(moon), south Dr. ti (fire) 

toj-, soj-, hoj- (to appear) — Tom. tond'f- Kann. tfif-. tor-, 
Tel tSns-, KOi tonj-. 

teji-, se|i-, heii- (to become clear) south Dr. teji- (to 
become clear). 

(in) In a very few eases, t- appears to correspond to S-, etc. 
c- etc. of other dialects, derived from an original k- ; these t- forms 
are sub-dialectal : 

tett-, beside sett- (to rot) — cf. Tam., Mai., Kann, ke(j[- 
(to become rotten), Tel. ce(J (to be spoiled). 

tutt- (to wear dress) , I — of . Tam. fiutt'r- (to go round), 
beside sutt • Mai. cutt'-, Kann. sutt-. 


(1) Por'the cla8sification\of'the conditions* in which some 
affricates and fricatives are related to k- on the one hand and 
others tot- on the other, see my papers on “Ancient Dr. k-", 
“Tuju Fricatives and Sibilants” and “Dr. Affricates and 
Fricatives”. 

(2) I may point out here that (t) t- forms are generally 
more common than their variants with s- and h ; («) in some 
instances the Brahmins use s- forms, while others use t- forms, 
(m) in some others the “low-class” communities use s- forms, 
while others (including Brahmins) favour t- forms; and (iv) the 
Jains and others in the eastern parts of TuJu nadu use the 
h- variants. 
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(7) d- (i) The voiced sound d- corresponds tot or d- of 
other dialects i n many cases; the voiced d- corresponding tot is 
found in southern dialects like Telugu and Kannada and in the 
central and northern dialects also occasionally. 

daver- (to become loose) — Tam. tavap- (to slip off) 
Kann. tavaf-, davap- 

difij- (to be crowded, crammed). — cf. Tam ting- (to beside 
jihj- [sub-dialectal] (to be crowded), Tel cikk- (dense). 

(»») In tlie following instances with initial d-, the sound owes 
its initial position to the operation of Aphmresis consequent on 
Accent-shift. As pointed out elsewhere by me, the change here 
involved the conversion of an original initial 'd-to d in the 
mass-dialect of Tuju. The aphaeresized forms are popular in 
the folk-speech, while the full forms are retained in several 
cases in the Brahmins’ dialect. 


da-mma (left side) ■) cf. south Dr. eda(m) (left), 

da-ttni ( „ ), j Tel. eda and da 

beside eda (left), ' [For the conversion of d’to d- 

eda-mbu (left side), f initially, cf. Tuju adaptations 

eda-ttu ( „ ), I dambha from Skt. dambha. dabbi 

eda-hkra (on the left) J from dabbi, etc, and cf. also 

the Tel. alternants like dig; 
dig- (to descend) 

dabbui (crack)— [cf. adar»cf. Tam. -(adar-vu (crack) 
to crack)] j 

dapp (to plough),') 

> — cf. Kann. adak- (to press down) 

beside adapp J 

darsB (fence) beside ) — Mai. adir boundary, limit, 
adtnnn (boundary limit)! fence 

de-k-katti (arecanut') - cf. Mai. adekka-k katti, Kann adegatti 
> adekottu, adakegatti ; Tel. adakottu, 

-cracker) J akottu 


de-k-kann (space ') 

between the legs), y— cf. south Dr. eda(m) (space, room) 
beside ada-k-kaluij 


dakk— (to cast away), 
beside Br. s* dialect 
adakk- 


— cf. Kann. ad© (to throw or strike 
with finger) 
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dang*, deng (to be 'i 

y — ef. Tam, Mai. aiJang-Cto be 
hidden ), beside adahg J contained, etc.) 

(m) Iri the following Interrogatives we find an initial d- 
(which in some cases alternates sub-dialeetally with j-) I d^», 
beside janse (what!)— ef. Tam (y)§n, (y)finna, Kann. (y)6nu 
da (which)— Tam. ya-d, ya-v-ad, Kann yad, yavadjavad etc 
da-ld, jald (anything) da-y-egni, jayegui (w'hyf) base ya 

(8) n (»■) This sound generally corresponds to n- of other 
di aleets; 

nirra (water) —south Dr. nir, Kfii nir; nihp-(to stand, stay) 
—sound Dr. nil, Kfii nil. nettenn (blood)— Kann. nettar, Gopdi 
nettax, Br. ditar. 

nadn (middle) - south Dr. nadn. 

(ti) the following word s (from the mass colloquial) with 
initial n-seem to be the result of Aph;eresis: 
nuppu (food, meal), beside q 

> — cf south Dr. up- (to eat, take 
Brahmin’s un-pu or umpu J a meal). 

nung (to be dried up)— cf. Tam. unaiig-, Mai. upann-, Ko^agu 
opann- 

nungelra, beside unangelra i . , 

(what is dried) ’ ^ }-npang-above. 

netta (of this) beside indetta 

neddra (from this) „ indeddra 

nettm (at this) „ indettni. 

(9) p- corresponds to p- of other dialects: 
puli (tiger)— south Dr. puli, Gd" puli. 

puri (worm) — ef. Tam., Kann,. Mai. pulu, Tel. purugu, 
Kui priu, Gd. puri 
pann (tooth) —south Dr. pal 

(10) b (0 This sound corresponds to -vs of some dialects 
(Tam , Tel , Mai , Kui. Gdpd') to b- of others (Kinu , Karukh 
Brahfil). 

bar- (to come) — Tan. var-, Kfli va-, Kann. bar-, Br. bar-, 
Kup bar-, 
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bayi (month )-Tam, vay, Kann. bay, Tel. vay-i, 
b^», barsB (plantain tree)— Tam val ai, Kann b^e 


(ii) In a few instances, Tuju 
of other dialects. 

boijedi (wife) 

bordur, beside i 
pordm (battle) / “ 

(11) m-. (0 m- generally 

dialects: 

mara (tree) — 

min- (to shine, glitter) _ 

murk-, mujk- (to sink, i 
to be immersed) / 


initial b- also corresponds to p. 


cf. old Kann. pepdati, Tam. 

pepdatti- 

cf. Tam., Mai., Kann. pdr 
(battle), porud- (to fight). 
Tel. p6ru, 

corresponds to m- of other 

south Dr. mara(m), Tel, 
mranu, Kai mrahiiu, Go. mara, 
Kii|r mann. 

south Dr. min 

Tam. mulag-, Kann. mujg, 
“ Kui munj-, Kur muk. 


(«) m- in m6Ji (marriage) corresponds to v-. Of, Mai. vSJi 
(marriage), Tam vej- (to desire to marry), Kup behj- (to marry), 

(m) («) In mdju (here) we have Aphtoresis (consequent on 
Accent shift) and change of v- to m uju, [a formation exactly 
like avsuju (there) which is retained in TuJu withut Aphwresis] 
>'v5filu >muju, 

(6) m§rtn, beside t cf. Tam,, Mai. Kann. ioar, used as 
sub dialectal imberuiJ an honorific plural beside its other 

meaning of normal plurality of 
number. 


mfirm < im(b)erm < iberra <i- isar. 


(c) m6}u (she, this woman)) 
beside Brahmins' imboju i 


— cf. i-vs-a} (she, this woman) 


Aphttresis is responsible for md}u she (here), as in the 
imtances given above. 
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(12) y- does not appear fully evaluated as a consonant 
except in a few words like yau (1), ya(Ja (left side) of the 
mass colloqual; but a semi-consonantal y does crop up before the 
front initial vowels of Tuju words. Tuju speakers themselves 
do not notice this sound and do not regard ills an essential 
component of the words concerned; nevertheless, the foreigner 
never fails to distinguish its presence before initial front vowels 
as in ye nn e (oil) yenca (how t), etc. A similar y exists before 
front initial vowels in other south Dr. speeches. 

(13) r- occurs in initial positions of a small number of native 
words, as the result of Aphsaresis consequent on Accent-shift: , 

rumb- (to feel off) cf. Mai. uruv-, Tam. uruv- 

renkxe (wing) _ cf. Tam. irakkai, coll, pekka, 

Tel. rekka, irakka. 

rehk- (to roll on thei , ^ 
ground), beside orehk } - 

(14) I- also appears initially, as the result of Aphmresis; it is 
noteworthy that the Brahmins’ sub-dialect of Tuju preserves in 
many cases the older non-aphieresized forms: 

lampu (tender) beside 1 Tam. ija-, eja-, Kann. eje, Tel. 
ejampu, ejse, ejata ( “ 1§-, Kffi la- 

lapp. (to measure), be-t South Dr, aja- (to measure, 
side Brs. ’ ajapp- ^ “ etc.) 

lepp- (to call), lieside t Tam. viji-, Mai. vili-, Tel. pilits-, 
Brs.’ (u')ojepp- * — Toda pi§- 

• 

lumb- (to wash), be- I Tam., Mai., Kann. alamb- 
side Brs. ’ alumb- ■' — 

lakk- (to get up) cf. Tam., Mai., Kann. ej- (to 

rise), Tel. Ifi- (to get up). 

(15) s- (i) s- corresponds to the fricative of Tamil, the 
affricate c- of Mai. and the sibilant s- of Kann., in the following 
instances : 

suji (eddy) _ Tam. juli, Mai. culi, Kann. suji, suji-. 

sutt- (to roll) — Tam. iut't'r-, Mai. cut't'-, Kann.sutt- 
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aai-p. (to die) „ Tam. 6^., Mai. ca-, Kann. sa-. 

(ii) s- alternates sub-dialectally with t- in Tuju iteelf. Vide 
supra, 

{Hi) A few rare variants with i- are sometimes heard in the 
enftnciation of some people, alternating with s- forms: iird-, sird-, 
tird- (to mend), fiipae, sipae, tipse (sweetness), etc. 

(16) b: (»■) h- alternates sub-dialeetally ’ with t- and g. in 
TuJu itself, as already indicated. 

(«) h- forms corresponding to certain Kannada h- words 
(derived from original p- words) are borrowings in Tu|u from 
Kann. (Vide my paper in Ind. Ant., March 1933). 

(m) Initial h- in the following appears to be prothetic: 

h§r' (to climb) beside §r- Tam., Mai., Kann, fir. 

hel» (leaf-offering) beside j. Tam., Mai., Kann. ilai, 
else, erse (leaf) f ~ ele. 

haatra, beside aittn (at that), the Loc. of avu (that), 

hamar- (to be immersed), , ™ n- , _ 

beside amar- } - Tam., Mai., Kann. anvar- 

Unique Features of Tuju Anlaut. 

1. The sub-dialectal alternation of t , s-, and h- in words, the 
cognates of which in other dialects show t-. 

2. The partially voiced secondary glottal fricative h- in initial 
positions. 

3. The occurrence of 1 and r in initial positions of words, as 
the result of Aphaeresis consequent on Accent-shift. 

4. Initial d- < d' (derived by Aphaeresis). 

5. The presence of the voiced sounds g-, j , d , in initial 
positions. 

Of these features, 1 is unique in Tuju, 2 is met with also in 
KHi, 3 is found also in Telugu and Khi, and 4 has some parallels 
in Telugu. The fifth feature is shared in greater or lesser degree 
by many dialects of Dravidian; Tamil, Mai and the lesser varieties 

(1) It is worthy of note here that only an extremely, small 
percentage of people use fi- forms instead of the more conunon 
forms with t- and 
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of these speeches however do not tolerate these voiced consonants 
in initial positions of native words. 

(2) Consonants in terminal positions of bases. 

The consonants and consonant-groups (apart from attenua- 
tions like -me, -tana, etc.) appearing in Dr. word-bases are the 
following ; 

(1) k,hk, g, hg. 

(2) t, pt, <J, Pd- 

(3) t, nt, d, nd. 

(4) V, b, mb, p, mp. 

(5) c, he, j, hj. 

( 6 ) 1 , ]. 

(7) r, r. 

(8) p. 

(9) y, s, (j). 

These appear in what we might distinguish here as the primary 
and the secondary bases. 

The following points are noteworthy in connection with Dr. 
word-formation; 

(a) Primary Dr. bases (monosyllabic) may, or may not have, 
final consonants. In case final consonants are found, these conso- 
nants are of the following types: 

(i) In a number of ancient bases with short radical vowels, 
like ad-u, kad-u, ar-u, etc , short voiced plosives or other short 
voiced consonants are found. 

(«) In other bases with short radical vowels, either geminated 
surds or consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives, are met 
with, 

(m) If the radical vowel is long, single plosives (voiced or 
voiceless) and consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives are 
alone found, the geminated plosives (characteristic of (ti) above) 
being conspicuous by their absence. 

(c) While Tamil (on account of its phenomenal tendency to 
voice inter-vocal surds and surds in contact with nasals) shows 
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no group formed of nasals and surds, the other dialects of the 
south (including Tuju) tolerate such consonant groups. 

(d) The sounds and the sound-groups belonging to each of 
the sets listed above are related to one another. Caldwell’s- 
comments on this point to a certain extent bring out this inter- 
relationship, though some of his observations require modification 
and revision in ihe light of new facts and perspectives. The nasal 
constituents of the consonant group appear to be secondary 
growths in connection with the plosives ^’ith which they are 
respectively associated. 

(e) These consonants and consonant-groups are conspicuous 
enough in the southern dialects to be distinguished as such, white 
they are present in attenuated and modified shapes in the central 
Indian and the northern dialects. 


Primary Bases. 

(1) tSg (to belch) 

Kann. t§g-, Tam. tiga^t-, Tel. 


tgp-, dev- 

pong- (to rise) 

South Dr. pohg- 

tank- (to take care of) \ 
tang (to assist) > 

Tam. taiig- (to support) 

agg-se (shoot, branch) 

Mai. agu- (shoot) Kui ak-i 


(branch, shoot) Tel. aku 
(leaf). 

(2) mutt- (to knock) 

South Dr. mutV 

kfld- (to be joined) 

kud- 

na^-u .(middle) 

„ nad-u 

tand-tu (stem) 

„ tapd- 

(3) (0 ud- (to blow) _ 

), ud- 

pond- (to rise) 

„ pond. 


(n) Tu}u medial -d- corresponds to r of Tamil, Mai. old Kann. 
and old. Tel. 

tud-8B, sud-se (river) „ Kann. tur-e, Tam. tur-ai. 

nfid-ra (hundred) South Dr. ndr-u 

nad- (to stink) _ ,, nai-- 

pad-» (rock) — „ paf-ai, pafe, etc. 
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(4) Thig group of morphemea definitely occurt only in 
derivatives. 

(5) (i) ay- (to select) _ Tam,, Mai, ay- 

ey- (to shoot arrow) _ „ ey-. 

(*») i rarely occurs in Tu}u as a terminal morpheme. 

(m) g is another derivative morpheme. In Tuju, s occurs in 
pass- beside patt- (to be attached), in ess- beside ett- (to raise a 
fund) and posur- beside pottur- (to kindle), isee (now) beside 
ittaB),le8S (having called) beside lett-. 

(iv) j, a frequent medial sound in Tuju corresponds to t^ree 
different sounds of other dialects -. 


a. -j- in the following answers to -y- of Tamil: 

kajapu, beside kayapu m , 

(bitter taste) - lam. Kay-pu 

koj-e- (to reap) south Dr. ko-y- 

P»j-i (green) _ „ p»y-pa3;paS- 

j in the following corresponds to rl 


/ 3 . 


kaj-se (stain, blackness) 
maj-e- (to conceal) 
hj- (to percolate) 
aj-i (six) 
ka-nj'i (calf) 
toj- (to appear), beside 1 
tor- ) 

taj-a p- (to cut) 


Tam, kap-ai 
,, map-ai- 
„ up- 
ap- 

„ kand'rin, Kann. kapu. 

Kann. t(jp. tor, 

Tam. tdnur- 

Tam. tar ai-. • 


y. TuJu -j- answers to -1- in the following. 

ijji- (not) South Dr. il, ill-ai; cf. 

Tam. ind'ri also. 

pej-ae (kind of Artocirpus) Tam., Mai. pala-vu, pala. 
(6) (t) kal-l-ra (stone) __ South Dr. kaX 

nil- (to stand) „ nil- 

baj-ra (sword) _ „ vaj, baj. 

kol- (to cleave to) _ rt koj- 
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(«) -}■ in the Brahmins’ sub-dialect of Tuju corresponds in 
the following to the peculiar eontinuative -1- of Tam., Mai., and 
old Kannada; it may be observed here that in the folk-dialect of 
Tulu the sound corresponding to J in these instances is -r-: 
ta} SO, beside folk-speech tar-ee (cocoanut tree) 

Tam. tal-ai (‘cocoanut tree’) 

bal-8S, bar se (plantain tree) Tam. val-ai, old Kann. bal e 

koji, kori (fowl) — Tam, old Kann. koli. 
guji, guri (pit) — „ kuli 

buj, bur- (to fall) — Tam vil- old Kann. bul. 

It is noteworthy that generally speaking, both the Brahmins’ 
sub-dialect and the folk-speech alike relain-r- corresponding to 1- of 
Tamil, etc,, when this sound appears as a constituent of consonant 
of groups : 

pamdra (ripe fruit) — cf. Tam., Mai. pala-m, 
portu (time) — Tam., Mai. poladu, 

[beside also pojtu] Kann. poltu, portu, hottu Tel. proddu, 
poddu. 

Urdu (black gram) — Tam. ulundra. 

(7) r- (i) This Tu|u sound stands for the post-dental r of 
other dialects in instances like the following : 
tir- (to be finished) — south Dr. tir- 
nirui (water) — south Dr. nir. 
ner-ae (straightness) — south Dr. n§r (straight) 

(ii) In some instances r corresponds to the cerebral p of 
other dialects, ‘whieh p does not exist in Tu|u now (as it has 
either become r or J) : 

pdr- (to fly), to run - Tam., Mai., old Kann. T. pap- 
or-» (sheath) Tair. op-ai; Ma'., Tel. op-a; Kann. op-e. 
m&r- (to sell) — Kann. map- (to sell) Tam., Mai. mdp 
(to change). 

(«») Tuju r answers to the alveolar lateral 1 of other 
dialects in the following : 

ir» (leaf), beside iln — Tam. ilai. Mai. ila, Kann. de. 
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parni (tooth) — south Dr. paL 
binn (bow) — south Dr. ■xsil, bil. 

kann (leg) — south Dr. kdh 

kur-k- (to shake) — south kul-u-kk- 

(tv) As noted above, the folk-speech shows r corresponding 
to I of Tamil, Mai. and old Kann. 

(8) p ■ (t) 9 corresponds to n of other dialects : 

tannxn (cold) — Tam. Mai., Kann. tan-, Tel. ts-ap- 

up- (to eat, take meal) south Dr. up-, KOi un-, Go. uptj- 

poppu (girls) — south Dr. pep, pop 

(ii) p in the following corresponds to J of other dialects : 

gap (to glow)— Mai, kdj- (to be ablaze), Tel. kdl- (to burn) 

k§p- (to hear) — south Dr. kej-, Go. kefij- 

kop- (to hold) — south Dr. koj-, Tal. kon. 


Derivative Positions. 

(1) ul-k- (to be sprained) — Tam., Mai. ujukk-.natja-k-ee 

(behaviour)— Tam. nad«kk-Qi. kere-ng«ui (root) — Tam,, 
Mai, Mlapg-u 

In the following, the affix is somewhat unique in Tu|u: — 

p6(j[i-g-8B (fear) — Mai. p§(Ji (fear), Kann. p§<Ji, h6(j[i 

(coward) 

male-pg- (to recline) — Tam., Mai. mal«r-, Kann. 

nialag- 

(2) baraijra (useless) — Tam., Mai. vara^u, Kann. baradu 

mara(Jra (barrenness) —Tarn, malarjui 
pijini- (to be twisted) — south Dr. piri- 
kurupi- (to contract) — „ kurul , suru}-, etc 


(d) kor-nd-ui (tender) — Tam,, Mai. kolu nd-u 
paT-nd-ra (ripe fruit) — Tam., .Mai, pala-m 


(4) [The affixes are derivative] 

Uf-c- (to go to stool) _ef. Tam. oll-kk- (to empty) - 


alec-, beside alek- 
\tb shake) 
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purnc- (to squeeze) _ „ ,, pili- 

parnc. (to prattle)_cf. Tara., Mai. payai- (to speak) 

(5) a(Javti (el 08 ing)_Tara. a^ai vu Mai. a^avu- 

parab-se, pajab-se cf. South Dr. pala (old) . 

(old person) 

komb-u (branch) _South Dr. kombu 
a(Jep-u (lid, closure) „ a<Jai-p-u 

(6) 1 and J- (In secondary position J is becoming gradually 

merged in 1,] 

oyl- (to stagger) cf. Tam dy- 

kuruj , kurul-(to be I „Tam, ^uru} . Kann. 
contracted) * kum|- 

birelur (linger)_ South Dr. viral. 

U(Jaltn (beily)_ „ U(j[al (body) 

(7) r normal 

tU(Jer-ra; (lamp) Tam. §U(Jar (the sun or moon), 

Kann. cu(jar (lamp, the sun, moon) 

ugur-u (nail) _ Tam. ugir, 

Tel. goru 

begerui (8weat)_Kann. bevaru. 

(8) Tuju s' in the following is probably borrowed from 

Kann. 

tapasui (chilliness) Kann. tanasu, tapisu 

tinasHi (food, )__ „ tinisu, tinasu 

upasui (food, meal) „ upasu, upisu 

gaduism I 

^d^BUi ’ (heifer)__Kann. ka()asu (heifer) 

nigasui (repletion) cf. Kann. negasu, Kann. negi- 

(to rise) 


1 . This -s- is related to -t , -d-, etc. in ejidra, e)a^u (what 
is young, tender), peridui, perisu (what is big), etc. of Tamil 
e}idu, ejasu (what is young) and piridu, percu, heccu (what is 
big) of Kannada. 
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(1) Vowels in primary (radical) positions, 

(1) Tulu a, a, i‘, n, u regularly correspond to the same 
sounds of other dialects, 

(2) e and § : (*) These are normal in a number of words like 
the following : eri- (to burn) elu, ellu (bone), fijm (seven) 
fir- (to ascend). 

(it) There is a rule in South Dravidian whereby a short 
radical i (of words of more than one syllable) followed by an 
open vowel in the next syllable is replaced by e : the operation 
of this rule is restricted to derivative words only and, further, 
the change occurs only when in the above circumstances the 
consonant immediately following the radical vowel is a short one. 
The literary varieties of Tamil and Mai, show in the above 
circumstances the i forms, while the colloquials show e- words ; 
in Kann. and Tel., even the literary speeches have accepted a 
number of e- forms. Tuju shows forms with i and e side by 
side in some cases, and those with e alone in others-. 

idse» ®d® (place) — Tam., Mai. idam, coll. e(;^m> 
il», el06, eras (leaf) —Tam. ilai, coll. Tam. elai, 

Kann. ele. 

tinasui, tenasai (food)_Kann. tinisu, tinasu, 

tenasu. 

nene-p- (to imagine) _ Tam. ninai-, coll. Tam. 

nenai, Kann. nene- 
nela (earth, 8oil)_Tam. uilai, coll. Tam. nelai, 

Kann. nele 

Kerehgui (Sweet potato)_Tam. Kilahgtu, 

coll. Keleitgui 


1. piH (tiger) answering to puli of other Dr. speeches, and 
pilae (pollution) corresponding to pulai,. pule, pole, show i-. 

In meppui, mennoi (spark), menc- (to shine), beside mine, 
there is an opening of the vowel in Tuju sub- dialectal forms, 
cf. a similar opening in sub-dialectal tenaem beside tinasm, 
(food). 
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(i»»7 In certain adaptations from lA of words with initial 
voiced plosives followed by -a , and in a few native words with 
initial affricates followed by -a , some of the south Dr speeches 
show in the colloquial a change of -a- to -c- or -a-. Of course, 
the instances where this change occurs in native words vary 
with the speeches; in Tula there are instances like the following" 
with -a- and a- side by side: 

tarse, cars, cerse (head) 

gauss, gettse (clod, lump) 

(iv) Tuju in the following, corresponds to a- of some of the 
other dialects: 

^(Jni (goat)- Tam. a(fin, Kann. a(Ja, 

Tel. 6(Jn. 

SniSB (turtle) — Tam., Mai. amai. 
grui (who!)— Tam. arm, Kann, (y)aru. 

§nm (1) beside folk speech yanm — 

—Tam. yan, nan, Kann. an, nan, Tel. ngnu. 

(3) 0 — (*) normal in words like the following: 

ohji (one), ori (one person)— Tam. orui, ond'rm, Kann. 

ondn. 

6<J- (to run) — South Dr. 6(J- 

I (ii) In eiixjumstances similar to those described for i>e 
above, there exists in South Dr. a change of u>o also. Tulu 
shows forms with n and o side by side in some eases, and words 
with o alone in others: utjelui, 0 (Jelui (belly)— South Dr. u(Jal, 

0(fal. 

ugarui, ogarui (braekishness)— Tam. uvar. 

n^jasm, o^astti (food) — Kann. oijasu. 

orse (Sheath)— Tam. Uyai, coll. Tam. oyai. 

mosajse (crocodile) —Tam. mudalai, modaiai Kahnr. 
mosaje 
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(m) -o-or-6- in connection with bUabials eorreaponds to -e 
(or in rare cases to a ) of the literary speeches of South India. 

ponnu (girl) — South Dr. literary pe?, pew«. 

pop. 

bojpu (whiteness) -Tam, vejuppu, Kann.bejptt. 
b5(J — (to want, desire) — Tam. vepd" K*nn. bed. 
por-p- (to pluck)— Tam. Mal.pafi-Kann. pape-. 

[It may be noted that in the colloquial of Tam. itself, 
the bilabiala have the power of changing the literary -e-to -0-] 

{iv) Tula -0- in the following answers to -a- of other 
dialects. 

oret— (to wrangle)— Of. Tam. alatt— 

operui (moss, lichens) — „ ap (to be attached 

closely) 

ovu (which?)— cf, the syntactic Interr. partiele-a- of 

Tam., Mai. and Kann., and also Kui a (which!) 

(v) -o- in the following corresponds to u of other dialects; 

mod” (cloudy)— cf. Tam. mud-ai 

(cloudiness) 

cf. the following adaptations in Tuju from lA; — 

morti (image) for raurti 

moda (fool) „ mudha 

motra (urine) „ mutra 

ko?ta (leprosy),, ku?ta 

{vi) -0- in the following few instances appears to be due to 
the avoidance of initial m>. 

oda I'round cake) . 

(called vade) — Tam. vadai. 
ojevo (curve)—,, va|avu, base vaj 
bje (to call)— Mai. yiji-. Tel. pU.- 
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Tuju regularly shows (like Kann. Kur, and Br.) b correspond- 
ing to AS- of Tam., Tel , Kfli and Qoncji ; the above forms with o- 
(apparently) <(z') + vowel) are possibly adaptations in Tuju of 

words from the neighbouring Mai. It may be noted, however, 
that oje- (to call) and its counterpart le-in the folk speech are very 
common and frequently used while the form buj p (to cry out) 
normally corresponding to Mai viii, etc.) is but rarely used in 
common speech. 

(m) -u- in the following, neighboured by bilabials, corresponds 
to -i- of other southern dialects: 

bur-, bfij - (to fall)— Tam. vU , vil , Kann. bflj*: 
bud- (to leave) — Tam. vid-> Kann. bud- 
buJ-p-(to cry out) — „ vii i- 

buIsB (standing crops) — „ vij-ai 

(2) Vowels in secondary positions 

(1) -i- — normal — 

er-i- (to burn) 
ad-i- (bottom) 
pod-i (powder) 

(2) -a norraal-insomeeases — 

kad-a- (to cross), nada-(to walk), aja- (to measure), mada- 
(to forget.) etc. 

(3) -e in verbs corresponds to ai- of Tam., and to -e- of Kann. 

kaje - (to be lost, deducted) — ka| ai, kale . 

ade-(to8hut) — ad-ai, ade. 

(4) -ae answers in nouns to Tamil-ai and Kann. — e. 

ba}8e (plantain tree) — Val-ai, bal e 

irae, il» (leaf)— il-ai, eh 

(3) The vowels tn and u as enunciatives. 
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(t) As in the other south Dr. dialects, the vocalic enunciative 
at the end of old monosyllabic bases with short radical vowels 
•and short terminal consonants, is-u: 

ka4-u (hard, firm), na(j[>u (middle), puru (snail, worm), 
ar-u (brim, edge), etc. 

(it) Monosyllabic bases with long radical vowels or with short 
radical vowels followed by geminated consonants or by consonant 
groups, show generally (see below for exceptions) the enunciative 
ui in Tuju. Colloquial Tamil in similar eases shows -in, Mal.-g, 
Kannaija and Telugu -u: 

na<J ra (country) — Tam. na(Jiu, Mai. na<Ja, Kann. na<J-u. 
kar UI (leg) — Tam. kalui, etc. 

(bond) — Tam. kattui, etc. 
kapp-ui (eye) — Tam. kappui, etc. 

Dissyllabic bases also show - ui ; 

podar-m (name) — Tam. peyar-tu, Kann. hesara, Tel. peru 
ugar 01 (brackish) — Tam, uvaroi, etc. 
bara(J-ai (barren) — „ vara(j[ui» etc. 

(iii) Exceptions in TuJu to the above rule are furnished by 
instances where labial consonants or dorsal vowels in the 
neighbouring syllable are found; in all these cases the enunciative 
is -o and not -in : 

ponn u (girl) 

jdv u, beside j6v-ui (child, etc.) 
bolp-u (whiteness) 
ucc u (kind of snake) 
morod-u (empty) 
kapp-u (blackness) 

{iv) Certain post positional endings show -oi; the rule of 
vocalic harmony pointed out in (iii) above is applicable here too. 
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ari (rice) __ ari-n-ui [Acc.] — Br. -n-i 
ari-k-in [Dat.] 
ari-ij-'ai [Loe,] 
ari-cjd-ra [Abl.] 

firu (country village) fim-n-U [Acc.] 

uru-g-u [Dat.] 
uru d u [Loc.] 

Tiru-dd u [Abl.]„ Br. -tt-u. 

(r) The use of -u and -ui in the following personal pronouns 
is illustrative of the same rule of vocalic harmony: 

Honorific at Ui (they), but akuj-u, the plural proper. 

Honorific imber-ui (folk-speech mer-oi) meaning this person) 
beside radkiij-u (these persons) the Plural proper. 

(vi) -UI or -u appears in the following conjugational forms: 
the rule of vocalic harmony is found here too: 

(o) Third Person Sing, of the Present, the Past, the Perfect 
and the Pluperfect tenses; 

Compare Third Person Present Sing, malp-undu of the folk- 
speech and ampupu of the Brahmins’ dialect, with the corres- 
ponding Past Sing, maltuipd-^; antiup-tu. 

> 

(b) Past participle — (maltuiddi) antradui, (having made), 
but pdtu, (having gone), stitu, tudu (having seen), etc. 

(c) Third Person Feminine Sing , Past, etc., with -aj-ui I Pr, 
malpuvaj-ui fampuvaj-oi, etc. 

(d) Second and Third Persons PI. (Masc. and Pern, only) of 
all tenses,— with ar ui, er-ui; malpuvar.ui, arapuvar ui 

(e) The Neg, tenses corresponding to (c) and (d) in the folk- 
dialect show -m. 
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[Note. In (c), (d) and (g) the enunciative is -m only, as the 
immediately preceding syllable in these cases has no dorsal 
vowels] 

(/) The Neuter Future Third Pers. Sing, with -p- shows -a 
only [note the influence of the bilabial]; 

malpu, ampa. 

(ff) Ooippare Third Person Imperative (having -a(J ui) with 
the so-called Potential (having -ofl u) ; malp a<j[-ui, amp-afl-ui (let 
him, her, it make) beside malp od u, amp Od-u (it ia necessary to 
make) and mAltopdu, antondu (making). 

[Note; (1) Excepting the a of monosyllabic words (see 
(»■) above), all enunciatives (whether u or oi) are elided in sandhi 
in South Dr. dialects; this rule is true of Tulu also. 

(2) While in Tam., Mai. and old Kann,, the enunciatives need 
not necessarily appear after the consonants 1, r, n, p, J, y, these 
enunciatives are invariably present in modern Tuju; of the 
condition of old Tulu we can have no direct idea as materials are 
lacking. See my paper on Dr. Sandhi for further information 
about the use of enunciatives in Dr.] 

Some significant features of Tu]u Phonology. 

(1) The retention of ancient k- corresponding to the 
k-dtrlvad affricates and fricatives of certain dialects. , 

(1) The sub-dialects show t-, s- and h- in initial positions, 
corresponding mostly to t- of other dialects. 

The sub-dialectal variations are unique in TuJu. 

(3) The operation of Accent-shift and Aphaaresis, resulting 
in 1, r, d (<d), j (and some cases of n and m) assuming initial 
positions of words. 

Some specific instances of this change in Tulu are unique; 
but aphoeresis has operated in Kfii and Telugu also.] 
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(4) The eorrespondanee of some eases of Taju medial-j- 
(and d-) to-r-of the other southern dialects. [Unique.] 

(5) The correspondence of Tuju r (and intervoeal J in the 
Brahmin’s speech) to the sound 1 of Tamil, etc. 

[This correspondence is met with in certain Kann. and 
Tel. words also.] 

(6) The cleavage between Brahmins’ speech and folk-TuJu. 




THE RUDHARI DIALECT. 

(High Rudhari). 

Where Spoken. The Rudhari dialect, discovered by the 
present writer in 1930, is spoken in a region called Rudhar, which 
belongs to the Raja of Chinepi, a jagir in Jammu. It is situated 
about 70 miles north of Jammu town and borders on the lofty peak 
of guddha Mahade^a, a place of pilgrimage with a temple of fciva 
flocked by thousands of pilgrims every year. Near it is also situated 
Qauri Kupcji, a place where Parvati is said to have performed the 
penance described by Kalidasa in his Kumara sambhava. Rudhar 
is situated between two rivulets, the Raggi and the Thapda PapI 
The Raggi is a larger str.^am dividing the Khafali tract from 
Rudhar, and falling into the Chenab at a point about 10 miles 
west of Doda (the dialect of which, the Siraji of Doda, has been 
described in the Linguistic Survey of India Vol. VIII, Part II), 
and about 30 miles west of Bhadarwah town. The most interesting 
place in Rudhar is a village recently named Bilandpur by the 
late Raja of Chineni, but the old name of which is Zahgal “forest.” 
It is situated on a lofty ridge about 7000 ft. high, with a natural 
grassy tableland on the top, and with dense forests on both sides. 
The other important villages are Driimru, Rapka, Kharad^h, Sahga 
Chafhotta and Assar. Of these five villages, the first three are 
situated on the >ofty ridge mentioned above, and have a dialect of 
their own, which we shall call High Rudhari, and w’hieh will be 
exclusively treated in this paper. The dialect of the fourth 
village, Sanga Charhotta, (which are really tw’o villages represent- 
ing a number of hamlets widely apart) may be called mid. 
Rudhari, while it is called naleri RudhSuri “Rudhari of the valley” 
by the inhabitants. The dialect of the fifth village, Assar, a place 
near the junction of the second stream Thap(Ja Papi with th® 
Chenab belongs to a regio^n which is the lowest part of Rudhar. 
Its dialect is called by the inhabitants KapdbialS Rudhari^-the 
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“Rudhari of the Ka 9 <}hi or sub-montane tract" which we shall 
call Low Rudhari. 

History. According to local tradition, Dramru is the oldest 
village. It was originally independent, being ruled over by Ra^as 
(petty chiefs) who were Birian Thakkura (and not Rajputs) 
by caste. Here they had their own mintage, until they were 
driven out by Rajput imniigranta from Chamba. These Chambyal 
Rajputs are said to have come from BhattI Chawari in Chamba. 
When Dramru was seized by the Rajputs, the Birian Thskkurs 
then made a settlement at Zahgal, now called Bilandpur. Later, 
however, the Chambyal colony at Dramru was seized and 
annexed by Chineiii, in which the whole region is now situated. 
It is important to take note of the fact that the oldest ruling caste 
here was the Thakkur caste and that th ; Rajputs came later. Side 
by side with these two castes there was a third, the untouchable 
caste. These untouchables are called ‘'Meghs”, and they probably 
came along with both the above castes from time to time It is 
these castes which mainly inhabit the region at present and 
contribute to the characteristic features of this dialect which is 
pre-eminently a caste-dialect. 

Characteristic Features. Rudhari has the following main 
features; — 

I. It is a Paha ri dialect. 

II. It is a caste dialect. 

We shall consider these points in order. 

I. Rudhari is bounded on the North by the GirajI of Do^a. 
on the East by Kha^^li , on the South by SeutI, Khaiali and 
Dogri, and on the West by 1 )ogri, Besides these dialects, Bhadar- 
wahi, being spoken by a much larger number of people, is a 
lingua franca of these valleys and so exerts considerable influence 
on Rudhari. 

The Pahari features of Rudhari clearly appear in the 
following;— 

(1) the preservation of PI J, as dAj “ten”, Jup “hear”, 
‘JaJJu "mother in*law”» 
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(2) the preservation of PI dental surd after a nasal, of. Rudh. 
Bhad, dAnt “tooth", dit “bullock," 

(3) The future tense in “I” ef. 


Rudhari Bhadarwahi 

“he will be" bhdla 'bholo 

“he will start" 'CAl:la 'CAlglo 

(4) the genetive in “r", cf. 

Rudh. Bhad. 

“of the horse" 'ghorera 'ghor§ro 

“of the man" m^uera mg^^ro 


In its vowel-system Rudhari has preserved a pre-Bhadarwahi 
stage in the following ; — 

(1) in the Static Participle : - 



Rudh. 

Bhad. 

“(has or had) arrived" 'Aora 

'0ro 

U 

V 

gone" ’gAora 

'j0ro 

a 

if 

eaten” 'khAora 

'kh0ro 

(2) in the Conjunctive Participle— 



Rudh. 

Bhad. 

“having died’" 

‘mArita 

'm^rt^ 

“having cut" 

'kAttita 

'kettta 

“having fought 

" lArita 

'l§rta 


In its consonantal system, RudhSri (High Rudhari as spoken 
by the RSjputs ind Low Rudhari in general) has preserved the 
pre-Bhadarwahi stage of the peculiar consonants ^ so 

regular in Bhad, and Khaj , cf. the following— 



Rudh. 

Bliad. and KhaiS. 

“brown bear" 

'bhrAbbu 

'd^^bbu 

“brotherless woman" 

ni'bhrei 

ni4E]ai 

(a term of abuse) 
“sleep’ ’ 

niddar 

lU^ 

“grass" 

trat 


“thirst" 

tnj 
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“shoe*’ tTAppar 

“three” tarae 

“ringworm” dAddsr <jlA^ 


Grammatically, its relations with 

the neighbouring Pahafi 

dialects may be indicated by the following examples;— 


(1) “thou art”: — 

Rndh. Kha$. 

Bhad. 

^uti 

'gsi 'ASU 

AS 

h& 

(2) “on the horse”: — 

High Rudh. 

'ghoretir 


Low Rudh. 

'ghorebAl 


Mid Rudh 

'ghoreur 


Khas. 

•ghoretir 


S'eutI 

•ghoretir 


Sundhlasl 

'ghorebar 


Bhad. 

•ghorepur 



In vocabulary, its close relation with the neighbouring Paharl 
dialects may be indicated by the following: — 


(1) Numerals. 

Rudh. 

Kha§. 

Bhad. 

“one” 

gkk 

ekk 

Akk 

“two” 

dui 

dui 

dui 

“three” 

tree 

^Joi 

5Jai 

“four” 

fidur 

caur 

- jB+r 

“five” 

pAUfi 

PAUC 

PAUfi 

“six” 

Jh 

Jh 

Jd 

(2) Siraji influence may be noted in the deaspiration of conso- 

nants in Rudh. hAtt 

“hand”, 'hati 

“elephant”, h§tt 

“below.”. 

(3) Interrogative pronouns: 

- 



Rudh. 

Kha6. 

Bhad. 

“what” 

cho 

khja 

kup 

“whyt” 

kfttm 

ki 

Id 
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The following shibboleths indicate its relation with the 
neighbouring dialect Kha£ali : — 



Rudh. 

Kha$ 

“my” 

tudra 

'mera 

“thy” 

tdra 

tera 

“died” 

•mAriga 

‘mAri gja 

“above” 

tikkar 

bdmni 

“hither” 

•idi 

ira 

“whitherr’ 

k^di 

kAra 

“somewhere” 

k$rklii 

kocch 

“but” 

pi 

pAr 

The following words peculiar to Rudhari 

have an interesting 

bearing on the history of Indian Linguistics;— 


'o<j[^na 

‘'to roof a house” 


dli 

“egg” 


'okhu 

“tear from the eye.” 



The above phenomena clearly establish the existence of High 
Rudhari as a distinct dialect. That it differs considerably from 
the neighbouring Low Rudhari may be noted from the following 
words; — 


High Rudh. 
“whither” k$di 

“above ’ ’ 

“where” k§ri 

“somewhere” k^rkhi 


Low Rudh. 


'kudi 

•khAra or uppar 

kOri 

•kute 


“in this way” $uibre 


ia 


In pronunciation High Rudh. differs from Low Rudh. in the 


change of j, jh into ^h. cf. 

High Rudh. Low Rudh. 

‘‘if’' je 

“root” ^il 

“to sleep” '^hulna 'jhn lna 

“to fall” '^hAina 'jhApia 
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In Grammar, the following difference* may be noted;— 

(1) As noted above, the Locative in High Rudh, has the 
termination tir, but Low Rudh. has bal ef. 

High Rudh. Low Rudh. 

“on the horse” 'ghoretir 'ghorebAl 

(2) The "potential mood” with the '‘can” significance in 
High Rudh has the root bAt- or sau-, but in Low Rudh. it has 
jAk-, cf. 

High Rudh. Low Rudh. 

"I can be” Au bhoi 'bAtta au bhoi 'jAkta 

or AU bhoi 'SAnto 

(Rajpftt). 

Ad bhoi 'chAMta (Untouchables) 

II. It has been noted above that there are three castes in 
Rudhar. The speech of each of these castes has peculiarities of 
its own. And then there are over-lappings, giving rise to many 
complicated permutations and combinations, 

(1) Phonetically the following ditferenees may be noted: — 

(o) Intervocalic n in Rajput pronunciation remains un- 
changed, as in 'poni "water,” 'khona ‘ to eat,” but it has 
become n in the pronunciation of the Thakkurs and the Meghs. 

(&) Suffixal k and t in the Rajput pronunciation remains 
unchanged, but in Megh-Thakkur pronunciation it varies between 

ff, g, and a, d. ^od d, cf . 

(1 0 

Rajput. Megg-Thakkur, 

‘‘from the horse” 'ghoreka ghorega, go, ga 

“on the horse” 'ghopetir ghore dir, dir or dir 

0 

(c) In Megh-Thakkur pronunciation there occurs a peculiar 
j (soft j as in Russian maja "my”) which lightly palatalizes the 
preceding consonant (for details see below p. 450). But the 
phenomenon does not occur in Rajput proiuiacLation ef. 
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Rajpat. Megh-Thakkur. 

♦‘Marea” 'ghorid ghorja 

“(Women) become” 'bhbtia bhotjo. 

(narrow transcription Qa). 
(d) For “can'' the Rajputs and Thakkura use the root SAn — , 
but the Untouchables use the root flhAn-, apparently derived from 
PI ksam ef, 

Rajput-Thakkur. Megh. 

“I am” Au 'sAnta au 'flhAtita 

(2) Grammatically, the following differences may be noted: — 
(a) The Subjunctive Mood differs thus; — 

Rajput Megh Thakkur. 

“I may be” bhoti bh6t or bhoth bhon 


‘ 1 may go” 'gAfi/sha 'gAccha ga 

“I may accomplish” 'k^ri sa 'k§ri 'chAfS 'kgri'sArfi 
(b) In the Personal Pronoun, the second pers. sg. has the 


stem tu in Rajput and Megh speech, but among the Thakkurs it 

has ti. ef. 

Megh- Rajput 

Thakkur 

“by thee” 

tfii 

ti 

“to thee” 

tuion 

tlQU 

But while in the 2nd 

person sg. the 

Rajput and the Megh 

coincide, in the 2nd pers. genitive plural the Rajput is left alone, 

while the Thakkur and the Megh coincide. 

cf. 


Rajput 

Megh-Thakkur 

“your” 

tu'hara 

turn 

Similarly “its” 

jjora 

bra 

“his” 

ti'hara 

tbra 

“whose” 

ki'hora 

kbra 

“which (of the many) 

” kup^ina 

kup'jha 

(c) As regards 'the Past Participle, the Megh-Thakkur partici- 
ple has “t” more frequently than the Rajput correspondent, cf. 


Rajput 

Megh-Thakkur 

“washed” 

dhoa 

'dhota 

“drank” 

pia 

'pita 
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[d) Similar difference ia visible in the Conjondative ParticU 
pie, the RajpQta changing the final a of verbe into 5, to which ita 
is added, the Megh-Thakkur speech keeping the a unchanged, cf. 

Rajput Megh-Thakkur 

“havdng eaten” 'khgita 'khoita 

“having displeased” ru'jgita ra'|aita 

The classification of Rudhari. 

The above complications raise a problem for general Linguis- 
tics. Is the geographical classification of languages universilly 
applicable? Will not the name of Rudhari (which is a geographi- 
cal name) for these caste dialects be arbitrary and misleading? 
Among which groups of dialects should Rudhari be classified? 
Until the caste complications, noted above are explained (a sub- 
ject for future research), a secure classification of the dialect will 
not be possible. 

*v 

May we not provisionally group it along with the Khafiali 
dialect! No doubt there are two difficulties in the way of its 
affiliation to Khafiah. In the first place, Rudhari has no neuter 
ge.nder, while all the other dialects of the Kba^ group have it. 
Thus cf. 

Rudh. Other KhaiS dialects. 

“a big serpent” 'bAra sApp 'bAra sApp (masq.) 

“a big house” 'bAra ghAT 'bArughAr (neut.) 

Again, Rudhari has no epenthesis, while the vowel-system of 
all the other dialects concerned betrays a definite influence of 
Umlaut. Thus the Rudhari plural of 'mAchli “fish” is 'mAchlia, 
while in the other dialects it is is 'mqchli (Kha§) or 'michli 
(^euti). 

In spite of the above circumstances, it seems to be desirable 
to group it tentatively with the Kha^ali groop, for many of the 
general features of this group characterise this dialect as well. 
For instance, (a) in Rudhari as in all the other members of the 
Kha.§all group, the oblique of all non-feminine nouns ending in 
consonants has the suffix <1, and of those ending in a has tjbe 
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suffix e, c/. 'glioras$! “with a stone (ghor)" but 'gho?'es§^I' “with 
ahorse ('ghora)”. (b) the Dative postposition in Rudh., as 
in all other dialects of the Khai. group is n or ni. (c) in Rudh., 
parallel to Kha£ , in the oblique of all nouns and adjectives 
ending in i, the i is changed into ia or ja, as 'ghoria or 'ghorja 
“by the mare”, {d) Besides the above facts, social reasons 
seem to require this grouping. For marriage relations between 
Kha.$ali and Rudhari people are very common, and consequently 
the interaction between these dialects is quite natural. 

The number of speakers. 

According to the estimate of the Zaildar of Rudhar, the 
total number of speakers speaking the various dialects of Rudhari 
is approximately as follows:— 


Number of speakers Number of bouses 


High Rudhari 

400 


98 

Mid Rudh. 

100 


25 

Low Rudh, 

100 


21 

He bases this calculation on the 

number of houses in which 

these dialects are 

spoken, taking four persons 

as the rough 

average population of each house. 



A description of High Rudhari. 



We shall now take up a systematic description of the dialects. 

I, Phonetically 

, the following phenomen:* may 

be noted: — 

The vowel-system ia simple. The diileet has 

neither mixed 

vowels, as in Bhad , 

nor epen thesis, as in KhaS and Bhad., cf. 


Rudh. 

Bhad. 

Khal 

“four” 

jBour 

fi4>r 

pour 

“caps (women’s) 

'jujia 

'jyji 


“fishes" ’ 

'mAchlia 

'rngghli 

'mgfihli 

“with elephants” 

•hatia-s^i 

'h6thi-s§i 

'heitiu sathi 


Besides the back vowels a and a, as in 'cAla “start”, 'ghAra 
“pot”, there occurs, in the Megh pronunciation, the front-vowel 
a, somewhat like French a, after the peculiar palatalized conso- 
nants. (cf, p, 445) as in the following; — 
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“these things were wsshed” 

“these things (fern.) were spoken” 
“these things (Fem.) were drank” 


'dhot^a (VSwtjft) 

'bon, a ('bonjt) 

'pitt/a Cpitjh) 


Of the front vowels, there occur i, i, $ and e but not e cf. 


Rudh. 

Kb&S. 

“hair” 

kej 

ksj 

“kelly” 

pet 

pet 

“sister” 

bbn 

bbu 

§ is a very close e and is 

pronounced as in English “bed”, 

cf. 



“by him” 


tgiii 

“by whom!” 


'k^ni 

“cornel” (pi.) 


'9saha 

Diphthongs are of more frequent occurrence in Rudh. than in 

Khaj., in which, in many instances, the corresponding 
monophthongs or semi-vowels followed by vowels, cf. 

sounds are 


Rudh. 

Kha^. 

“servant” 

uAoker 

nokar 

“arrived” 

Aora 

'ura 

“bring!” 

nba 

njh 

“to her” 

teqn 

tjOn 

“to this lady” 

ian 

jtoi 

As compared to Khafiali and Marmati, Rudhari may be called 

A -a dialect, for it his A, a where the other two dialects have 

9, 8, 0, 0 respectively, cf. 

s 


Rudh. 

Kbai 

Alarm. 

“axe” 'niAkku 

bOQkku 

'makku 

“knee” 



The high falling tone is significant in this dialect, cf. 

“foot ball” 

'guli 


but “kernel” 

gOli 


“eatl (you)” 

kba 


but “eatl” (thou) 

khd 


“put on” 

la 


but “saw” 

Ui 




{2y In the consonant-ayitem, the following special features 
ma^ be mentioned; — 

(o) The sufBxal or intervocalic plosives in the Rajput pri3- 
nnneiation remain unchanged, but in the Megh<Tliakkur pronunci> 
ation they are vocalized, as has been illustrated above (p. 4t4). 
Even the initial k of the auxiliary verb 'k$naa “to do” becomes 
g, g or g in the latter speech, of. 

Rajpflt Megh-fhakkur. 

“I am eating” Au khae 'k§tttt aQ khae 'gettd, 'getta or 'g^tta 

(b) Of nasal consonants, p sometimes occurs at the end of 
words, as kup “ what ” bAp, “ forest ”, but in intervocalic position 
it does not so frequently occur in Rajput pronunciation, cf. 'kpni 
“ by what ” 'pani “ water ”, 

(c) The alveolo-palatal fricatives c and ch are of common 
occurrence in the Rajput pronunciation, but they are rare in 
Megh-Thakkur speech, which preserves the original c and ch, cf. 

Rajput Megh-Thakkur. 


“ to graze ” 

'parna 

'oama 

“ any one ” 


'kgc 

“ fish ” 

•lUAiBhli 

'mAchli 

“ calf ’ ’ 

■bAghi’U 

'bAcchu 


(d) High Rudhari has preserved in some instances the palato- 
alveolar fricative J for which the corresponding consonant in the 
neighbouring dialects is velar cf. 

Rudh, Kha^. Bhad. 

“Mother-in-law” 'JaJJu J$XU Jikh 

“poison” bij biX bikh 

(e) Like other Paharf dialects, Rudhari has changed the 
initial PI v to b, as in bat “wind”, 'bela “time”, but in the in- 
terior of words the reverse change occurs, b becoming a bilabial 
■\ 9 , as bAbb “father” but 'bawian “ to the father ”, 'bava “O 
father!” 

(/) An interesting phenomenon is the occurrence of tignifi. 
cant double consonants as contrasted with merely long consonants 
cf. 
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■ “be -will speak” ' bdl!la 

but “you may speak” bdUa 

“he will open” khbllla 

but “you may open” khoUa 

“to knead” 'sAnina 

but “to put, accomplish 

or be able” 'sAnna. 


(ff) But the most interesting phenomenon is the occurrence 
of Palatalized consonants in the Megh-Thakkur pronunciation 
noted above (p. 444). These consonants somewhat resemble the 
Slavonic palata’ized consonants, and not only the plosives* but 
also the nasal n and the lateral 1 participate in this phenomenon. 
Further examples; 

“(women) drink” ‘pit^a ('pitjo) 

“(women) will speak” bdll/a (b6U.ia) 

“(women) will do” k§ll;a (k^Ujo) 

“(we women) will start” cAln;U]& (cXlnuija) 

“(we women) will speak” bdnnjuiS, (bbnnuija) 

“(we women) wnll give” d^umS (dfeunuija). 

The n, has a sound somewhere midway between French p and 
Russian iq. The exact description of these consonants, however, 
is a subject for further investigation. 

(A) As regards the consonant-groups tr, dr, bhr, it has been 
noted above (p. 441) that High Rudhari as spoken by the Rajputs 
has preserved them. But in Megh-Thakkur speech some words 
have c^, as in the examples given above, but even here 

individuals vary. 

(i) Rudhari has great aversion to nasality. Nasality in 
the other dialects of the Kha£. group is an incident or often 
the only indication of the Grammatical Plural number, but 
in Rudhari this distinctive feature of plural does not occur in 
oblique eases of nouns and adjectives, nor has the dialect shown 
any substitute for this nasality. Thus 'ghore-s§i means at the 
same time “with the horse” or “with the horses”, and only the 
context will show whether one or many horses are meant. In 
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the nominative plural (fem.) Khafi. has ^lbb& for “tongues", but 
Budh. has ^ibba, without nasality. \ striking example of this 
aversion is mjm “to the black bean”, dative of mil (Skr. nia?a^). In 
this word the vowel b, has absolutely no trace, of nasalisation, as 
it has in English “man”. 

More details regarding this will be noticed as we proceed 
with morphology. 

II. Grammatically, the following general points may be 
noted : — 

(1) Rudhari, like other dialects of the KhaS. group, has 
a final a in words like 'ghora “horse”, 'mdra “my”, Icala ‘black”, 
tia “was”. 

(2) Rudh. has no neuter gender, as noted above (p. 446). 
It has only two genders, masc. and fem. 

(3) Like Bhad. and other dialects of the Kha;§. group, 
Rudhari shows distinction of gender even in personal pronoun 


2nd person plural, cf. 



Rudh. 

Kha^. 

Bhad, 

“you (men)” tu 

tu 

tus 

‘you (women)” tOa 

toa 

•tOsa 

But unlike these dialects, it does 
the first person, cf. 

not have this 

distinction in 

Rudh. 

Kha^. 

Bhad. 

“we (men)” <1 

4 

AS 

“we (womert)” 4 

a 

'Asa 


(4) Rudhari has no distinction For the plural number in the 
oblique of nouns and adjectives (p. 450). 


(5) A-s in other dialects of the Kha^, group, the oblique 
(except the agent case) of all non-feminine nouns ending in 
consonants has the suffix q, and of those ending in a has the 
suffix e, (cf. p. 417); thus the instrumental sg, of the word ghor 
which means “a atone ” both in KhaS. (including Rudh.) and Bhad. 
is in KhaS. group 'ghopa-3§i “with a stone,’ ’ but of 'ghora “horse’ ’ 
it is 'ghopes^i “with a horse”. In Bhad., however, 'ghores^I is 
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the form in both senses, and only the context will show wheihef 
Bhftd. 'ghor^-sjl means “with a horse'’ or “with a atone". The 
genitive in Rudh , however, is an exception, which has e in both 
the senses, cf. Rudh. 'ghorera, which has four meanings— ; “of the 
horse", “of the horses", “of stone’’, “of stones". 

(6) As in other dialects of the Khai group, the final i of all 
nouns and adjectives is, in oblique eases, changed into ia. cf. 

“thy mare struck me" t^ria ‘ghofia Afl 'mara. 

“he made a sign with a linger ’ 'tgni 'AggTilia-s§i sort ki 

(7) A feature peculiar to Rudh. is the nom. fem, pi. inia, cf. 

“I ate many chupatis";— 

Rudh. mi 'bAi ia 'rottia khaia 

Kha§, mi 'b§ri 'rotd khei 

Bhad. mi 'm§ti kh^i 

111. We shall now describe the grammatical peculiarities in 
due order. 

(1) Declension of nouns and adjectives. 

(0) The nominative ease of fem. nouns and adjectives ends in 
ia, correspoding to ia in Hindi and Panjabi, cf. ghoria “mares”, 
Khai. 'ghori, Bhad. 'gh^ri. 

(6) The agent case sg. and pi. of all nouns and ad,jectiveB 
ends in e, whether the word ends in a vowel or a consonant (cf. 
p. 451). Thus 'ghore Was four meanings:— 

(1) “by a horse" (»») ‘ by horses" {Hi) “by q stone" (iv) 
“by stones’*. 

(c) The dative case sg. and pi. has the termination n, Khai. 
having ni (as in Curahi) but Bhad, Jo. If the stem ends in a 
consonant, pretermi national a is added to it, as 'ghoran “to the 
stone", but if it ends in a simple vowel, la, ua or ia is added, 
cf. 

“to the horse or horses" 'ghori an. 

“to the oilman or oilmen" ‘telion. 

“to the man or men" mdHuon. 
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If the word ends in a diphthong, the alternation may be noticed 
from the following examples:— 

“to the rain or to the rains” 'dewan 
“to the crow or to the crows” 'kawon. 

Besides the Dative of Purpose, which has the termination n, 
the dialect has another dative which may be called '‘Acquisitive” 
according to the terminology of (Euri)pean) classical Grammar- 
ians*. It is the Dative of use or benefit, signifying “for the use 
of”, “for the sake of ”, The termination for the Acquisitive in 
KhaS. group (including High Rudhari) is interesting. It is 'kite, 
PI kfte “for the sake of”, ef. 

“for myself” 'Apue kite. 

Here, according to tl.e speakers, 'Apman (with the -n dative) 
will be wrong, cf. 

'jnlkfl 'Apnekite hi 'pura 'pgsa nei '§se “I have no money 
sufficient even for myself.” 

(d) The genetive has the termination 'era ('gra after the 
feminines in i) for both the numbers and genders, whether the 
word ends in a consonant or a vowel, cf. 

“of the brother or of brothers” 'bhraera* 

“of the horse or of horses, of stone or of 

stones” 'ghorera 

“of the man or of men” mdnuera 

“of the mare or of mares” 'ghorigra 

of the mother-in-law or of mothers-in-Iaw” 'jAjJuera 

The dialect, in this respect, differs from both Kha^ and Bh^d. 
cf. the above with the KhaS. and Bhad forms.— 



Khal 

Bhad. 

‘ of the brother” 

'bhrara 

'(Jblagro 

“of brothers” 

'bhraro 

'(jS)dkgro 

“of the horse” 

'ghorera 

'ghorgro 

“pf horses” 

'fidlPi’era 

'ghordkgrp 

“of stone” 

'ghorara 

‘ghorgro 


*cf, Paley: Euripides (1874) Voh II, p. Ifi. 
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“of stones** 'ghorora 

“of the mare” 'ghoricura 'ghorgro 

“of the mares” 'ghoriQra 'gh0):ik$ro 

“of the mother-in- 

law Jlxuara 7ikkhak§ro 

(c) In High Rudhari, as in the other dialects of theKhaS. 
group, there are two cases -the A.blative and the Allative* (the 
“near" ease) — which have the same termination ka, thus 'ghATdkd 
means “near the house” and alsi “from the house,” In Bhad, 
however, only the Allative has kk, the Ablative having 'kgra ef. 
Bhad. 

“near the house” ‘ghArekd 

but “from the house” 'ghArekgra 

The Allative ease is also used in connection with the verb 
'milna “to meet.” e.y. 

“Finally” all the brothers came and met Rama”; — 'pAtta 
'sore bhra 'ratuka 'gcehita 'mile. Here 'ramaka is Allative, lit. 
meaning “near or approaching Rama,” and is used in connection 
with the verb hnile “met.” 

The following interesting sentence, in which both the 
Ablative and the Allative eases are used, ^will illustrate the 
difference between them- 

“I am afraid of going near Rama”; — 

Rudh. Au ramaka gXBphneka 'dArta 
Bhad. AU 'rameka 'gapekgra 'dArta 

Here Rudh. has ka in both eases, Bhad. haska in the Allative, 
k§rtt in the Ablative. The Allative is also used in the sense of 
possession e. y. 

“My brother has a hundred Rupees.” — 
mdre 'bhAjjeka Jao i^'pAjje gsan 

(/) The Elative or “out of’* case is signified by the postposi- 
tion mata among the Rajputs and mdga among the Megha and 
Thakkurs cf. 

1. Vide Eliot’s Finish Grammar, P. 145. 
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Rajp&t Megh Thakkar. 

“out of the well” khuija mata khuija M5ga 

In Bhad. the corresponding postposition is mX:^$r5 or simply 
•gra, e.g, khue-mXj§r5 or khu§ra “out of the well.” 

(g) The Locative proper has among the Rajputs, the postposi- 
tion tir, but am mg the Meghs and Thakkurs it is djr, dir or dir, 
cf. " 

Rajput Megh-Thakhur 

“on the horse” 'ghoretir 'ghopedir, dir or #ir. 

0 

{h) As in other dialects of the Kha^. group and in Bhad,, 
there occurs the “down-from-up” or Delative case. The post- 
position used in this sense is tira or tra (in fluent speech). In 
slow speech the postposition used is tirga cf. 

“he fell down from the horse”: — 
t§ 'ghoretjra 'khirki gu. 

“Comedown soon from this tree’': — 
e 'buttatira tAole 'Qfi^ha. 

(t) As in other dialects of the Kha^, group, there occurs a case 
which may be called “Directive” case, though in another paper 
“ the Dialects of the Khaiali group” (unpublished at the 
moment of writing these lines) 1 have called it the “prepositional 
dative”. The former name, however, is more appropriate, as it 
better gives the sense of the case. When direction is implied, 
many of the above eases get an additional postposition n “towards”. 
Thus the following forms of the Directive arise; — 

(t) AUative Directive («) Locative Directive (Hi) Illative 
Directive (iv) Relative Directive. 

(i) AUative Directive. In the sense of “towards near”, the 
AUative Directive is formed by the addition of the dati\e postposi 
tion n to the postposition ka “near”, — the whole postposition being 
kon (Rajpdt), gan, gan or gan (Megh-Thakkur), c.gr. “gho^kan 

“towards- near the horse”. 


1, Vide Eliot's Finnish Grammar, P. loo. 
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So Rudb. 'ghorion 'cAla and 'ghorekom 'OAla have a shade of 
difference. The former means, “he moved towards the horse,'' 
the latter, “he, moved towards near the horse", his object being 
not only to direct himself to the direction of the horse, but also 
to approach it. In Bhad. also the same sense is indicated by the 
postposition ‘kaJo, e.g , tS gho^e-kaJo '0a1o “he moved to.wards- 
near the horse”. 

(it) Locative Directive. In the sense of “towards-on” the 
Locative Directive is formed by the addition of the Dative post- 
position n to the Locative postposition tir, with a connecting vowel 
9 between, i.e. tir^n “towards-on”. Rudh. (and the other allied 
dialects of the Kha^. group) will not allow an idiom like “came 
upon” before the coming is finally effected; it would require 
“came towards upon” (tir^n) in this sense. The following High 
Rudh. sentences will make this difference clear: — 

'dhoratir deo a 

“The rain has come (lit. came) upon the mountain”. Here 
the rain has actually reached the mountain, and so the ordinary 
termination tir is used. 

'dhoratirgn deo 'Aorose 

“the rain has come towards upon the mountain”. 

Here the rain has not yet reached the mountain, and so tjr^n 
is used. The tense “has come” is here equivalent to “has started 
for”. 

(m) Illative Directive. In the sanse of “'towards-in” the 
Illative-Directive is formed by the addition of the Dative postposi- 
tion n to the Illative postposition ma— the whole postposition being 

m^, cf. ti' pha^a mcita 'khAddc^ ^dn 'khirka “He fell from the 
hill towards in the stream”. The “towards-jn” suggests his 
direction towards the stream before he is actually in it.; 

(w) Relative Directive. In the sense of “behind- towards” 
the Relative^ Directive is formed by the addition of the dative post- 

1. ' Vide Eliot's Finnish Grammar f 1G2. -v. ~ - 
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position n to the post-position 'pAtti “behind”— the whole post 
position being 'pAtion “behind towards.” cf. 

t§ mdre 'bhrapAtion 'dAura 

“he ran behind towards my brother,” 

aie 'gAuwapAtian jhApp 'ditti 

“the leopard pounced behind towards the cow.” 

(/) As in the other diilects of the Khai. group, the Prolative 
case occurs in the sense of “over” and the postposition ‘tikre is 
used in this sense, cf. the difference 

•ghore tikre 'mokhi 'ucjre 'kgtti 

“the fly is flying over the horse” 
but 'ghore tir 'makhi 'bijjuri 
“the fly is sitting on the horse.” 

(k) As regards the declension of Adjectives, masculine adjec- 
tives ending in a are not fully declined in all the cases. In oblique 
cases, as in Hindi, the final q is changed into e, e. g., cf. 

'roTO manu “good man” 

but i 'rore mdnunn 'boUa “speak to this good man.” 
Feminine adjectives ending in i change the final i into in in 
oblique eases, ef. 

'rori 'kuri “good girl” 

but ia 'roria 'kuria 'bolla 
“speak to this good girl.” 

All feminine’ pronominal or possessive adjectives participate 
in this declension, cf. 

tbria 'ghoria Afi 'mara 

“thy mare struck me,” 

maria 'Amma Afi 'mara 
“my mother beat me.” 

•romeria 'ghoria mion du'lAfti 'ditti 
“Rama’s mare kicked me.” 

■la^ria malia mian 'bolla 
“the king's mother said to me.” 
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(/) The Definite Article. There occurs in the Dialects of the 
Khai group a form of the pronominal adjective ending in 
(Rajput) or -jha (Megh-Thakkur) in High Rudhari. The sense 
of this ^iutt or -jha some whit corresponds to that of the Definite 
Article in Knglish, cf. 

bDddu^ina 'kgdi ga “whither is the old man gonet" 

Here budda^ina refers to the old man of the house, or the old 
man already mentioned. Similarly 

bDddi^mi 'kgdi gei 

“where is the old woman gone T" 

fih$llu^ma 'call pja 

‘‘the kid f already mentioned in the story) started” 

'bh§drujine 'caU gee 

“the sheep (already mentioned) went away.” 

(»i)' The declension of numerals in oblique eases is some- 
what irregular, ef. 


Qkk 

'Qkki sqI 

“with one” 

dui 

'dui sqI 

“with two” 

true 

tr§i s§i 

“with three” 

ja 

Jbi s§I 

“with six” 

SAtt 

'sAtta SQi 

“with seven” 

HAD 

'nAuwQ sgi 

“with nine” 

bi 

bin sq! 

“with twenty” 

Jao 

'jAuwa s§I 

“with a hundred' 


(2) In the declension of Pronouns the following features 
may be mentioned : — 

(o) The gender in the personal Pronoun 2nd person Plural 


has been already pointed out (p. 451). 

(6) The genitive Personal Pronoun 1st and 2nd person sg. 


is peculiar; — 

High Rudh. 

Khas. 

Bhad. 

“my” 

mdra 

'mgra 

'mero 

“thy” 


't^ 

•tero 
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(0 

As in Kha;$., the stem of the 1st person 

plu , 

'equeutative 

ft— e. g. 


"tieiple 

ft 

“we” 

* 

ftra 

“our” 


oka 

“from us” 


atir 

“on us” 


id) 

In the forms of the Demonstrative Pronouns there are 

variations 

! among some villages. In Bilandpur 

the pronouns are 

i 

“this” (very near) 


e 

“this” (less near, but visible) 


u 

“that” (distant but visible) 


tb 

“he or that” (distant and invisible) 


In the village Kharad^h, however, neither i nor u occurs. e 
or n is used instead. 


As in Kha^., the word for “his” and “her” is the same, viz., 
tferd (Thakkur), ti'hara (Rajput). 

(3) In Conjugation, High Rudharl has the following notable 
features : — 

(o) The Verb Substantive has an interesting form 'gsi “thou 
art,” so much resembling the corresponding Sanskrit and 
(Homeric) Greek forms. The only modern Indian language with a 
similar form is Bashgall, which has esi. A comparison with the 
neighbouring dialects will show the distinctive features of the 
Rudharl Verb Substantive; — 



> 

H. Rudh. 

Kha^. 

Bhad. 

Singular 

1. 

'qsu 

'Asa 



2. 

'§si, §si, isi 

'ASU 

AS 


3. 

'§se 

'Ase 

fte 

Pluial 

1. 

'esu 

'ASU 

Am 


2. 

'§sa 

'ASU 

Ath 


3. 

'Qssn 

'ASU 

AU 


(&) The terminations of the Present Indefinite Tense are 
simple: sg. ta (mase.), ti (fern.; pi. te (masc.) ; the fern. pi. has a 
peculiar tia (Rajput), t,a (Megh-Thakkur), cf. 
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(i) ThO become”: — 


Khai a Radh. 

'bhfitia (Rajpfit) 

'bhfit/a (Megh Thakkur) 

Khas. 

■bhAfitS 


Bhad. 

bhocon 


Verbs ending in a vowel have a nasal final of the stem in 

this tense, cf. 

H. Rudh. 

Bhad. 

“I eat” 

Ichfita 

■khatfi 

“I drink” 

'pita 

•pita 

“I become” 

‘bhfita 

•bhota 


(c) As in other dialects of the Khas. proup, there is a rich 
variety of Tenses, with delicate and specific shades of meaning. 
Besides the Present Indefinite Tense, there occurs the Durative, 
which is of 3 kinds; — 

(i) Incipient Durative. This indicates that the action ia 
either just going to occur, or its early stages have just started. 
It is formed by adding the Verb Substantive to the present parti- 
ciple. cf. 

aQ 'jhulta 'gsa “I am just going to sleep, or I 

am napping, overpowered with 
sleep.” 

but Afi '^hultd “I sleep” — indefinitely with 

reference to time or place. 

Afi 'kAsri 'bhSta '§sS “I am getting ill.” 

Afi 'khhta 'gsS “I am about to take nly meal, or, 

I have sat down to take my 
meal.” 

(ii) Imperfect Durative. This indicates that the action has 
passed the incipient stage, but is yet incomplete. It is formed 
by adding the present participle of the verb 'k§ana “to do.” cf. 

Afi khae 'k§tta “I am eating” 

Afi Ic^re Icgtta “I am doing” 

Afi gX ftfthe ‘kgtta “I am going”. 
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'{Hi) The continuous Durative. This has a frequentative 
or habitual sense. It is formed by adding the present participle 
of rthm “to keep, remain" to the present participle of a verb. cf. 

tb seda Ithata idta “he is always eating.” 

(d) The present and the past Perfect are focmed from the 
Static Participle;— 

Afi 'kAsri 'bhura '$sa 
or Afi 'kAsri bhoi 'gAora Qsfi 
“I have become ill.” 
tb gAora thia 
“he had gone.” 

{e) As in other dialects of the Khas. group, there is a 
Pluperfect, which is formed by 'Atthi “had been”, which is used 
either independently, as 

tb mauut$fi 'Atthi “that man had been there.” 

or as an auxiliary, e. g. 

tb Jerap pie 'k§tta 'Atthi “he had been drinking wine.” 

A notable feature of this 'Atthi is that it is unaffected by 
gender and number. Thus it remains the same whether the sub- 
ject is masc. or fem., sg. or pi. cf. 

tb mfinu t§ri 'Atthi “that man had been there.” 

tb zanan t§ri 'Atthi “that woman had been there.” 

'tgni ‘bAre sor 'mari 'sAore 'Atthi 

“he had killed many thieves.” 

't^ni 'bAria ;^9nania 'mori 'sAoiia 'Atthi 
“he had killed many women.” 

It is used only in the 2nd and the 3rd person, not in the let 
person. 

It necessarily implies the absence of the subject at the time or 
place referred to by the speaker. 

'^efa iri 'Atthi “the camp had been here,” implying that “the 
camp now is not here.” 

Aftd;$p ga to tb 'Agru t§pi 'Atthi 

“he had been there before I had reached there.” 
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boU 

bdUa 


“say!” 
“(he) eaid” 


k^nua 


“to do" 


•kgtta (Rajput) l<«hedoea" 

'ggtta (M«gh Tliakkur)i 'i® 

‘kgre “he may do" 

ujrla (Rajpflt) } .-be will do" 


“do" 

“(he) did" 


'sAuna 

'filunna 


k§Ua (Megh-Thakkur) 

kgr 
kia 

I “to put, to finish, to be able" (generally an auxiliary 
’ in the perfective sense). 

'k§ri sAttQ (Rajpul-Thakkur)l g^^j^hes off” 

„ 'fihAnttt (Megh) 


'k§ri sue (Rajput) j 
„ 'sAre (Thakkur) > 
fihae (Megh) J 


• h(^ may finish off” 

•kgrisAUa (Rajput-Thakkur) | 
sIiaUu (Megh) > 


•keri sAr (Raiput Thakkur) I g 

„ ffhAr (Megh) ' 

'k§ri Stt (Rajput) ■] 

,, chtt (Megh) 1“ “(he) finished off “ 

„ 'sAra (Thakkur) i 

(;■) Besides the above moods and tenses, the following 
compound verbs are a special feature of Rudhari, as of the other 
dialects of the Kha^. group; — 

(*■) The Rast Conditional. The peculiarity consists in the 
optional use of tia (Rajput) or thitt (Megh Thakkur) cf. 

je Afi iri 'bhota tia to ta 'raji bhoi gdta tia 
or An iri 'bhota te ta ‘ra^ bhoi ghta 

“if 1 had been here, 1 would have recovered.” 

Note the peculiar use, in protasis and apt)do8is respectively of 
•bhota tia— gdttt tia (Rajput) 

'bhota thia — gdta thia ( Megh Thakkur) 

(») The Contingentive or “Probable-mood" is a type of the 
Past Conditional, in which both the protasis and the apodosis are 
formed fro rn^ the Static Participle, and the apodosis indicates 
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a stronger probability than in the case <>f the ordinary Past 
Conditional, cf, 

Afl dawa p! 'gAora tS ■ra^ bhdi 'gAora 

“If I had taken medicine, r woul I have (probably) recover- 
ed”. 

(ttt) The Uubitative or “Perhaps mood V is another variety 
of the Subjunctive. It is used with the participle '^§01 “perhaps”. 

It is formed by the addition of the auxiliary thi to the Sub- 
junctive, irrespective of gender, number or person. It is used only 
in the Past or the Present, not in the Future sense cf. 

'^§ni tb monu 'hunnia 'ra^i bhoi gAcche thi 
“Perhaps the man may now recover”. 

'?§ni tb jonan hij 'ra^ bhoi gAcche thi 

“Perhaps the woman would have recovered yesterday.” 

{k) Of the Participles, the following may be noted: — 

(t) The Present Participle, Its form is the same as that 
used in the Present tense, the verbs with a final vowel having a 
nasality at the end. cf. 

'bhota “beeomi ng ’ ’ 

•khata “eating” 

•plto “drinking” 

'laArtu “dying” 

•botta “speaking” 

gata “going” 

'k§ttQ “doing” 

e.g. i 'matUia mi kAdI 'kAsri 'bhota n§i Id 

“I never saw this boy becoming ill”. 

(«) The Past Participle. This Participle, which serves as 
the Past Indefinite Tense, has the following features: — 

(a-) Monosyllabic forms like 
a “came” 

ga “went” 

sa “finished” 

ba “sown” 

(y) tia “was” in Rajput and occasional 

Megh pronunciation. 
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{s) The greater frequency of t in Megh-fhakkur pronuncia- 
tion, cf. 


•pita 

(Megh-Thakkur) “drank”. 

Eajpdt pia 

'dhota 

„ “washed” 

„ dhoa- 

Some more examples : — 



bhua 

“became” 

pea 

(RajpOt » „ 

bdlla 

“said” 

poa 

Thakkur)» 

kba 

“ate” 

■ditto 

“gave”. 


“delivered” 

IU9 

“brought”. 

'^Arma 

“was born” 

maa 

“died” 

'^ta 

“won” 

Id 

“saw” 

rba 

“implanted” 

sa 

(Rajput) ') 

•kA.tta 

(Rajpflt) 

a (Megh) ? “finished” 

bAWa (Megh-Thakkur)f 'sa 

ra (Thakkor)J 

(«i) The Static Participle, 

A special feature is, in the ease 


of roots ending in a» the greater frequency of the diphthong AO 
(cf. p. 3) as in 


•khAora 

“(has 

or had) eaten” 

'Aora 

it 

„ arrived” 

'gAora 

ti 

„ gone” 

lAora 

a 

„ seen’ ’ 

■i^ora 

More examples : — 


„ delivered” 

•bhura 

“(has 

or had) become” 

■dhora 

it 

„ washed’' 

■bollura 

U 

,, said” 

'^itura 

(i 

,, won” * 

rDro 

it 

„ implanted ’ 

■piora (Rajput) 

■pitura (Megh-Thakkur 

} “ 

drunk” 

■sAora (Rajput Thakkur) • „ 
■fihAora (Megh) j 

„ finished 

■peura 

ti 

„ laid” 

■dittura 

t( 

given” 

nikjra 

it 

„ brought’' 

'mura 

a 

„ died” 

kinra 

it 

„ done” 
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t 'kvttttra (Eajpat) ,, 

l 'bA4dura(Me^-'J'hakkur) ” 

As IQ other allied dialects, the Static Participle is also used in 
the Absolute sense, cf. 

'bApa 'gAoie dui bAri bhue 

“it is two years since he went to the foreut” 

•mi 'pani pmre gkk 'ghAri bhui 
‘‘it is half-an-hour since I drank water” 

(iv) The Conjunctive Participle represents a vowel system 
which indicates a pre-Bhadarwahi stage, for the latter has epen- 
thesis where the former has two vowels, each in a different 


syllable (ef. p 3). 

Rudh. Bhad. 

“having died” 'jnAiita 'mgrtd 

“having sit ’ 'kAttita 'kgttfi 

“having started ” 'cAlita ^ 'iS§Ita 

“having reached” 'pnzzita 'pyjta 


When verbs end in a vowel, the final vowel is nasal ef. 

'pita “having drunk” 

rfiittt “having implanted” 

'bhoita “having become” 

If the verb ends in a, the Rajput speech changes the a into g, 
but in Megh-Thakkur speech a remains unchanged cf. 



Rajput 

Megh-Thakkur 

“having eaten” 

'khQita 

'khaita 

“having dtilivered” 

'i^gita 

'jaita 

“having put on” 

'IgitQ 

'laita 


(/) The Causatives are formed by the addition of a, with 
the necessary vocalic changes, as piona “to make drink,” khuona 
“to feed.” 

In some verbs 1 is further added, as in 

^ulUana “to make to sleep” 

nu'halna “to make to bathe” 

(»■) A special feature of Rudhari and the allied dialects is 
a compound causative passive participle in the perfective sense, 
ct 
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ml 'mattha i^ul'hala! sha 


“the boy was made to sleep by me,” the act being finished. 

Similarly: - 

' 

rujai pha 

“was irritated” 

khua! jcha 

“was fed” 

cdluai fiba 

“was made tq start” 

nuhaluai cha 

“was made to bathe.” 

(«) Causative conjunctive participle is formed by the ab.)ve- 

mentioned rules, cf. 

khodlta 

“having fed” 

nuha'Iaita 

“having made to bathe” 

ca'lalta 

“having made to start” 

pi'aito 

“having made to drink” 

(Hi) Causative Past Participle is simple. It ends only in 

a (masc.) cf. 

pm 

“made to drink” 

khua 

“fed” 

julha'la 

“made to sleep” 

nuha'lha 

“made to bathe” 

ca'la 

“made to start” 

bol'la 

“called ’ ’ 

mo'ro 

“made to beat” 


Thie formation gives interesting doublets: - 
ml ts 'mora "I beat him” 

but ml tb ma'ra “I got him beaten” 

'bAkra 'cAla “the goat started” 

but mi 'bAkra 'ghAran cala 

“I started the goat for home.” 

(wt) Denominatives, intransitives as well as transitives, are 
another interesting feature of Rudhfiri as of other allied dialects 
cf. 

Intransitive Transitive 

'uccQna “to be high” uc'cema “to make high” 

'lAmra9na “to be long” lAm'mema “to lengthen” 

*rof9nQ “to be good*' ro'ferna “to improve” 
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Intransitive Transitive 

' 0 hitt$n(i “to be white” (dutterna “to whiten” 

'kal^na “to be black” ka'lerna “to blacken” 

imAptjlinTin ‘'to be bad” man'dhemd “to aggravate” 

•xiikf 9 nQ “to be amall” nik'f’ema “to make small” 

(n) The Potential mood with the “can”— significance (of. 
p. 444) has two roots, vis., bA^- or sAn — (Megh jsh/'n-) cf. 

Afi 'k§ri *bAtta I 

„ „ 'sAtta (Rajput) ' “I can do” 

„ ,, 'cbAUttt (Megh) ) 

,, I, bAtuu I 

„ „ sAnna (Rajput) “1 shall be able 

„ ,, 'fibAJina (Megh) j to do” 

Note that in Bhad. the root used in this sense is bA^-, in Low 
Rudh. jAk— (cf. p. 444). 

(o) The Passive voice, as in other dialects of the Khai. 
group, is synthetic. It is formed by the addition of o, (hQ) to the 
root, as 'morotu “I am beaten”. It is also optionally quasi- 
synthetic. In this case it is formed by the addition of participles 
from 'gAfitfhua “to go”, cf. 'inar9i gdta “1 am beaten”. 

The synthetic form can be declined in all the Tenses and 
Moods, as the following examples will show: — 

“I am eaten” 'khAdota 

“I may be eaten” 'khAuwd 

“I was eaten” khAfiwa 

“1 shall be eaten” khAuwona 

The Passiire in Rudh , as in Khai. group, is ‘Absolute Passive” 
because both the agent and the subject of the action are here felt 
as Passive, having absolutely no control over the action. The 
English sentence “I am beaten by him” cannot be translated in 
the Passive form into Rudhari, because the Rudhari Passive is 
beyond the control of the agent. This Absolute Passive, how- 
ever, can be used for such a sentence as “Look herel I am 
beaten” 'hera! Afi 'murotoi* Here the fact of being beaten is 
said to occur independently of the agent. If the agent is mention- 
ed at all, the Ablative, and-.not the Instrumental case, is used, cf. 
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tfeka Aft 'mard^ta “can 1 be beaten by (lit from) himt” Here 
the Ablative indie itea that the ao-calied agent is no agent at all ; 
at the moat he may be a medium through which the action may 
independently proceed. 

This Absolute Passive is often used in the involuntary sense 
cf. 

'mika Jarap 'pi65ta 

“Wine is (involuntarily) drunk by (lit. from) nae.” 

Similarly; — 

'mlka ^uUna “I slept involuntarily”, lit. “It was slept 
from me”. 

Even the verb 'bhona “to be” takes this Absolute Passive, 
as it does in Sanskrit, cf. 

tfe 'appu ra?ii bhduura ('bhura being the active form) “he was 
cured spontaneously”, lit. “he was become healed by himself.” 

tdre bonne-s§I AiJ icor 'bhASota 

“can I be a thief with thy telling?” lit. “(?!an 1 be become 
thief with thy telling?” 

(/>) For the future Passive participle the Infinitive cf the 
Absolute Passive is used; — 


*bliA59na ‘to be become” 

i rfhAfi ona “to be washed” 

'boll9na “to be said” 

'kliA59Da “to be eaten” 

'^A59na “to be delivered” 

'^;Ami9nQ “to be born” 

*^t9na “to be won” 

<ru9ntt “to be implanted” 

'pi69nQ “to be drunk” 

'gA)eh9na “to be gone” 

’pj969na “to be laid” 

'nj959iia “to be brought” 

’mAr9na “to be dead” 


kAtt9na (Rajput) 
'bA^^hona (Megh-Thafekur) 


“to be cut” 


' 9 Sk 9 ua “to be arrived ’ ’ 
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’bijgna 

“to be seated” 

'lArgna 

'*to be fought * 

•margnn 

“to be beaten” 

'nargna 

“to be grazed” 

kkrgna 

“to be boiled” 

^gna 

“to be burnt” 

talgna 

“to be evaded” 

'palgna 

“to be brought up' 


Note some Causative forms of these Passive infinitives or 
Future Passive Participles: — 

•pjAoQna “to be made to drink” 
kh'uA59na “to be made to eat” 

^fimAgna “to be made to be born i. e. to be made to be 
begotten” 

ru'jAfigna “to be irritated” 

^u'lAfigna “to be made to sleep” 

nu'halgna “to be made to bathe” 

bol'lAdgna “to be made to say” 

ma'rASgna “to be made to be beaten-.” 

(q) For the Causative Passive participle in the perfective 
sense as zul'holttl fiha “was made to sleep” see p. 467, (»). 

(r) The Absolute past Passive participle is another peculi- 
arity of Budh, and other allied dialects, cf. 

khAfiwa “was eaten involuntarily or with difficulty” 

but tchfl “was eaten*” 

piutja “was drunk involuntarily or with diffictrity” 

but pia “was drunk” 

dhouUa ‘'was washed involuntarily or with dilfictftty” 

but dhoa “was washed” 

k$rua “was done involuntarily or with difficulty” 

kia “was done.'’ 

The intransitive forms of lhi*8 participle are also used In the 
impersonal sense, for which see below (p. 472). 

(s) The Absolute Passive has also a Static participle, cf 
bhoilUra “(has or had) been become” 
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tfe appu 'ra:^ bhou^rti “he recovered Bpontaneously ” 

khA^tjra “(has or had) been eaten” 

kAl 'mika 'mAsa krd khAd^ra 

“Yesterday I could eat pudding with difficulty,” lit. 

“padding had been eaten from me with difficulty.” 
dhod^ra “(has or had) been washed” 
piu«ra “(has or had) been drunk” 

(0 The Absolute Passive has also a compound participle in 
the perfective sense, the Causitive passive form of which has 
already been mentioned (p, 471, (,q) ). cf. 

bhod^iga “was become spontaneously” 

'mattta 'appu 'ra:^i bhoul^i ga 

“the boy was cured spontaneously” 
bdllui ga “was said spontaneously” 

'khAfiiji ga “was eaten spontaneously” 

'jAnnUi ga “was born spontaneously” 
piuUI ga “was drunk spontaneously” 

(u) The Denominatives also have an Absolute Passive form 
ef. accAd9na “to be made tall” 

i 'mattha uccAopna mujkol §se 

“This boy can be made tall with difficulty”. Similarly 

fihittA59na “to be made white” 

rorA69na “to be improved” 

mAn(lA59na “to be aggravated” 

lAminA59na “to be made tall” 

kalA59na “to be blackened” 

nikrAd9na “to be made small” 

{v) The Impersonal, which occurs in Rudh. as in other allied 
dialects, can be studied under the fpilowing heads: — 

(/) Absolute Passive Impersonal (») Non-objective Imper- 
sonal (Hi) Non subjective Impersonal (iv) Categorical Imper- 
sonal. 
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(») The Absolute Passive Impersonal is often a past participle 
formed from Intransitive verbs, ef. 


telka 


>» 

ff 

9 f 


'hAss^Q ‘ I laughed involuntarily" lit. 

“it was laughed from me involuntarily” 
“I slept involuntarily" 

*1 lay 

“I went „ 

“T 

* »> 

‘‘I fell 

‘•I ran 
“I moved 
‘I reached 
"I came 


'^uIIUq 

pj§ua 

g-?u8jshua (Rajput) 

gAua (Thakkur) 

'khirkuo 

uAJJua 

hAlluu 

‘pu^^^a 

'efihua 


ff 

99 

*9 


(»■») The non-objective Impersonal is a quasipassive (i.e, the 
ordinary) past participle and has no reference to any particular 
object. Thus 


ml pAra ‘‘I read’ ’ 
mi cAkha “I tasted” 


Here “I read" refers simply to the act of reading, and may be 
translated “I did reading”. 

(Hi) The non -subjective Impersonal corresponds to English 
“it rains", “it thunders", cf. 


•gurkne 'laora “it thunders" 

'line Lvora , “it snows". 

(iv) The “cateogrieal" Impersonal in the Imperative sense 
corresponds to Hindi cabiye, and is translated as “ought to". It 
is formed from th.: root 'icr -“to require", e.g. fie t$ri 'gAora 
*lorttt“we ought to go there", lit., to us ther** income-gone needs", 
IV. Syntax. The syntax of the various grammatieai forms 
has been discussed above under their respective heads. 

But the concord in Rudhari, as in other allied dialects of the 
Khafi group is peculiar. The past tense always agrees with the 
subject in these dialects, and is not used impersonally, cf. 
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ia{ d^dd ‘ptDshi "I asked sister’' but cf. Hindi xnal ne bahin ko 
pdoha. 

Again cf. 'mme a.{[ moTO. ‘*Rama struck me" but Hindi ram 
He mnjh ko mara. In the Rudh. sentence Ad is the nominative 


While in Rudh. the verbs ’pujehi and 'mara fully agree with 
their subjects, in Hindi these verbs are impersonal in the sense 
that they are independent of the gender or number of the 
subject. 


PARADIGMS. 


t. Declension 
(1) Nouns. 

(a) 'ghora 

Nominative 

Accusative 

Agent 

Instrumental 

Dative 

Genitive 

Ablative 


A native 


Elative 


Locative 


“horse" 

Singular 

'ghora 

‘ghora 


Plural 

'ghore 

'ghore 


1 


Singular & Plural 
'ghore 

'ghore sii 
•ghorion 
'ghorera 

'ghoreka (Rajput) 

'ghorego, ghorega 

0 

J 'ghorega (Megh Thakkur) 

Pghoreka (Rajput) 

<( 'ghorega, •^, ga 

(Megh-Thakkur) 

f 'ghore mdta (Ftfijput) 

^ 'ghore niaga (Megh- 

'Thakkur) 

pghore mS (Illative) 
j 'ghoretir (Rajput) 
i 'ghore dir, -dir, dir 

I ” o' ' 

(Megh-Thakkur) 
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fghprotiltt (Rajput) 

'ghore dira, -diro., aira 

t (Megh-Thakkur) 

Directive 

Delative 


A1 lative- Directive 

'gtaor^dn (RajpQt) 

'ghoregein, gdn, gdu 

0 

( Megh-Thakkur) 


Illative-Directive 

'ghore mdn 


Locative- Di recti ve 

'ghore tiran (Rajput) 
•ghore diran, -diran 

'diran (Megh-Thakkur) 


Relative-Directive 

■ghorepAtian 

Prolative 


•ghoye tikre 

Vocative 


Sg. PI. 

'ghofia 'ghofio 

(b) 'hati “elephant” 

Sg. & PJ. 


Nom. 

'hati 


Acc. 

'hati 


Ag. 

'hatie 


Tnstr, 

'ha tie s|! 


Dat, 

•hation 


Gen. 

'hatiera 


Abl. 

'hatiaka, -ga, -go, -g.a 

0 

• 

All. 

'hatiko, -ga, -ga, -ga 

Q 


El. 

'hatiQ mata, — maga 


Loc. 

•hatiama, hatia tir, dir, dir, 
dir 


Del. 

'hatia tira, -dira, -drra, dira 

Direc, 

All. Dir. 

'hatia kau, -gOu, -gdu, -gdn 

0 


111. Dir. 

'hatiamdn 


Loc. Dir. 

'hatia tirgn, -dirgn, -dirgn, 
•dlirgn 
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Rel. Dir. 

Prol. 

Voc. 

(c) m&nn “man"’ 
Sg. and PI. 

Nom. mcinu 

Acc. mcUiu 

Ag. mSnue 

Instr. maitua 3 $! 

Dat. m^uan 


manjera 


'hatia 'pAtion 
‘hatia-tikre 
Sg. Iiatia, 


PI. 'hatio 


monuaka, -ga, -ga, -ga 


El. m&nudmata, -m&ga 

Loc, mSnuama, mSnuatjr, dir, dir, dir 

0 

Del. monua tira, -dira, -dira, -dim 

0 

Direc. Al}-Dir. monuakan, -giin, gkn, gkn 
ll}-Dir. manudmdn 

Loc.-Dir. monuQ tirgn, -dirgn, -dirgn, -airgn 

0 

■V. 

Rel.-Dir. monua pAtion 

Prol. monuQ^ikre 

Voe. Sg. and PI. 

mOnua 

Note. After n there is some nasality, so that in narrow 
transcription the word may have been written m^uo. 

(d) ghor “stone” 

Sg. and PI. 

Nom. ghor 

Acc. ,, 
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Ag. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Gen. 

Abl. 

All. 

El. 

Loc. 

Del. 


'ghofc 

*ghoras$I 

*ghoran 

•ghorera 

Sg. and PI. 

•ghoroka, -ga, ga, ga 


?» 99 


^ghora mata, -maga 

'ghora ma, 'ghoratir, -air, dnr, dnr 

•ghoj’a tira, djra, -dira, dira 


Direc. All. Dir. 

'ghoi akdn, gdn, 

-gdn, gdn 

D 

lU. Dir. 

'ghora man 


Loo. Dir. 

•ghora tirgn, diran, -dirgr 

0 

Rel. Dir. 

•ghora pAtian 


Pro. 

•ghoro tikre 



Sg. 

PI. 

Voc. 

•ghora 

•ghoro 

(tf) 'ghon 

“mare” 



Sg. 

PI. 

Nom. 

•ghori 

•ghoria 

Acc. 


99 


Sg. and PI. 


Ag- 

•ghoria 


Instr. 

•gho|*ia-s$l 


Dat. 

ghorian 


Gen. 

•ghoriera 


Abl. 

ghorioko, -ga, -ga, gd 

All. 

»* »• 

» » 

El. 

•ghoria •mata, 

, -rndga 

Loe. 

ghoria ma, 'ghoria tir, • 
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Dei; 

'ghoriatira, -dira. -dira 

Q 

Direc. All.-Dir. 

'ghoi iakjui, adn, -gdn, giui 

u 

IU.-Dir. 

'ghoiioman 

LoC'Dir. 

'ghorio-tirgii, dirgn, dnrgn 

Loc.-Dir. 

'gborid pAtioD 

Pro. 

*ghorifl tikre 

Voc. Sg. ‘gliopie PI. '^orio 

(/) 'AnanS •'mother” 

Sg. and PI. 

Nom. 

'Amma 

Ace. 


Ag. 


Instr. 

*Ammas|I 

Dat. 

•Amman 

Gen. 

'Ammerft 

Abl. 

'AmmSka,- ga,-gci rSia 

0 

A’1. 

» 99 ^ >> » 


Note. ’ AmmS, remains unchanged in the succeeding cases. 
Add the usual postpositions. 


Voc. 

Sg, and PI. 'Amma 

(^) 'JAJJU 

“mother-in-law” 


Sg. and PI. 

Nom. 

•jAjJu 

Aec. 

'jAjJu 

Ag. 

•jAjJU 

Jnstr. 

jAjJU s|i 

Dat. 

'iAi^uan 

Gen. 

'jAjJuero 

Abl. 

'jAjJuaka,-ga,-gQ,-ga 

0 

All. 

if H 

El. 

7AjJuaklt<i,-maga 
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Loc. 

*jA|Juam4, 'jAjJuatir.-dir,-dir,-4Tr 

Del. 

•jAjJuatrKi,- dird,-d[ra -dir 

Dir. All. Dir, 

'JA/Juak^in, gdn,-gd.n,-^n 

111. Dir. 

'jAjJuom&n 

Loc. Dir 

‘jAjJua tirgn, dirgnj-dirguj-dirgn 

0 

Rel. Dir. 

'jAjJuapAtian 

Prol. 

'jAjJudtikre 

Voe. 

Sg. and PI. 'JaJJu 

(/i) pb (f.) “tongue 

f f 



Sg. PI. 

Norn. 


^ib ^ibba 

Aec. 


ff ff 



Sg. & PI. 


Ag. 

^ibba 


Inatr. 

^ibba s$i 


Dat. 

gibbon 


Gen. 

^ibbero 


Abl. 

^ibbaka, -ga, -gd, -ga 

(1 


All. 

>5 yf »f » 


El. 

^ibbamata, maga 


Loc. 

^ibbdm§, ^ibba -tir, -dir, •dir, 

Q 



-dir 


Del. 

i^ibba tiro, -diro, -dira, dira 

0 

Direc 

All. Dir. 

^ibbakdtt, -gfLn, gkn, -gkn 


111. Dir. 

^ibba-mon 


Loc. Dir. 

^ibbtirgn, -dirgn, .dirgn, dirgn 

0 


Rel. Dir. 

^ibbapAtian 

Pro, 


^bbatikre 



O’) AJsidi (f.) **fye** 

Sg. PI. 

Nom, Akkii 'Akkhi 

Acc, ff 3 j 



Sg. & PJ. 

Ag. 

'Akkhi 

Instr. 

'Akkhi s$I 

Dat 

'Akkhion 

Gen. 

'Akkhiera 

Abl. 

'Akkhika, -ga, -ga, ga 

0 

All. 

)) « »» 


Sg. and PI. 

El. 

'Akkhi mato, -m^ga 

Loc. 

'Akkhi mS, 'Akkhitir, -dir, -dir, -dir 

■0 

Del. 

'Akkhitira, -dira, -dira, -dira 

0 

Diree. All. Dir. 

'Akkhikkn, -gkn, -gkn, -gkn 

0 

lU. Dir. 

'Akkhim^ 

Loo. Dir. 

'Akkhitjrgn, -dirgn, -dirgn, -dirgn 

O 

Rel. Dir. 

'AkkhipAtiau 

Pro. 

'Akkhitikre 


(2) Adjectives. 


(‘j) 

'rora (masc.) “good” 


Sg. 

PJ. 

Nom. 

'rora 

'rore 

Acc. 


f9 



Sg. and Pi. 

Ag. and other oblique oaees 

•rore 

Voc. 

Sg. 'rov’ia 

PI. 'ror 
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(b) 'rofi (fern.) “good” 

Sg. PI. 

Nom. "rofi 'roria 

Ag, and otherr Sg, and PI. 

oblique cases / 'rofia 

Voc, Sg brorie PI. 'roiio 


(3) Pronouns. 


(a) Afi “P’. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

Afi 

k 

Acc. 

X 

X 

Ag. 

mi 

a§ 

Inetr. 

•v. 

SsQi 

Dat. 

mian 

on 

Gen. 

mkra 

dm 

Abl. 

mika, -ga^ -ga, -ga 

u 

uktt, -ga, -ga, -ga 

mi and & remain unchanged in the succeeding cases. 

a 

o 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

tfi 

tit (raase,.) tiia (fern.) 

Acc. 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Jtul (Rajput and Megh} 

Hi (Thakkur) 

tdg 

Instr. 

itui sgi (Rajput- Megh) 

Ui sgi (Thakkur) 

tnd s^i 

Dat. 

ituion (Rajput and Megh) 
Hion (Thakkur) 

tuku 

Gen. 

tdra 

itdra (Megh-Tbi^kur) 
ito'hora (Rajpftt) 


'taika (Rajput) 


AU. 

tttiga (Megh) 

tudka, -ga, -go, -ga 


.tiga (Thakkur) 

0 


Note, tul, ti and tiia remain unchanged in the succeeding 
cases. 
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(c) I “this” (Rajput) 



Masculine. 




Singular 

Plural 

Norn. 

i 

m 

Acc. 


•ma 

Ag. 

'ini 

'mg 

Instr. 

‘i8$i 

'mas$I 

Dat. 

ijgn 

'inhcm 

Gen, 

ij9r<l 

inlihTa 

Abl. 

'ika 

'mdkii 

Note, i and 'ma remain 

unchanged in the succeeding cases. 

Feminine. 




Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

I 

'm& 

Acc. 

if 


Ag. 

'jnia 

The rest as in masc. pi. 

Instr. 

ias^i 


Dat. 

ion 


Gen. 

lira 


Abl. 

iaka 



Note, itt remains unctianged in the succeeding cases, 
(rf) e “this” (Thakkur) 


Masculine. 

Singular 

Plural 

Nom, 

e 

§n 

Acc. 

if 


Ag. 

'§ni 

'eng 

Instr. 


'enSs^f 

Dat. 

bon 

'$nan 

Gen. 

bra 

^'hora 

Abl. 

bga 


Note, h and 

'§n8 remain unchanged in ihe succeeding case 



Feminine. 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom, 

6 


Acc, 

// 


Ag. 

'$nict 

The rest as in masc. pi 

Instr. 

bas$i 


Dat 

bon 


Gen. 

bra 


Abl. 

baga 


Note. h<x remains unchanged in 

the succeeding cases. 

{e) ii '‘that” 

(Rajput) 


Masculine. “ 

he or it” (distant but visible) 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

ti 

un 

Ace. 

// 

Hma 

Ag. 

'uni 

'ung 

Instr. 

'usgi 

'unds^I 

Daf. 

uwgn 

u'nhan 

Gen, 

uwAra 

u'nhora 

Abl. 

'uka 

'unoka 

Note, u and 

'uii& remain unchanged in the succeeding cases. 

Feminine. “ 

she” (distant but visible). 

I 

Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom. 


'una 

Acc. 



Ag. 

'unia 

The rest as in masc. pi, 

Instr. 

dasgi 


Dat. 

Dwan 


Gen. 

uwiira 


Abl. 

taka 



Note, do remains unchanged in the succeeding cases. 
{f) t& (Megh-Jhakkur) ^ (Rajplit). 




4^4 


Masculine. 

“he" (distant and invisible). 


Singular. 

PluraU 

Nom. 

tb,t8 

t^ 

Acc. 

It n 


Ag. 

■t^ni 

tQn8 

Instr. 

tbs^i 

tgnosQl 

Dat. 

(Thakkur) tbon) 
(Ra.iput) tegnl 

/tgncui (yhakkur). 
u§n'hdn (Rajput) (Thakkur) 

Gen. 

(Thakkur) tbro ) 
(Rajput) ti'httra ' 

j't^nra (Thakkur) 
(ft§n'hara (Rajput) 

Abl 

tbga (Thakkur) 1 
tbKo (Rajput) > 

it^&ga (Thakkar)i 
I'teuaka (Rajput) ' 

Note, tfe 

and *tgna remain unchanged in the succeeding 

cases. 



Feminine. 

“she" (distant and 

invisible). 


Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

tb (Thakkur)! 

'tfua 


ti (Rajput) J 

ff 

Acc. 


II 

Ag. 

tgnia 

The rest as in Masc. PI. 

1 nstr. 

tbas^i 


Dat. 

tjou (Thakkur)* 
tbon (ftajput) / 


Gen. 

tbra (Thakkur) t 
ti'hara (Rajput)^ 


Abl. 

tbaga (Thakkur) 1 
tbuku (fiajput) > 

, 

Note, tba remains unchanged in the succeeding cases. 

The Relative Pronoun (Megh-^hakkur) 


(RajputJ “who" 

is si milarly declined. 


( 5 ) kufli “ 

who?" 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ku9 

ku9 

Acc, 

It 


Ag. 

'kfui 

‘k^8 
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Instr. 

kbs$i 


Dat. 

kban (Xhakkur)* 

'k^nilQ (Thakkur) 


kegn (Rajput) } 

ke'nga (Rajput) 

<Gen. 

kbra (Thakkur) » 

'kQora (Thakkur) . 


ki'hora (Rajput) » 

•k^nhora (Rajput) r 

Abl. 

kbga ( Thakkur). 
kbka (Kajpflt) f 

I'k^naga (Thakkur) 
i'k§naka (Rajput) 

Note, kfe and 'ken& remain unchanged in the succeeding 

cases. 



Feminine. 




Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

ku^ 

kun 

Acc. 

X 

X 

Ag. 

'k^nia 

The rest as in masc. PI. 

Tnstr. 

kbas|i 


Dat 

kbdn 


Den. 

kbra (Thakkur 

1 


ki’horft (Rajpflt)' 

Abl. 

kbaao ( Thakkur)! 


kbaka (Rajput) 

f 

Note, kbtt remains unchanged in the 

succeeding cases. 

11. Conjugation. 


1, Present Indefinite Tense 


(o) Verb Substantive. 


Singular 


Plural 

1. '§sa 


'§su 

2. '§si, '§sl, 

'isi^ 

'esQ 

3. 'ese 


'§su 

(b) 'bhona 

“to become” 



Masculine 

Feminine 

Masc. 

Fem. 

1. 'bhOtU 

•bhSti 

*bhOte 

‘bhStitt ‘bbStd 
( Megh - 'phakku r ) . 

2. 


M 

V 

>t 


9f 

t* 
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(c) *khana ‘Ho eat”. 
Singular 
Masc. Pem. 

1. 'khdta 'khati 


3 . If ft 
(d) 'mATua “to die” 
Singular 
Masc. Pem. 

1 . 'mATta 'mArti 


Plural 
Masc. Pem. 

•khate khatia, 'kh&t^a 
(Megh-Thakkur) 
n )> 

yj yy 


Plural 
Masc. Fern. 

•mArte 'mArtia mArt^u 


>y yf 

3 . f, ft 

(e) 'bonna “to say” 
Singular 
Masc. Pem. 

1. 'bottd 'botti 

2. I) tf 


>> » >1 

>’ »» » 

Plural 

Masc. Pem. 

'botte 'bottia ‘bottA 

» >t I) 


3 . 


V 


It 


)) » j» 


(/) 'sAuna (auxiliary) “to bnish, 
Singular 
Masc. Pem. 

1. ‘sAtta 'sAtti 

(Rajput Thakkur) 

'chAUtu (Megh) 'isbAuti 


or to be able” 

Plural 

Masc. Pem. 

'sAtte 'sAttici, sAtta 

'ishAnte 'ithAnta 


yy 


It 


tt 


(fif) 'k^nud “to do” 
Singular 
Masc, Pem. 


If » 

Plural 

Masc. Pem. 


1. 'kgtta (Raj) 'k§tti (Raj) 'kgtte (Raj) 'k^ttia (Raj) 
‘g§tta (M-Th) 'g§tti (M.-Tb.) 'g§tte (M-Th) 'g§tt;a 

(M-Th.). 


>1 

55 


51 

»t 





2 . 

3 . 
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{h) gXphna “to go” 
Singular 



Masc. 

Fern. 

1. 

gdta 

gdti 

2. 

If 

?> 

3. 

if 


(0 

'$ghna “to come 


Singular 


Masc. 

Fern. 

1. 

•etha 

'ethi 

2. 

if 


3. 

9y 

if 


(2) Past Indefinite Tense, 
Past Participle on P, 473. 

(3) Subjunctive (Present) 

(a) 'bhona “to be” 
Singular 

1. bhoa 

2. bhSi 

3. bhoe 

(b) 'khand “ to eat ”, 
Singular. 

1. kha 

2. kh$i 

3. khae 

1. In these abbreviations, 
“Thakkur," 


Plural 

Ma?c. Penn, 

gdte gfttia, gitio 

?? 51 'J 

Plural 

IVlase. Fern. 

*ethe 'ethia, eth^a 

>5 n 

For this Tense see lists under 


Plural 

bhou 

bhoa 

bhou (Raj.) 
bhoa (Xh.) 
bhot or bhoth (M) 

PI oral. 

khAu 
khd 

khAu (Raj.) 
khan (Th.) 
khot or khfith (M) 

M stands for “Megh,” Th. fop 
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(c) ■mAna " to die 

Singular. 

Plural. 

taAfft 

mXrfi 

mXrl 

mXttt. 

■mAre 

mXrfi 

(d) Isoima “to speak 

Singular. 

Plural. 

•boiia 

bdUd 

bdm 

bdUu 

'bolle 

bdntl 

(e) 'sAnnti “ to finish, or 

to be able ”. 

(f) Raipiit: — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. sa 


2. 8^1 

sd 

8. sae 

sAd 

(»i) Megh: — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. fiha 

ghAd 

2. 

gbd 

3. ghae 

ghAnt 

(tti) T'hakkur:— 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 'aA^d 

sAru 

2. sA^I 

sArd 

3. *8Aye 

sAyd 

(/) Hc^nna “ to do ”. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. Icera (Raj.) 

•kerd (Raj.) 

'g^rd (M.-fh 

‘gerd (M..Th.) 

2. •kerf (Raj-) 

■kera (Raj.) 

•geri (M.-Th ) 

•geru ( M.-Th). 

3. *kere (Raj.) 

•kerd (Raj.) 

•gfre (M.-'fh.) 

•keun or geon 
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(g) gAfihna “ to go 
(»■) Rajput:— 



Singular. 

Plural. 


1. 'gAfisha 

■gAOthfi 


2. 'gAiwhi 



3. 'gAAohe 
(»») Megh; — 

'gAoaha 

etc. 

Same as above, except that ch corresponds to /eh, as 'gAOOhd 

(m) Thakkur; — 


Singular. 

Plural. 


1. ga 

gxn 


2 . gai 

gh 


3. gae 

gan 


In Megh speech ch corresponds to this sh, as *gccha etc. 

4. Future Tense, 

(a) 'bhona “to be” 


Singular 

Plural 


Masc. Pern, 

Masc. Pem. 

1. 

bhona bhdni 

bhdne bhdniya bhdnjG 

2. 

bhdla bhdli 

bhole bhdlia, bhdlgi 

3. 

if ff 

(6) 'khona “to eat” 

»» n ,t 


Singular 

Plural 


Masc. Pem. 

Masc. Pem, 

1. 

khdna khdni 

khane (Raj.) khania (Raj.) 
khaune (M.-Th.) khaunyu (M. Th.) 

2. 

khala khali 

khaie khaiui, khaia 

3. 

s) n 

(c) 'mArna “to die” 

»» •« w 


Singular 

Plural 


Masc, Pem, 

Masc. Pem. 

1. 

mArna mArni 

mArne (Raj ) mAmia (Raj.) 
mAraul (M-'fh.) mAribuia (M.-'f'h.) 
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2, mArla mArli mArle luArlio* mArlia 

3. „ „ H l» >♦ 


(rf) 'bonna “to speak" 
Singular 
Masc. Fern. 

1 bonna bbnni 

2. boila (Kaj.) belli 
bdlla (M.-Th ) bdlU 

3. >> »> 


Plural 

.Masc. Fern 

bonne (Raj.) bonnia (Raj.) 
bonnuS (M. Tli.) bdnnyuia (M -Th.) 
bdllle (Raj.) bdllia (Raj) 
boUe (Vi.-Jh ) boU^a (M.-^b.) 

t, » 


to be able” 


(r) 'sAnna “to finish, t 
(i) Rajput; — 

Singular 
Masc. Fern. 

1. sAnna ’ sAnni 

2. sAUa sAlli 

3. ft )i 

(ti) Megh;— 

Singular 
Masc. Fern. 

1 . cbAnna chAnni 

2. chAlla chAlli 

• 3 . /, ,, 

(m) 'J'hakkur: — 

Same as ab )ve, except 

(/) 'k§nna “to do” 
Singular 
Masc. Pern. 

1. k$ima k$niii 

2. k$rla (Raj.i k$rli 
k§lla (M.-'fh.) k§m 

»> j> 

{g) gAfthna “to go” 


Plural 

Masc. 

Fern. 

sAnne 

sAnuia 

sAlle 

sAllia 

I? 

>1 

Plural 

Masc. 

Fern. 

chAnne 

chAnnyOia 

chAUe 

chAll/Q 
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Plural 


Masc. 

Pern. 

k^nne 

k$nnia (Raj.) 


k$nn/uia (M.-Th ) 

k^rle 

k^rlitt (Raj) 

k^Ue 

k$ll/a (M.-Th.) 




that s corresponds to eb. 


3 . 


II 
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(») Rajpflt;— 
Singular 
Masc. Pem. 

1. gXfitaui gAsbni 

2. gAshla gAshli 

ft ft 


Plural 

Masc. Pem. 
gAfihue gAishnia 
gAjshle gAtfiilid 


(«) Megh: — 

Same as above, except that ch corresponds to ch, and tht 
fern. 1 at person plural ia 'gAcchu^Ia. 

(Hi) 'J'hakkur:— 


Singular 


Masc. 

Pem. 

1. ga^si 

gdni 

2. gala 

H. 

gdli 

It, 

(fi) 'gchna 

‘'to come' 


(f) Kajput Thakkur:— 

Singular 
Masc. Fem. 

1 . 'Qfilma '9fihui 

2. 'QBhla '^shli 

3. „ » 

(u) JVJegh: — 


Plural. 

Masc. Pem. 
gXune gdnia 
8dle g^lia 


Plural 

Masc. Fem. 

'^ishne '^fihnia 

'§chle 'gchUa 


Some a* above, except that ch corresponds to fih, and the 1st. 
pera. fem. pi. is 'gchn^uia. 

(5) Imperative Mood. 

(a) Present Imperative. 



Singular 

Plural 

“eat” 

khd 

kha 

“drink” 

pi 

pia 

“be” 

bho 

bhda 

“come” 

Ai 

'eACha (Raj.-'J'h.) 
'Qocha (M). 
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% 


“go” 

gd 

gXcebd (Raj.-Th). 
gXccha (M). 

“say" 

boU 

bdlld 

“give” 

db 

dea (Raj.-Th.) 
dja (M). 

“beat” 

mar 

mdra 

(used with de- 

“giye”) 


“sit” 

bij 

•biiJa 

“start” 

OAl 

cXla 


(b) Future Imperative. 

Singular 

Plural. 

'‘eat (in 

future)'' 

khXijd 

khXija 

"drink 

fy 

'pija 

Pija 

“become 

yy 

yy 

bhoija 

bhoija 

“come 

yj 

yy 

'^chid 

'9fihia (M. '^chia) 

“go 

> > 
yy 

'gAchia 

'gAchia (Vl. 'gAchja) 

“say 

fj 

yy 

bdllid 

boUia 

“wash 

yy 

yy 

dhdid 

dhoia 

“give 

yy 

yy 

d§id 

d$ia 

“beat 

yy 

yy 

mdrdi 

maria 

“sit 

yy 

yy 

biJJia 

biJJia 

“start 

yy 

yy 

cXUld 

cXUia 

(c) Importunative Imperative. 
Singular 



'•just eat” khQl(Raj), khAl (M i h.) 

“ „ drink” pis 


“ „ become” bhol 
“ „ come” 'gchl (M'gchl) 


“ » go” 

'gAochi (M’gAcchi) 

“just say” 

Singular 

bdUl 

“ „ wash’' 

dho! 

" ,, give” 

dil 

“ „ beat” 

mdrl 

“ „ »it” 

biJJI 

“ „ start” 

cXU 
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To indicate the plural, the plural of the future 
is used, as kh^ijOf pijtt etc. 

(6) (Absolute) Passive Voice. 

'khAS^na “to be eaten” 

(a) Present Indef. Tense 


Singular 
Mase, Pem. 

1. khASdta 'khAddti 

2* 

3. )j 

(b) Past Indef. Tense 

Singular 
Masc. Peno. 
khAuwa khAflwi 

(c) Subjunctive 

Singular 

1 . khAfiwS. 

L'. khAdwoI 

khAuw9e 

(rf) Puture Tense 
* Singular 

Masc. fem, 

1 . khAfSwdnti kuAflwoni 

2. khAuwdla khAuwdli 


Imperative 


Plural 

Masc. Pem. 

'khAdCte 'khAdotia 

Plural 

Masc. Pem. 

khAilwe khAdwift 

Plural 

khAuwSfli 

khAUWQ 

khAUWou (Raj) 
khAaw9n (Th) 
khAuwdt I , V 
or khAUwSth » ' ' 

Plural 

Masc. fem. 

khAdwdne khAuwdoia 
khAuwdle khAuwolia 

If ‘f 


3. 

Vo(»buIaries. 

General features of vocabulary have been nited above (p. 0), 
An alphabetical list of words found by me exclusively in RudhaiT 
is given below. In the allied Kba§ali dialects these words either 
do not appear at all, or occur in a different phopetie form. 
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'Abbn, m., scar (of wound), 
ochbchfca, ad]., naughty. 

adhiKba, m., a “half-empty” vessel, a vessel not full. 

Akk99, f., a piece of land set apart for public good, in honour 
of the dead. 

'AggrCbAkhja, adv., in front. 

Agrona patina, adv., before and behind. 

'Agru, adv.. further. 

'Agre, adv., a little further. 

•Agrian sidda, adj., horizontal (front-side). 

•Antran, adv., inwards. 

An'gol, m. f., large wasp. 

Aogudi, inter]., shout in addressing a dog. 

’AppnebhSta, adj., voluntary, without permissior. 
atar, m., Sunday, 
othorja, m., sleet. 

‘Auli, f., the cawing of a crow. 

ddhoi, m. f., a tenant. 

okhu, m , tear (from the eyes). 

(1) egg (2) young one of honey-bee. 

•bAdlir, f., cloud. 

ba'ghorno > jq unplait or comb the hair, 
or ba'cborna r 

baher, adv., outside. 

'bAqguri, f., small tool for weeding or digging purposes. 
•bAori, f., sown land. 

'bAttmargii, ni. f., traveller. 
batuAor 'phima, to wander, 
ba^kitru, m., chisel. 

'bAtru, ra., a thick-featured, clumsy -looking man. 

baboi, f., a kind of grass used in rope-making. 

bikhri, f a cow within five or six months after calving. 

'barothoria, adv., in turn. 

bars, m.f., a responsible guardian, 

b$in, f., sister. 
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boif t., creases in feet, due to cold etc. 
bbkhna, to be arrogantly aloof, 
bbla, m., adze. 
bhAll, t., cattle’s dewlap. 

bbadr, f., wave, undulation on surface of water. 

•bhASrri, f-, corns on feet 

'bbAO^he, m. pi., a kind of pulse; Hindi mo|h. 

'bhara, adv., just now. 

bhilpu, m., a wooden instrument to crush clods of earth, 
•bhercui, adv., outwards, outside, 
bbokk, f., sound of giving a blow (fisti cuff). 
bhrXbbu, m., the brown bear. 

’bbrdcu, m., gums of teeth. 

’bhukna, adj., hungry. 

■bhun^eri lattlb f., rainbow. 

bhurkli, f., N. of a small bird with a lovely voice. 

bhur^, m., birch-lree. 

'bhurdu, m., small stray threads of wool pro.iecting from 
badly woven or old cloth, 
bbutlba, m., Bhadarwah. 
bhil, m , straw of wheat, 
biol, f , early part of night, 
bibdHi* ni. f., an agnatic relation. 
br$bt, in., Thursday, 
bu'gboma, to pout the lips, 
buchorna, to unplait the hair. 

'cera, adj., wide. 

'ceror, m., width, 
che, inter, pron., w'hat 1 
'cb^kkna. to mince. 

•obittu, m., terror, fright. 

•cbolni (fiha (whey) ) to churn, 
klipda, mu, pinching with fingers. 

•opupi, f., continuous but gentle trickling or oozing o, 
water. 
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cu’rni'a, m., a perennial spring. 
ciix*thor, m,, a wound. 

'cAnupa, to be absorbed through the pores of the soil (said of 
water.) 

iBOthdndla, adj., said of a carping, sarcastic and inconsiderate 
person. 

fitip, m., N. of a tree, Alnvs mtida, 

’iNiUl, adj., brown haired. 

'jBhAlfihAppoI, m., sound of washing the feet with water. 
*0hAl9na, to be paralysed with fear. 

'(jhAtrna (megh), to finish, to be able, to put. 

‘chfitu, no., an apple of the smalle.st variety. 

'jihelfu, no., kid. 

shuhnat^ 'deni, to bring down ripe fruits by beating the tree 
with long sticks f rom below. 
fiikhlQna, to be angry, 
nlp'tol, m., a mis-chievous person. 

CO , f., the apple-tree. 

fi6g9rfta%hf m, f., an emaciated person with a little ilesh on. 
fiuat or cuath, m., a kind of solid (not hollow) bamboo 
cu'bore, adv., around. 

cDbbn, no., ventilator on roof. 

ddd^ia, no., sister's husband 

dbna , adj., right. 

dem , m., sheep and goat in general. 

dhekek, adj. or adv., a little. 

dha'manai m., orphan. 

•dhrupna, to pluck out, uproot. 

'doppho, no., crust of pine-wood cut with hatchet, before it is 
sawed. 

dujOpdOj ™ * holy water in a Yajna. 
dAdd^I, no., precipice. 

•dAilgi, fv bench-like wooden cot In shepherd’s hut. 

'dAi)na, to annoy, as a splinter in the eye. 

(jihAn^i'ar, m., collected refuse of a whole village. 
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40 tablii« m., a small pool, 
fk'mukkha, adj., constant. 

'^de, adv,, in this way. 

$ima, adj,, of this sort, 
fem, f., anvil, 
gdlola, m., grain. 
gOQiJoli, f., gourd, 

gsrola, m., pimples on the face during puberty. 

garrona, to grunt forcibly. 

gAup, m , a cow-pen within an inhabited house. 

galb, m., an instrument to make bullets with, 

g§I, f., a long footstep. 

gfer, m., provisions for a journey. 

•ghAduri, f., a field once ploughed. 
ghAm'rAortt, adj., distracted. 

•ghatia f., lengthy songs, 
ghir'phindli, f., whirlwind. 

*ghrela, m-, saliva trickling down in slobbering, 
ghritth) f. span (of hand), 
ghropj, f., crease on cloth 
ghrup'jhema, (trans), to crumple. 

'ghrupjhona (intrans), to crumple, 
ghuli'ona. to dissolve. 
giAu or gj^d, village, 
gi'hati, one who grinds corn, 
gotlopa, to pass dung. 

'gropu, m., goat’s gout. 

'grecci, f., a narrow and deep w’ay, a gorge. 

•greri, f., sparrow. 

gudlt<4 111 » the end-pillar to which the frontal beam of a 
cow-pen is fitted. 

guat*! f., a cow-shed not within a house (cf. gAOf) but at some 
distance. 

'gulghulti, f., a sumptuous meal with a large number of dishes, 

gu^'^orif aleer. 
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gfiqr'koul, f., a bird black like the cuckoo, with a yellowish 
beak. 

hAlbal, f., belladona. 

'hAlldier, f., a joint ploughing on the part of many persons 
with their own ploughs, without any 
expectation of remuneration. 
hASs, m., a hood. 

hASskrttf ni., shouting to scare away birds or animals. 

Iiapha, m., opium, 
hau, adv., yet. 

■hOTi'Agfion, adv. next year. 

hufu’oi, f., a flood. 

iklhercb adj., (made) of this thing. 

■idion, adv., to this side, 
jephbkh, adj., quarrelsome. 

•kAbbUfl, to abscond, to run away quietly, 
kekroj, f., N, of a grey-coloured ravenous bird with a long 
tail. 

kolatar, adj., arrogant, obstinate, 
kan'bubbi, f., ear-hole. 

■kA^a, m., a dilapidated house, 

•kApra, adj., variegated, with a dark ground (spoken of 
cattle or dog), 
koi^p, f., intense exertion. 
kAuhoVi m.> a large growth of olive trees. 

'kabjt f., a kind of fern. 

'kddu, m., bran (of wheat). 

1digi» f., comb. 

ka*got, m,, the common lizard. 

»kflmdhenMri gbl, f., milky way. 
kQ*tQll, adv., why I 
kflir. f.» backbone* 
kliXlpi, i£U| a hide skin. 
ndl A f ioilf adv., upwards. 

iHa, N# of a tree : Australus^ 
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kh 9 f on Bidda, adj., vertical. 

■khorka) adj., new. 

khjepi f., immigration to a foreign land for business. 

•khrero, m,, descending water. 

khrer, f-t bruise due to a splinter etc. 

khrbru, m., foot-disease among cattle, sheep and goats. 

'kkr§Jri* adj., standing. 

'khi:’ippi, f», a precipice with small projecting stones to 
climb through. 

khu9(jl, m., the pole or peg to which an animal is tied, 
khuhrala* ni., severe hunger. 

'khuja, adv., willingly, of one’s own accord, 
kijj, f., small chip of wood, splinter. 

m., slight loss of skin by a hurt, 
kdkli'apa, to growl (as a bear does), 
kolna, to pull out by peeking. 

'krAppua, to keep chewing or eat.ng something all the 
day long. 

•krAttna (dAnt), to gnash (the teeth). 
krsp'lat> 1'-, long-winded talk. 

'kreri, f., coarse wool, 
ku'bheata, adj., (1) naughty, 

(2) pandering to the lewd tastes of other 
people by obscene poems and stories. 
ku'lAkkaf, adj., stiff-necked, 
kulu'hali f. oil-press. 

*kui|^jha, Pron., which or who (of the many) ! 

'kuqgli, f., cleaned wool, 
lApp’deni, to fire, to heat by firing, 

lA^ro, m., that part of the pole of a palanquin which is 
put upon the shoulder. 

'laohona, to appear. 

lath, f , waste of time and trouble, 
le'iatf adj., habitually whining (child). 
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letar, f., sand. 

'likuf, no., a species of fern. 

Itijuyi, f., tail of sheep or goat. 

I5ta, adj. emaciated (owing to sickness etc.) and destitute 
of hair. 

'ra&kku, m., axe. 
i mAndfirtni, f., churning- stick. 

'rnA^n, no. small barrier or embankment in cultivated fields. 
'mApji, interj. shout for addressing a eat. “O cat!” 

'ni&da, no., Maha Deva. 

mdxu, m , spruce (a species of oak). 

mUruhap, no , a large growth of oak-trees in a place, 
met, m., oracular or astrological ascertainment of some 
event. 

me| 'hema, to try to ascertain an event astrological 1y etc. 

mina, m., month. 

mldpa, m , blindness. 

mlbr, m., a twist in a rope, thread etc. 

>mocclma> to trim a lamp, 
mbkpi, f., any avowed thing. 

'mommra, m , eyebrow of cattle, 
mu'cdki, f., smacking of the lips, 
mujoddor, f., the hole of a rat or of an ant. 

*mapa, f. pi., a frown. 

'nadi, f., a kind of amulet. < 

•ndwa, adj., new. 

•nili igbdl, f., perfect verdure. 

•nmdrof, m., the first day of the marriage ceremony, in 
which the parents of the bride and the 
bridegroom give a dinner in their respective 
homes to their friends. 

ni'sphukkhu, m., a carping, sarcastic and inconsiderate 
person. 

ziitl9iiaf to be filtered. 



o'fidt) f.» jeering, ridicule. 

'0(J(}nai to roof a house. 

Ojft, m., a sigh. 

pacok^u, m., pinching with the whole hand, 
palali, f., straw of paddy, 
pslo^a, to coax or cajole a person. 

'pAlcpnci fighting, with loud noise, of dogs or eats with each 
other. 

'pAlkfa, m., a halter of willow put round the neck of cattle. 

•pAlkfU. m., puppy. 

polott, ni,, changing sides in sleep. 

'pApe, m. p] , bundles of reaped paddy, 
po'trija. rn.. father's brother. 

•pAtya, adv. a little behind. 

•pAtfian gjdda, adj., horiznt tal (backward). 

patAkkha, adj., large-eyed. 

pAttih, f., female kid. 

pd, con.i., but. 

pa'lania, m., a foster-child. 

pdpfl, m . a kind of wild goat, with a brownish colour. 

•pathor, f., a line of reaped paddy before bundling. 

•pSdakh, f., black strawberry. 

mill -stone. 

or Pen' 

'peri, f., foot print, 

^per/on, m., a staircase of stone. 

•petabhurai, f., pregnant. 

'peibarcigi, m. f., a glutton. 

'phApkna, to become hot (said of water only). 

'phpdd*''> > ^ bullock, one of whose horns turns to the rigli'. 
and the other to the left. 

•phnidli, f., whirlwind. 

'phrtkna, to be begone (contemptuous), 
phi, f., wooden shovel to remove snow, 
pho'kema, to lighten (in weight). 
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to writhe with Bpasms. 

'pocora, m. f., a grasping person, 

po'pl^o, m., "sacred day" — the ceremony in connection with 
ploughing on the first day. 

'popjra, m., talon on claw of a bird. 

*pont> oi., an insect which attacks the various pulses, 

potil, m., small wooden plate through which the axle of a 
spinning-wheel passes. 

'potn. m., tip of finger, 
pu'nema, to strain a liquid. 

pu*ii(rfihra., N. of a yajha for rain. Lambs are killed in it. 

»pi m^wnl, f., threat disease among cattle, 
re, f., a species of fir-tree. 

rheo, m., N. of a large tree with small leaves and rather weak 
wood. 

sAm’rdpa, to ooze spontaneously (said of water). 

sAnder, m., tool. 

sA^tha, adj., slow. 

soplop, m., slough of serpent. 

Sdo, f., whitish mildew in rainy season. 

satio, f , (1) the star Arcturus (svatl) 

(2) the week from the 13th of Hsr to the 20th of Hap. 
se, f., a shave. 

s5k> postposition, “up to", ajAoj sik 
or s8k> “up to Asuj'*. 

>sekla» adj., full of gravel or sand. 

'sl^a, to sprinkle. 

'sihar, m., in tilling, the first line of furrow. 

•silo, m., ear of corn. 

•sithuri, f., a field twice ploughed. 

30, m,, delivery (cattle’s). 

Bor, f., ice. 

'subno, m., dream. 

Bu'kAlla, adj., easy. 
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su‘pAtt, adv., well-done! (ironical), used with some verb, as 
'k^nna “to do”. 

surrona, to be of stunted development. 

‘sural, m. pi., hog’s hair. 

'jAmmahali, f., a shoe used during the season of snow. It 
keeps tight. 

'JAJJU, f., mother-in-law. 

jAtthar, m., a small' iron bar attached to the wooden post of a 
flour-mill. 

'Jakli, f., a kind of clay. 

Jal, m , a small rice-field. 

Ja'mao, m., a weed which injures the paddy crop. 

J$il, m., the “hedge-hog pig”. A pig like animal with prick- 
les or spines. • 

Jfin, f., the kite (bird). 

'J^plabor, f., nonsensical talk. 

(JShhura) "I panting with the tongue coming out (said 
>, adj. 

(or) 'Jekhura j of a dog). 

‘Jeli, f., bran (of maize). 

JSph ^ 

^ f., foam, 

or J§ph J 

'Jmthuli, f., the prickles or spines of a hedge-hog pig (vide 

J§il). 

'Jina, used in the impersonal phrase, 'Jine 'lAora “it snows.” 
JotU, f., a small hole. 

JuTcar m., vegetable-field. 

'JuncJi, f., kiss. 

'JuttTi, m., waste kernel of maize, after removal of grain. 

•tAntu, m., chips of pine-wood used as torch. 

't^nde, adv., in that way. 
tTAijg 'deni, to stitch, 
trbthna, to stumble. 

'trirna, to be rent. 
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•troppna, to tatoo. 

'tui^ga, m., N. of a tree, a species of Corxnus. 

f., log of wood burnt in forest. 
tXniJholi, f., stem of a flower. 
tXor, f., tail of dog or bear. 

'tAplona, to err. 

'tAprn, m., hut. 

t6ia, m., bars in the lettice-work constituting the front of 
a cow-pen. 

'tallia muUia, f. pi., rags. 

'tetroaa, to cry in pain (said of a goat). 
thal9na, to be arranged. 

'thorku, m. f. tale-bearer. 

tigrdna, (bat) wind coming from above. 

m., stye (in the eye), 
tipjghri, f., lullby. 

'^o^na, m., leg of sheep or goat (below the knee), 

'lumbi, f., vexation, annoyance. 
u'<jag, m. f. a very tall person, 
u'dhera, adj., (made) of that thing, 
ugha'rona, to be opened, 
u'hakna, to bray. 

•u'khof (uniform stress on both syllables), m., walnut. 

u'lAqgre khone, to walk unsteadily, as a drunkard, a very old 
person, or a child does. 

uniAdf m., sexual appetite in a goat. ‘ 

u'prAnt, adv., beginning fron, e. g. 'A^jakau'prAnt ‘from 
to day'. 

‘umi, f., lamb (female) 

'urnu, m., lamb (male). 
usOqgar, m., close weather, 
ut^nera, adj., belonging to that side. 

u’trna, (1) to fall (spoken of hair : dandruff). 

(2) to be slightly removed (said of skin), 
u'tumpra, adj., reclining. 



m., handful. 

Tinii, f. sewing by stitching two separate pieces of cloth. 

'W(lla» m , udder of cattle, 

^u, adv. at first. 

^liger, m. f,, a person on whose shoulders the whole responai- 
bility of a business rests. 

^duu, m., knee. 

'^hAhuAl, tn., dusk, evening time. 

'^hAfiui, to be lost. 

m., tattered and wretched garment, 
i^u'lot, m. f., a lazy, sleepy person. 

'^hulnel, f., time for sleep. 

jhuqg, f., tangled hair owing to being uncombed. 

•^u^hornu, to awaken a person by shaking his arms. 

TEXTS. 

I. Story of the North wind and the sun. 

(o) Megh— Thakkur version 

bat te di'hara 

bat ta di'hara ba ‘gAlladir 'lArne 'lAore thie, ke a duio md 
'kunjha 'jorabala '§se. 'gtrema u'nala kot 'laita ^kk 'bAttmargu 

J 

ut6na a. 'tgna dulo ma § jArt 'b^pi ki 'Agri bAtt'maTguera 
kot khdl: la, tb 'jorabala bhola. tbdir bat 'jprasi 'cAlne 'lAga, 
pd ^pkhan bat 'jorasi 'cAlne 'lAga, tgkhan tb 'bAttmargu 
'Apad kot 'Appi 'jmiusi 'bherne Uga. bat phir 'hAd ga. 
'phiri di'hara 'jorasi 'nrssa. 'phiri 'tgai bAtt'margue tAola 
kot khdlli 'sAra (Megh cha). a'dherekide 'bata 'mAnna pea 
ke i dulo md di'hara 'jorabala 'QS*e. 

Note. — There is no word for any direction (as “North”) in 
most of these dialects. 
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(&) Rajput version. 

bot te di'haru 

but t9 di'baru &u ‘gAllutir lAi ne 'lAgure tie, ke 5 dulo mfi 
'kub^inu '^orabala §s e. '§trein5 u'uqIo kot 'Igitu §kk 

'bAttmurgu utona a. 'tgna duio ma i jArt 'bAni ki jfe 'Agri 
bAtt'margugru kot kholda, tfe ‘ijicrabala bhola. tbtir bat 
'i^orus^i 'cAlne 'Ago, pU ':^§khan bat 'i^oras-gi 'cAlne 'lAga 
tgkhan tfe bAtt'margu 'Apna kot ‘Apni 'jjndasgl 'bhepne 
'lAga. bat phir 'hAtiga. 'phiri di'hara '^orasgi 'nissa. 'phiri 
'tgni bAtt'murgue tAola kot khoHi sq. a'dherekite 'bata 
mAunu pea, ke a duio ma di'hara ':^orabala '§se. 

II. The “ Prodigal Son ”. 

(o) Megh-Thakkur Version. 

'§kki mtouere dui 'irAttbe thie. 'nikye 'mAtthe 'Appe 'baviau 
'bolla, 'bava, ja'dastira ze 'hesa mhra '§se, te m;an d§i 'SA^a 
(Meghfiba). bdir 't§ni tfera 'hesa 'bAuti 'sA^a (Megh cha). 
'k§ci di'hofe-'pAttu e'U'kfo 'raAttha 'Appa 'sara kich 'ghiuita 

•keci dur 'mulkhama 'cAliga. gaita (Megh 'gAcchita) 't§ni 
'Apbi SAb dAOlat 'mAnde 'kAmmoma barbad ‘k§ri ‘SAfi (Megh 
phai). z§khsb tbri dAolat 'mukki gei, tfe'mulkhama kal pea. 'phiri 

tbon tAqgi 'bhone 'lAgi. tfe ‘mulkhama 'agci 'bAste monuere 
'ghATama te uAOkar bhoi ga. tbre 'malke 'Apnid '^imjd md sur 
'came 'bheja. 'kddu sur 'khdtethie, tgn 'b*Af ja ‘khujjasi 
'khdta thia, ^e m^lte tbie td th t§n bi 'keci uai 'ditte, ^gkhan 
tfe'Apbjd 'hojamd a, te 'bonne 'lAga, mdre bavega 'k§dre 'tAlba 
vale 'kame gsan, '^§ndga 'bApja 'rottju gsan, te Ah 'bhukna mame 
'lAora. Ad 'khAfa 'utthita 'Appe bavega gd (Megh 'gAcchd) 
thsi 'boimd, mi pap'rae/ragata 'kApe ti dga pap 'kgrura ‘^se, au 
'hunjdtbra 'mAttha bu'lanere laik uaI rd. miau 'appu ga 
•tAlbavala 'kama TAkhi 'sAfu (Megh cha). 
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tfe 'khAftt 'uttha, t9 'Apne 'bavegiin 'caIq, te hau dur. thia, 
tbre 'bAbbe Id, tfere 'bAbban d/^rd oi, tb 'dAUfa, tb si 'gAle 'lAggita 
'kokka 'ditta. tfere 'mAttbe tfesi 'bolla, 'bava, mi pep'mejraga 

ta 'kAne tudga pap 'k§rura 'gse, Afi 'hunjd tbra 'mAttha bu'lanere 
la ik nAi rd tfere 'bAbbe 'Appe komien ‘bolla, khub 'rope 'tAlle 
Xnna, ban (Meghijgn) luai 'sa^q (Meghcha). fere 'hAtta 
Aq'gutbi ta 'pera trAppap luai 'sApQ(Megh cha). §kk Uhub ‘bAdcJa 

'bAcchu Xnna, tfe mdra, 'phiri '§fiha dham khAu ta 'khuji mXnnu 
'kide e mdra 'mAttha 'niAri' gAora thia, 'phiri '^ita bhoi ga, e 
•ghAjji 'gAora thia, 'hunja 'phiri m^Ui ga. ta t§n 'khuji 'k§nne 
•lAge. 

t§khap tfera 'bAdda 'mAttha 'Appe 'bAgpe ma 'gAora thia. 
^|khap te a, ta 'ghAraga 'pu^i^o, 'tgni 'gitera 'kApe 'nAjcnera 

(Megh 'nAcnera) 'rAola 'Juna. 't§ni §kk 'Appa manu 'jAdda4 
tfe 'puchne lAga, ki e cha gAll 'gse 'tgni tfesi 'bolla, ki tbra bi ha 
'Aora '§se ta tore 'have 'khub 'tAkra 'bAcchu 'raarura '§se, 'kide 
tfe te Ta^i ‘khuji m§lli ga. fea 'gAlludira tfe roj a, te bher 'bijji 
ga. terekide tfera bAbb bher a, 't§ui tfere 'chAude kie, 'tgni 'mAtthe 
Xppe 'babion 'bolla, ki her, au 'k§dre bXrjaga tori tfel 'lAorasd 

'kgnne, te tbra 'bollura ^kAdi nai thia 'pArtura, ta bi ti mdrekide 

'fih§lfu bi uAi thia 'marura. ‘i^gkhap e tbra 'mAttha a, '^gni 
tbri ja'dast 'kAp jrja go lu'tai 'sAfi ^Megh phai) ti tferekide khub 
'tAkfa 'bAcchu 'marura 'gse. tfere 'bAbbe tfegn 'bolla, ki 'mAtthia 

tfi hameja misi rdta, ^ekich mdra gseta tfe tbra ‘gse; mdri 
'khuji ‘kgnni 'rofi thi, 'kide e tbra bi'ha 'mAil 'gAora thia, A^'phiri 
'^ita bhoi go, ta 'ghAjji giora, thia, ‘hunja 'phiri mgili ga. 

{b) Rajput version. 

'gkki mdnuere dux 'mAtthe tie. 'niki e 'mAtthe 'Apne 'bAbban 

'bolla, 'babd, ja'dastira •f.e 'hesa mdra 'gse Tg mian dgi sa. 'kgpi 
dx'hai e 'pAtta g'niki a 'mAttha 'Appa 'sara kich 'ghmita 'k&pi 
dur 'mulkhamd 'cAliga, tfri 'gApphita tgni 'Appi SAb daolat 
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■mAnde 'kAmma-mci barbad 'kgri sai. ^^khgQ ti'hori dAolst 
•mukki gei, tb'mulkhama k<il pea. 'phiri tign 'tAqgi >bbone 

^ ^ ’ 

tb 'mulkbama 'kfiei 'bAste manuere 'ghArama t§ QAokar bhol ga. 

ti'hare 'malke te ‘Ap^Ia 'jimiamQ sur 'came 'bhe^. 'kadu 
sur 'khate tie, t§n 'bAfia 'khujia s§i 'khata tia, ^e m^lte tie ta. 
tb tgn bi 'kSci n§i 'ditte. tb 'Appia 'hojama a, tb 'bonne 

'lAga, mare 'bAbbaka 'k§tre 'tAlbavale 'kame '§su, '^gudka 
‘'bodd^^ 'rottia 'gsu, te Afi 'bhukna 'mArne 'lAgura. Afi 'khAra 
•j^thita 'Apne 'bAbbaka 'gAccha, tb sgi 'bonna, ml pop'mejraka 

ta 'kAne tudka pop 'kgrura 'gs e. au 'hunlo tora 'mAttba 

bu'kmere laik ngi rd. mian 'appu ka 'tAlbavala 'kama 'rAkhisa. 

tb 'khAftt 'ut^Q ta 'Apne 'bAbba kdn 'cAla. te hau dur tia, 
li'hare 'bAbbe Id, ti'hare 'bAbban dArd ai, tb 'dAura, tb sgi 'gAle 
'Uggita 'Jupdi 'ditti. ti'hare 'mAithe tb s-gi 'bolla, 'baba, ml 

pap'me Jroka te 'kApe tudka pap 'kgrura 'gs e. au 'hunia tdra 
'mAtiha bu'lanere laik ngi rd. ti'hare bAbbe 'Apne kamian 'bolla, 
khnb 'Tore 'tAlle annd egn lu'gi sa. I'hore 'hAtta Aq'guthi 
ta'pera 'trAppaf lu'gi sa. gkk khub 'badda 'bAchru annd, tb 
mdra 'phiri 'gcha dham khAu ta'khuji mAnnu. 'kide i mdra 
mA^t^o 'mATi 'gAoratia, ':^!ta phiri bhoiga. i 'i^hAyi 'gAoratia, 
•hunia 'phui mglli ga. ta tgn 'khi Ji 'kgnne 'lAge. tgkhan ti'hara 
Hjodda 'niAttha 'Apne 'bAgre md 'gAora tia. i^gkhan tb q, 
to 'ghATttka 'pu^^a, 'tgni 'gitera 'kApe 'nApnera 'rAola 

'Juna. *tgni gkk 'Appa mdnu 'jAdda, tb 'puchne 'Uga. ki b cho 
gAll 'gse. 'tgni tbsgi 'bolla ki tdra bhra 'Aora 'gse ta tore 'babe 
khub 'tAkra 'jAkkur 'rnamra 'gse, 'kide tb tb 'ra^i 'khuji m$lli 

ga. bugAllatira tb chApp ui, tb bher 'bijji ga. ti'harekite 
t.'hara bAbb bher a, 'tgni ti'lare 'chAnde kie. 'tgni 'xnAt^e 
'Apne 'bAbban 'Lolla, ki her, au 'kgire bAiiaka tori tbl 'lAgurasd 

•kgnne, te tdra boUuro 'kAdi ngi tia 'pArtura. td bi tui 
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mdrekrte 'jeh^lru bi n^I tia 'marura. 1 tdra 'mA^^ha a> 

'jeni tori jA'dast 'kAppriaka lutei sai, tui ti'horekite khub 
'tAkfO 'jAkkur 'morura '§se. ti'hore 'bAbbe tign 'holla, ki 

'mAttbia, tQ homeja mis^i rdta, ^ kich mdra 'gse to t6 tdra 
'§se; mdri 'khuji 'kenni 'royi ti, 'kide I tdra bhra 'mAri 'gAora 
tia, A^ 'phiri bbo! ga, to >^hAri 'gAora tia, 'hunia 'phiri 
m^lli ga. 

Standard List of words and sentences in (High) Rudhari. 


1. 

English. 

one 

High Rudhari. 

Qkk 

2. 

two 

dui 

3. 

three 

trae 

4. 

four 

fioor 

f). 

five 

PAllfi 

6, 

six 

Jd 

7. 

seven 

SAtt 

8. 

eight 

Atth 

9. 

nine 

nAO 

10. 

ten 

dAj 

11. 

twenty 

bi, bi 

12. 

fifty 

pd:0 

13. 

hundred 

Jau 

14. 

I 

Ad 

15. 

of me 

mdra 

16. 

mine 

mdrd 

17. 

we 

d 

18. 

of us 

dra 

19. 

our 

dra 

20. 

thou 

tfi 

21. 

of thee 

tdra 

22. 

thine 

tdra 

23. 

you 

tu 

24. 

of you 

itdra (Thakkur) 
ito'hara (Megh-Rajput) 



25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

English. 

your 

he 

of him 

his 
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High Rudhari. 

ituftt (Thakkur) 

Ito'hcira (Megh-RajpQt) 
Megh- Thakkur) 

lt§ (Rajput) 

/tfera (Thakkur) 
iti'hara (Megh-Ra jput) 

{tfera (Thakkur) 

Iti'haru ( Megh-Itajput) 

29. 

they 

tgn 

30. 

of them 

ft§nm (Thakkur) 
•tga'hora* (Megh-Rajput) 

31. 

their 

ft§nra (Thakkur) 
Iten'har (Megh- Rajput) 

32. 

hand 

hAtt or hAtth 

33. 

foot 

per 

34. 

nose 

UAkk 

35. 

eye 

Akkh 

36. 

mouth 

j'khSkhfo (Rajput) 
'mfl(Megh-Thakkur) 

37. 

tooth 

dAHt 

38. 

ear 

kAnn 

39. 

hair 

kej 

40. 

head 

Sir 

41. 

tongue 

^ib 

42. 

belly 

pet 

43. 

back 

pittb 

44. 

iron 

Ida 

45. 

gold 

'sunna 

46. 

silver 

•cadi 

47. 

father 

rbava (one’s own) 
tbAbb (another’s) 

48. 

mother 

f'Aintnd (one’s own) 

♦mtt (another’s) 

49. 

brother 

fbi'ha (Megh-Thakkur) 
Ibhrd. (Rajput) 

50. 

sister 

bbn 
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English. 

High Rudhari. 

51. 

man 

zndnn 

52. 

woman 

^anon 

53. 

wife 

^anon 

54. 

child 

'mAttha, 'matthdi 

55. 

son 

puttar or ■mAttlia 

56. 

daughter 

/kui (one’s own) 

Vkuri (another’s) 

57. 

slave 

•AOgi 

58. 

cultivator 

'limdor 

.59{ 

shepherd 

pu'hol 

60. 

God 

papmesar 

61. 

Devil 

/atan 

62. 

sun 

difiiara 

63. 


I'conni (Megh-Yhakkur) 

111 wOIi 

I'cadeni (Rajptlt) 

64. 

star 

'tora 

65. 

fire 

-^gg 

66. 

water 

'pdni 

67. 

house 

ghAT 

68. 

horse 

'ghora 

69. 

cow 

gAo 

76 . 

dog 

I'kutta (Megh-'J'hakkur) 
VunJi (RajpOt) 

71. 

cat 

balor 

72. 

cock' 

kukai' 

73. 

duck 

bXdk 

74. 

ass 

<khota 

75. 

camel 

ut 



/‘pAkhrn 

76. 

bird 

^ or 



(fii'foUn 

77. 

go 

g^ 

78. 

eat 

khk 

79. 

sit 

bij 

80. 

come 

Ai 
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English. 

High Rudhan. 

81. beat 

mar 

82. stand 

•khAra uth 

83. die 

mar 

84. give 

dh, de 

8ft. run 

dAur 

86. up 

tikker 

87. near 

■nere 

88. down 

Dvda 

89. far 

dur 

90. before 

Ager 

91. behind 

‘pAtta 

92. who 

kua 

93. what 

ohe 

94. why 

kg ton 

95. and 

te, te, 'kAne 

96. but 

par 

97. if 


98. yea 

ha 

99. no 

no? 

100. alas 

hae 

101. father 

I'baoa (one’s own) 

(bAbb (another’s) . 

102. of a father 

■baoera, 'bAbbera 

103. to a father 

'baoion, nuAbban 

104. from a father 

j'bAbbaka (Rajput) 

'•bAbboftO, -ga, ga (Megh-Thakkur) 

106. two fathers 

dui bAbb 

106. fathers 

bAbb 

107. of fathers 

•bAbbera 

108. to fathers 

'bauion, 'bAbban 

109. from fathers 

*bAbbaka,-ga, >ga, ^ga 

0 

no. a daughter 

Jkui (one's own) 

''kupi (another's) 

m. of a daughter 

•kuriira 
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Bnglii^. 

112. to a daughter 

113. from a daughter 

114. two daughters 

115. daughters 

116. of daughters 

117. to daughters 

118. from daughters 

119. a good man 

120. of a good man 

121. to a good man 

122. from a good man 

123. two good men 

124. good men 

125. of good men 

126. to good men 

127. from good men 

128. a good woman 

129. a bad boy 

130. good women 

131. a bad, girl 

132. good 

133. better 

134. best 

135. high 

136. higher 

137. highest 

138. a horse 

139. a mare 

140. horses 

141. mares 


High RudbarL 
'kLqrian 

'kufiaka, -go, -po, -go 

dui •kurija 
'kuplja 
'kuriera 
'kurion 

'kuriaka, ga, ga, ga 

0 

'rora m^u 
irore rnSnueru 
'Tore mdnuon 

'rore rndnoaka, gd, gd, gd 

0 

'dur »rore m^u 

'rore mdna 

'rore mOnwera 

•rore m^u(m 

'rore mdnuaka-gdi gd> ga 

'rori ^onan 
■m/mda 'maltha 
'roria ^anani 
'mAndi 'kori 
‘rofQ 

('ika)'rofa 
(SAb^aka-) 'rora 
‘uccd 

('ika-)'ucoa 

(sXbnaka-) 'ucoa 

'ghoya 

'ghofi 

'ghope 

•ghofia 
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Eogliah. 

High Rudhari. 

142. 

a ball 


143. 

a cow 

gAO 

144. 

bulls 


145. 

cows 

'gAttwa (Megh/piakkur) 

146. 

a dog 

■kutta 

Junft (Rajput) 

147. 

Q 

f'kutti (Megh-Tbakinir) 

Or 1^11 

Uunfti (RajpOt) 

148. 

dogs 

'kutte, |un5 

149. 

bitches 

'kuttia> Junaia 

150. 

a he-goat 

'bAkkru, thu5t 

151. 

a female goat 

bAkkri 

152. 

goats 

'bAkkre, thudt 

153. 

a male deer 

hArn 

154. 

a female deer 

liArui 

155. 

deer 

hArn 

156. 

I am 

Afi '§s& 

157. 

thou art 

tfi '§3i (or 'gsi), *181 

158. 

He is 

tb 'Qse 

159. 

We are 

ft Qsan 

160. 

you are 

tu 'gsa 

161. 

They are 

t^n Qsen 

162. 

I was 

/At! tia (Rajput) 
lAflthitt (Megh-Thukkur) 

163. 

Thou wast 

ttl tio, tblu 

164. 

He was 

tft tia, thia 

165. 

We were 

ft tie,tMe 

166. 

You were 

tu tie, thie 

167. 

They were 

tgn tie, thie 

168. 

Be 

bho 

169. 

To be 

■bhona 

170. 

Being 

■bhSta 

171. 

Haying been 

bholtft, ■bholda 
(Rajpttt) (Megh-Jhakkur) 
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English. 

High RAnhari. 

172. 

I may be 

bhoa 

173. 

I shall be 

bhdna 

174. 

I should be 

Afl 'bhnra loyta 

175. 

Beat 

mar 

176. 

To beat 

'mama 

177. 

Beating 

'marta 

17;^. 

Having beaten 

'maritoy 'morida 

179. 

I beat 

Ati' marta 

ISO. 

Thou beatest 

tfi 'marta 

181. 

He beats 

tb 'marta 

182. 

We beat 

4 •mOrte 

183. 

You beat 

tu 'marte 

184. 

They beat 

tgn 'morte 

185. 

I beat (Past) 

ml 'mara 

186. 

Thou beaiest 

jtui (RajpQt) or tl (Megh 
iThakkur) 'mora 

187. 

he beat. 

't§ni 'mara 

■188. 

We beat 

ae 'mara 

189. 

You beat 

tfie 'mara 

190. 

They beat 

tQn§ 'mara 

191. 

1 am beating 

Aft 'mare 'k§tta '§sa 

192. 

I was beating 

Aft 'mare 'k^tta tia (or thia) 

193. 

T had beaten 

mi 'marura tia (or thia) 

194. 

I may beat 

Aft 'marft 

195. 

I shall beat 

Aft mftma 

196. 

Thou wilt beat 

tfi mftrla 

197. 

He will beat 

tb mftrla 

198. 

He shall beat 

a mftme 

J99. 

You will beat 

tu mftrle 

200. 

They will beat 

tgn mftrle 

20L. 

I should beat 

(tb) mi 'marura 'lopta 

202. 

I am beaten 

Aft 'morheta or 'marftta 

203. 

I was beaten 

('t^ni) Aft 'mara 




Elnglish. 

High Rudhari. 

204. 

I shall be heaten 

Afl ‘morhona or 'mar9iia 

205. 

I go 

Afi gftta 

206. 

Thou goest 

tft gftta 

207. 

He goes 

tbgftto 

208. 

We go 

ft gftte 

209. 

Thou go 

tn gftte 

2'0. 

They go 

t^n gftte 

211. 

I went 

Aft ga 

212. 

Thou wentest 

tft ga 

213. 

He went 

tb ga 

214. 

We went 

ft go 

215. 

Yon went 

tu ge 

216. 

They went 

t$n ge 

217. 

Go 

gft 

218. 

Going 

gftta 

219. 

Gone 

ga 

220. 

What is your name 

tdra ohe nAft 'gse 

221. 

How old is this 

i 'ghora 'k§tre bXriera 'ese 


horse f 


222. 

“here 'to&ihmi?” 

223. 

How many sons are ( 
there in your \ 

father’s house? v 

tdre 'ba-vaere 'ghArama 
'k$tre 'mA^^he §3 an 

224. 


225. 

The son of my uncle 

i mftre 'nikre for 'bAiJfte) 'ba^sera 


is married to his ‘ 

1 'mAttha tbria bbni s$i bjftura 


sister ' 

1 '§36 

226. 

In the house is the i 
saddle of the white ^ 
horse * 

[ i 'gbArama 'chitte 'ghorftti 
[ 'ka^hi 'Q3e 


227. Put the saddle on | 'pi^thitir rAkh 


228. I have beaten his son f ml tfera 'mA^^ha 'bAra 'kolfe 
^th many strips ^ s^I 'mora 
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229. 

230. 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 
235 

236. 

237. 

238. 

239. 

240. 

241. 


English. High Rfldh§ri 

“onHrtopI “1' 1 tt 

on me top Of «Bo ( .cnra kjtto 'ss« 


‘ho^”un^rTat | *f “ 'WahsHl. 'ghorrtnr 

tree ( «®® 

His brother is taller | tbra bi*ba t§ria bbnika 
than his sister I lAnuna '^se 

The price of that is ( 

two rupees and a ] t&ra mul ruipAjje '^se 

half ' 

My father lives in / mdrd 'bQ\ 9 Q u-'nikre 'ghArcim& 
that small house t rata 

Gi™ this rupee (o ^ j ^ 

Ikat hint well and ( 'morn 'iuae mon 
bind him with I 

ropes ' 

°th7JIii^^ ^ 

Walk before me mika ‘Agru *Agru 'cAla 

Whose boy comes i.'r-v,.** .x— i.v..*av i. . 

behind you ? itoSpAta khra 'm^ttha 'aow '^se 

^ThtTh^f |i.«hhh«gtar.a-p« 
"Sme'Xe''' 1 '«««*™1>AHia.waleko 


Beat him well and 
bind him with 
ropes 

Draw water from 
the well 

Walk before me 


t^on khub 'mara 'kAne t^tin 
rAjiia s$! bXndi 'sAra 



HERODOTUS’S ACCOUNT OF TWO STANDARDS OF 
MEASURE OF ANCIENT PERSIA COMPARED WITH 
THE ACCOUNTS OF OLD PERSEE BOOKS. 

By Dr. Sir Jivanji Janishedji Modi, C. I. E , Ph. D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

“It is with a feeling of gratitude for having been permitted to 
dnish a work extending over thirty years that, after writing this 
Preface the pen will be laid down”. ((Irierson in his Preface of 
Volume I, Part I (1927) p. 1). 

While reading the above words of Dr. Sir George Grierson 
written at the close of his Monumental work, relating to India, 
I ana reminded of the following words of Pirdousi (about 941 — 
1U20 A. C.) at the close of his Monumental work of the Shah- 
Nameh relating to Persia, uttered about 900 years ago. 

Si o panj sal az saraye sepanj 

Basi ranj bordam ba iimid-i ganj. 

“I bore a good deal of trouble for 35 years in this transient 
world in the hope of (being rewarded with) money”, 

Pirdousi died disappointed at want of appreciatiqn of his work 
at the hands of his King. Dr. Grierson has the satisfaction to see, 
that his monumental work is appreciated not only by his sovereign, 
but by an admiring number of scholars. Pirdousi’s work was in 
a different line. Sir George Grierson’s work is in a different 
line but it also includes (Vol. X) a linguistic survey of the 
languages of the Iranian family of Pirdousi’s Persian. Pirdousi 
wrote his last line with a broken heart, Grierson has written his 
last lines with “a feeling of gratitude”, gratitude towards God, 


(1) Macan’s Calcutta Edition, Vol. IV, p. 2096. 
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who inspired him, and gratitude towards all, who helped him. The 
present Volume, for which this paper is written, is an expression 
of the gratitude of Indian scholars towards Sir Q. Qrierson, and, 
it gives me great pleasure to be associated with this work, 
expressive of gratitude. Sir George Grierson’s name has often 
come to my lips in some other directions. When I occasionally cast 
a glance on the past work of my dear Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, of which I am a member since its very foundation, and 
of which I was the Honorary Secretary for a long periol of about 
30 years, I remember him as a past- President of our Society. 
When I occasionally cast a glance on the past work of my dear 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, of which I have the 
pleasure and honour of being the President to-day, I think of Sir 
George Grierson as the Honorary Fellow of the Society and as 
the recipient of its Campbell Medal, in the Committee of the 
selection of which I had the pleasure of acting. All these 
associations and thoughts and to the pleasure of doing honour to 
one who has served India well. 

OBJECT OF THE PAPER. 

The object of the paper is to present a Note upon old Iranian 
standards of weight and measures, as described in the writings of 
Herodotus in old Iranian books. 

ABTABA. 

Herodotus, while speaking of the power of the Babylonian 
Empire says : -i- ‘‘Whereas there are twelve months in the year, 
the Babylonian territory provides him (the King) with subsis- 
tence for four months and all the rest of Asia for the remaining 
eight; thus the territory of Assyria amounts to a third part of the 
power of all Asia, and the government of this region which the 
Persians call Satrapy, is considerable; since it yielded a full 
or<oZ>o of silver every day to Tritdecbmes, son of Artabazus, who 
held this district from the King ; the artaha is a Persian measure, 
containing three Attic chaemices more than the Attic medimnus’V 

(1) Herodotus Book 1, 192. Cary's Translation (1889) p, 83. 
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Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson gives a table which helps us to know 
the weight of an artaba. He says: — “This (artaba) is the same 
name as the Artab of modern Egypt and, like the medimnus, is a 
corn measure. The artab is nearly hve English bushels and 
contains 8 med. This too is the liatin Modicus, which last was 
equal to one-sixth of the Greek medimus. But ardaba differs in 
quantity from the vtaba*'. 

1 Medinus = 48 chaemices or 6 Latin modii. 

1 Madius = 8 chaemices. 

1 Artaba =51 chaemices. 

1 Artaba = a little more than 6i modii. 

1 Modicus = nearly 1 peck English. 

a artaba = 1| bushel. 

When Herodotus gives us an artaba as a standard of 
measure corn, in the Avesta we hnd danarg as a measure 
of weight* It is danar in Pahlavi, dinar and danar jl-io or 
in Persian. According to Anquetil du Perron, a dinar is equal 
to 4 tolas. Now, as one tolla is equal to 175 grains, 1 dinar 
(danare) comes to 4 x 175=700 grains. 

According to Mr. Harlez also, a danarg comes to 700 grains. 
He speaks of adaraire as “measure de capacite ou de poids dont 
la base est une certaine quantity de grain. Elle parrait peser 
environ 700 grains”.* 

Now one artaba, as given in the above table, is IJ bushels. 
For bushel, we find the following table in our modern books of 
arithmetic: — , 

7000 grs. = 1 pound 

10 pounds = 1 gallon. 

8 gallons = 1 bushel.* 

(1) Vendidad XVI 7; Le Zend Avest Tome I, Partie If,— 
page 398, n. 1. 

(2) Avesta, Livre saere du Zoroastrisme 1881. Translation: 
It is a measure of capacity or of weight of which the base is 
a certain quantity or grain. It appears to weigh about 700 
grains. 

(3) Cornwell’s Arithmetic, 
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So 1 bushel is equal to 8 x 10 X 7000 = 560000 grs. and 1| 
bushels = 980000 grs. 

Thus the A. vesta danarg which contains, as said above, 700 
grains, is ’^•=th part of an artaba. In other words, 1 artaba 
= 1400 danargs. A danarg, therefore, seems to be a very small 
measure. 

Parsang a Measure of Distance. 

Herodotus thus refers to a measure of distance in connec- 
tion with a road in Persia: - “There are royal stations all along, 
and excellent inns, and the whole road is through an inhabited 
and safe country. There are twenty stations extending through 
Lydia and Phrygia and the distance is ninety- four parsangs and 
a half". (Bk. V 52). 

The paresang of Herodotus is the parsang of Pahlavi and 
farsang of Persian. In the Zand Phalavi glossory, a 

parasang or farsang is said to be “ a measure of one thousand 
foot marks " (hazar garni do pae)* 

According to Herodotus, *‘the parasang is equal to thirty 
stades” (Bk. V, 53). A Greek stade is one furlong*. So Herodotu’s 
parasang is equal to 30 furlongs. 

Sir (George Rawlinson says that the above hgures of 
Herodotus were correct Greek figures. According to Strabo, 
some took a parasang to contain 49 stades or furlongs and 
others 60. ' 

Herodotus seems to be right in taking a parasang (farsang) 
to be 30 stades or furlongs. He is supported by the Phalavi 
Zdd-sparm“ where a farsang is taken to measure 20(X)0 ft, and 
20000 ft. come to about 30 furlongs. 

(1) Zand.Pahlavi Glossary of Dastur Hoshang and Haog 
p. 42, 1. 2 of the Text, Translation, p. 75. 

(2) Webster. 

(3) Chapter VI, 8. S, B, E. V, p. 170. 



ACCENT IN TELUGU SPEECH AND VERSE. 

{Mr. G. V. Sitapati B. A. L.T. Lecturer, Eajah’s College, 

, . Parlakimedi, Madras Presidency.) 

My object in contributing this article is to show that there is 
in Telugu, what is commonly known as accent and that it plays 
a significant part not only in Telugu Speech but also in Telugu 
Metres. It may look strange to students of Linguistic Science 
that I should make an effort to prove what is, after all, a natural 
characteristic feature of any spoken tongue. “ Only a machine” 
says Prof. Blaekie* “could produce a continuous series of sounds in 
undistinguished monotonous repetitions like the turn, turn, turn of a 
drum; a rational being using words for a rational purpose to 
manifest his thoughts and feelings necessarily accents both words 
and sentences in some way or other.” But many Telugu 
scholars do not seem to have recognised the presence of accent in 
their owm speech. The failure to recognise it is the result of a 
prejudice against the spoken tongue. About eighteen years ago, 
when the Government of Madras accepting the views of the 
Modern School of thought recognised the spoken Telugu as a 
proper medium of instruction in all the Educational institutions, 
a monster memorial was presented by the conservative 
Telugue Academy to the Government, in the ijame of 
the whole Telugu population, praying that “ Classical” 
and not “Modern” Telugu should be the proper medium of 
instruction. The leaders of the “Classical” school declared in 
that, memorial : — “The Telugu of Nannaya of the 11th century is 
not different from that of Hao Bahadur K. Veeresalingam 
Pantulu of to-day. The language of the one is the same as that 
of the other. The same rules of grammar, rhetoric and prosody 
govern both. It is,- therefore, wrong to say that the literary 

r " , ’ 

1. Place and power of Accent in Language in the Transactions 
of the RoytU Society of Edinburgh 1871— quoted in Encyelopmdia 
Britanniea VoL I. pp. 8^—81. 
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language is archaic or antiquated as the few advocates of the 
Modem School represent it to be.” In the opinion of the 
leaders of the “Classical” school, the Telugu language has 
undergone no change and has, therefore, no history ; and the 
rules of the old Telugu grammars govern or must govern and 
fix the Telugu language for ever! But these grammars as Rao 
Bahadur K. Veeresalingam Pantulu stated in his autobiography 
(Vol. II. p. 156) treat only of the ancient poetic dialect and were 
prepared before the cultivation of the Telugu Prose, As the 
spoken dialect was not the subject of study for the grammarians, 
the question of accent did not arise. The opinion of the classical 
school prevailed and thanks to the influence of its leaders, the 
Government of Madras had to withdraw its recognition of 
“Modern” Telugu and the Syndicate of the University of Madras 
announced that “it is not at present in a position to recognise 
what is known as Modern Telugu for University purposes.”^ 
The very idea of accent in Telugu is not, therefore, appealing to 
advocates of the classical school ; in the first place, it refers to the 
spoken tongue that deserves no study ; and in the second place, 
it was not noticed by the old grammarians and it is, therefore, a 
foreign product that should be boycotted! 

Nevertheless, there is accent in Telugu. It may not be so 
strong and distinct as in English. “That the accentuation of 
some languages is more distinct, various and effective than that of 
others is beyond question but there are, none so far as we know, in 
which its power is not felt. The statement sometimes made that 
the French h^ve no accent in their words can only mean that their 
accent is less emphatic or less variously so than that of certain 
other nations. If it means more; it is not merely an error but an 
absurdity. The same may be said of Telugu. 

Ordinarily it is the first syllable of a word that has the 
main accent as in ipalakg (a plank or slate), 'veduru^ (bamboo), 

1. The modern school has, since then been steadily making 
progress and gaining strength in the Telugu country. 

2. Encyclopoedia Britannica Vol. I, p. 81. 

3. The medial d as in this word is more a fricative than 
a stop. 



'’gagamu (half) 'enimidi (eight). In words of more than four 
syllables, which are generally compounds, the secondary accent 
may fall on the prominent syllable of the words or particles 
that enter into the compound. The ordinary man is not conscious 
of the composition of the word but nevertheless accentuates as 
accurately as the grammarian. Ex. 'mage itauemu (manliness), 
'telusa'konu (to know), 'velikil9,padu (to fall flat on the back). 
In polysyllabic words which are not compounds, the secondary 
accent is rarely noticed, polu kuduru, may mean ‘they speak 
or say’ or ‘the arrangement of teeth’, but the dilferenee in 
meaning is brought out by accentuation. In the former sense, it 
is 'palukuduru and in the second sense, it is ,palu 'kuduru. 
'repd 'bapd}u means carriages (each) drawn by two 

bullocks, while 'rep^ 'edls* ibapc^U means two bullock- carts. 

The final syllable of a Telugu word is generally unaccented; 
but if it is a significant particle, the secondary accent may fail 
on it. 'kaini (but), 'kal,iu. '. (let it be) are etymologically 
the same; kam means ‘to become’ and i : means ‘give (thou)’. 
The ordinary Telugu man is quite ignorant of this derivation; but 
accentuates correctly to bring about the difference in meaning. 
The final i in kaini was originally i : but became short as it was 
unaccented. The final short, unaccented and therefore weak 
vowel disappears in liaison when followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel, 'va'.du (he) + 'uppudu (then) + 'upd^i^u (was) 
= 'va : 'dappu 'dupd^au. 

« 

'atani (his) + 'odda (a particle denoting place) was in old 
Telugu 'atani 'jodda (with or near him) because i(j) was in old 
Telugu, a glide. In modern Telugu, such glides are disappearing. 
So, one would expect in modern Telugu, the form 'ata,nodda and 
80 it is in the speech of some Telugus. In my speech as in the 
case of many others, a bilabial voiced fricative has developed 
before the initial back vowels o and u So, we hear, 'atani 'vodda 
(of palm) + 'ttlku (leaf) = tiati'jaiku = ta:,t»:ku. The 



second form is of later Tel ugu and the m I sound is the result 
«)f the assimilation of a : with the palatal i 

In words where the first syllable has a short vowel and the 
second syllable has a long vowel the accent is on the second 
syllable: — su'ma I [from tsu i duiuh 1 thou!], i’de; (Is it 
this T or It is only this), ke'dal (verily, is it not 1). The final 
vowel in such words is accented and strong and does not, therefore, 
disappear when it is followed by a word beginning with a vowel : — 

'ni : V- 'iflti- 'voddQn-’unta: vu sn'mol 'ippude i 

you house near remain look ! now only 

(— note) 

'vQstainu. i'de : — 'atan(i) — 'illu he'dci: -'dni 

I come this only his house verily that 

'ne: n— 'ana,konnauia. 

I thought 

In the old Telugu form ,at9'da (it is only he) the final 
syllable had the primary accent though it had only a short vowel 
but since the tendency is, in later Telugu, to shift the accent to 
the first syllable unless the previously accented syllable had a 
long vowel, 'atsds developed as a dialectal form, but the force 
of the particle a at the end of the word could not be brought 
out unless that vowel was clearly pronounced. Hence, has 
developed the modern form 'Qto'da I 'cit8|de : 

The old Telugu form ko'lcindi (of measurable capacity, size, 
number etc, limited ; little; few) has gradually undergone several 
modifications with the tendency to shift the accent to the first 
syllable:— ko 'ladi, 'koladi, 'koldi, 'koddi^ 

The evolution of some of the modern from the old Telugu 
forms illustrates the gradual disappearance of the unaccented 
syllables. For want of space, I shall content myself with a 
few typical examples; — 

1. A few more similar examples are given under syncope 
below. 






1. Aphesis: — e'Taii*(he} (Prem. Dravidian)' > a'vanii > 

(9) 'vapdn > 'va : > ‘vd : > 'va^u* 

2. Apberesis: — wi'laiti (foreign from Hindusthani-wilayati) 

la : ti 

3. Apocope:— adj. remaining, staying) > 

up<Je : ; 'aptiiii ([ was) > > 'upti > 'un(i. 

4. Syeope:— •molebo (sprout) > 'molk 3 >'mokko; 

'ma I ninodi (is cured) > 'ma^niadi; 
bmnsdi (is) > nndi; 'ko^aiva : d9-nu 

(that beat person am, i. e. I am the person who beat or I beat) > 
'kot(i-'na:da-na > ko^tina : nu > kottseuiu > kofift : > 
ko(ts; tl : sitinv-'e : nin (removed-you if ; i, e if you removed) > 
'ti : sit (i)- (v)i- 'eail > 'ti:sit (i)-(v)-'e3ii > ti : sit (i)-(v)- 
'e;a > 'ti’si't8;> 'ti : site: > 'ti ; s (i) te : > 'ti:ste;.“ 

The syncope in the following words in due to the shifting 
of the accent to the first syllable’:— 'kalta from ka'lduta 
(affliction) ; 'taltsn-ikonu from taldQtsa ,konu (to think about) ; 
•flpti-'papd’i from a'nupti-'papd^ (plantain-fruit). 

The part played by accent in determining the rhythm of 
Telugu metres has been altogether ignored by the writers on 
Telugu prosody. So far as metres borrowed from Sanskrit are 
concerned, they have simply translated the rules laid down in the 
Sanskrit works; and so far as genuine Telugu metres are 
concerned, they have adopted the classes of gapatns or feet 
arranged for Canarese metres and modified them in accordance 
with the structure of the Telugu verses they had before them. The 
classification of these gapams or feet shows however, that they had 
felt the force of accent in determining the rhythm ; but they made 
no reference to it. UnderSurya gapams, they provided for a trochee 
and a tribrach but not for an iambus; though it 'has three moras 

1, VQ ; P(J^ from a'vaa had developed before the tendency 
to shift Ihe accent to the first syllable commenced. 

2, The earliest form is a compound 'ti : siti-vi + '0 I nin 
(removed-you -t-if) and was used in the second person singular; and 
after-vi (a suffix denoting second person, singular) was dropped, 
the later forms came to to used indiscriminately in every number 
and person. 

3, The development of kQ(}di from kp'landi is traced above, 



or BoeasureB as the for.ner two have. The exclusion of this 
kind of foot is, indeed, very signiflcant because in the Telugu 
metres where these Surya ifapams find a place, the first syllable 
of each foot should be accented and while it is possible to have an 
accent on the first syliable in the case of the two ga9a'QiB included 
in the grou):^ it is impossible to have the first syllable accented 
in an iambus.^ Bat as the are arranged with reference 

to quantity but not quality or accent, no safeguard is provided 
against the use of a foot of three short syllables in such a way 
that the fi rst syl lable of this foot maybe the last syllable of a 
word and the second syllable may begin a new word. When used 
in this way, the foot is not a tribrach but practically an amphibrach 
with the middle of the three syllables having an accent. For 
example a poet held in high esteem by the advocates of classical 
Telugu. composed the following line(vide Pracaijd3''Cnna,kya p.94)* 

•noruni | 'nuddha | ta 'gati | ki 'raja | ma ganu 
man high State quickly 

This is a line which should, according to the rules of 
Prosody, contain five Surya ga^ams and as it has the required 
ga 9 aia 8 , it is considered to be quite correct. But it runs like a 
piece of prose having no rhythm at all. I wonder if any coaid 
readily say to whit bind of metre it might belong. The absence of 
rhythm is due to the displacement of accents in the third and 
fourth feet and the absence of any accent in the fifth foot. A 
secondary accent may be thrown on the second syllable in the 
fifth foot but that would only make it as bad as the third or 
fourth. Without altering the sense, it is possible to improve the 
rhythm thus: — 

hiaruni | 'goppa | 'd<L$aku | tvarita I 'gatiui 

Similarly the writers on Prosody have provided for six 
Indragapams, four of which have, each, five moras or measures.* 

1. This feature is uoted in the case of Canarese mora metres 
aleo. *^b8erve that no foot dare begin with an Imbos i. e. — 1 
Such a foot being foreign to true Canarese metres” vide 
Nagavarma’s Canarese Prosody edited by Rev. P. Kittel, pp. 76 
anddS. 

2. A short syllable has one mora or measure and a long 
syllable two moras or measures. 




(1) (5 moras or measures) (ta-g 09 am)Antibacchicu 8 

(2) - ^ - 

tf 


( ra-gapsm) Amphimacrus. 

(3) - _ _ (4 

99 

) 

(bha-gapsm) Dactyl 

(4) (5 

jy 

) 

(sa-lam) 

(5)._.ww — 

fr 


(na-gsm) 

(6) _ _ _ ^ (4 

19 

) 

(nalsm) Proceleusmatic. 

but not for ^ (4 

tJ 

) 

(ja-gapsm) Amphibrachys. 

or ^ (5 

79 

) 

(ja-gopem) Bacchicus. 


The first six feet may be indiscriminately used in some Telugu 
metres as they have a similar rhythmic character. The Canarese 
prosodisls note the difference in the total number of moras or 
measures amr>ng these feet. For example, in a verse known as siisem 
while the Telugus use any of these six, the Canarese use the feet 
of only five moras as measures eacn an 1 exclude the third and the 
sixth. In my opinion, their siisem is more rhythmical than the 
Telugu silssm. The exclusion of the last two feet where the first 
short syllable is immediately followed by a long one is as signi- 
ficant as the exclusion of the iambus under Suryagapams. But as 
there is no reference to accent, it is possible, without violating 
the conventional rules, to compose a line in such a manner that 
the first short syllable of the fourth, fifth or sixth foot is the last 
unaccented short syllable of the previous word and the second 
syllable of the fool is the first accented short syllable of a new 
word ; or that the last syllable of w ^ begins a new word 
and is therefore accented. In either ease the east of accents does 
not harmonise with the cast of the feet and the line* does not run 
well. The following lines satisfy the conventional rules of 
prosody but do not run well for reasons explained above, 

1. 'jdnnii : '|a I nakala 'pat | runsku 'jin | na'tons 

(mother and father to son childhood) 

'man [ da vi'va : hd ( monn 'se:si | ns 'phals | mu 'gj^ds 
at marriage of having done fruit is it not 

2. 'kannn | Is 'karsvn | 'diirs 'goi) { gs 'ganu | gop^ 

(of eyes want to remove water saw (I) ) 
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The first line belongs to a siisem and should have 6 
Indraga^ams + 2 Sfiryaga^ams. The second line belongs to a 
te:t3gi::ti and should have 1 Suryaga 9 am+ 2 lndragaQami+ 
2 Suryagapams. To maintain the rhythm, of which we can have 
an idea from the verses composed by good poets, each of 
the ga^iams should have run of the ordinarily the accent on the 
first syllable. In the ease of the Indra ga^ams it may fall on the 
first or the third or both. In none of them should the second or 
the last have an accent. 

With slight alterations the rhythm of these two lines may 
be improved thus: — 

(1) 'pitamlu j 'sutonaku j *pinn9'ka:l | | aai»-vi | 

parents to son childhood-time 

'vdihambu | 'se:sm3 I 'phaldmu | 'ga:de 

marriage of having done fruit is it not T 

(2) gdggs i 'ganu-:gonti | 'kounu la { Icdravu | 'dinrs 
water found (I) of eyes want to remove. 

The metrical rule relating to a kind of verse known as 
Vrjebhagati rag3<j9 says that every line should contain 28 
morasor measures with u eausura after the 14th measure; but says 
nothing about the distribution of the longs and shorts or about 
the cast of accents. So, the line may vary from one of fourteen 
long syllables (amounting to twenty-eight measures) to 
twenty-eight short syllables. The following lines are all in 
accordance With the rule but no two are of the same rhy thm 
and the last has no rhythm at all. They show bow rhythm 
varies with accent: 

(1) 'cevini 'badinddi | 'celija 'polukoni | 
in the ear that fell friend's speech that 

'ciluka ipalukuldk | - 'olors 'jendenn 

of parrot to words to be delighted began 

(2) 'cilakels | 'pdlukulu | 'vinabads 'ga: | 
of parrots words are heard whep 



'cell 'palu I ^koni 'bhram» | 9® I 

friend’s word that sarprised fell verily 

(3) 'dlskalo I 'piiliikiila | 'vinin-'antan | 
of parrots words as soon as heard 
'oeli palk- I 'anije: I bhraino 'nonden | 
of friend’s word that indeed surprise got 

<4) 'oka *oilmka | 'palaku ■vini | 'talaoen j 

one parrot’s word having heard thought. 

'oppuga: I 'cell palnke ' 'Janatsun 
rightly friend’s word saying 

(5) 'cilska 'palakulu 'vin-n'antane: 
parrot’s words as soon as heard 
'celje; 'paliken — 'ani tolacinedi 
friend only spoke that (she) thought 

According to the metrical rule all these are known as lines of 
vrjabh8gati-raged»i hut I would give each of the first four a 
separate name and refuse to accept the fifth as a line of poetry 
as there is no defi nite rhythm in it. 

The Telugus have borrowed the Sanskrit Vrttams and 
Arya metres and have adopted the metric rules given in Sanskrit 
works on Prosody. But neither the classification of Vrttams nor the 
Scansion has any relation to the rhythm in them. A line is scanned 
not into rhythmic feet but into feet each of three syllables. The 
oast of ga^anis or feet prescribed for a kind of verse does not 
detartaine the rhjrthm. For example the Salarnnkhl Vpttam is 
^deAned as a vefrse of four lines, each having ra-gapam, na-gapam 
andsa -gapam 

The Telagu verse given in an authoritative work on Prosody, 
to define and illustrate this kind of verse runs thus 

kipkari : kfto sure vara : 

Pdpkeja :t9 dole najanp : 

popksmau ra na-eRi-gapnmul 

iapke le :k» halsarakhi-kia 
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It is impossible to determine the rbythnte nature of this kind 
of Terse from the definition and illustration given here. Oo 
experimenting I have found that the cast of longs aud shorts given 
here lends itself to four varieties of rhythm and t illustrate them 
below:— 

(N. B. The order of longs and shorts is the same in every 
line given below .) 

( 1 ) 

•Sauri* 'muddn 'paluku vi'non 
'Sauri 'mo : mu 'sogasu ga'nau 
'£auri 'to: don 'epudu c'onan 
'gotru 'tsundu 'madini sa'da; 

(2) I I 

'Sauri 'pa : tolonu 'vinuma : 

'i$auri 'ru:p 9 munu 'gonuma: 

'^auri 'centaknnu 'jonuma : 

'£auri 'cittomunan 'i(j[uina : 

(3) _w| 

'iauri 'pQ:t9lu 'viiratakun 
'^auri 'ru:p9mu 'ganutai^an 
'^auri 'centsku 'jauntakuu 
'go:ni 'cundunu 'monamundn 

(4) — W_ I w I V— W W — 

'njarjsma: 'prija 'nu^uTuma: 

'pre. josin 'nanuo aijiavilo: 

'ba : jude : 'ninu vedakutsun 
*«} : jdde : 'madi pagnlaga : n 

The orthodox scholar would call every one of these verses 
a Halamnkhi V|:i)tain and scan every line in the same way as is 
indicated in the definition; but I should like to give each a 
separate name and scan the lines in the way indicated above. The 
difference in rhythm should be explained with reference to the 
changing position of the accents. 

• For the palatal in Si bilent in Sanskrit words I have used 
this symbol 6 
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The Telagu Kandam is based on the Sanskrit Arya metw. 
It consists ot four lines, the first and third of which are shorter^ 
each containing three feet and the second and fourth are longer, 
each containing five feet. QanaijiB of four measures each, only, 
are to be used. There is, further, a restriction regarding the use 
of the amphibrach. It should be avoided in the first and third 
ga 9 ains of lines 1 and 3 and in the second, fourth and fifth ga 9 anis 
of lines 2 and 4. The third gaijams of lines 2 and 4 should be either 
an ami^ibrach or a foot of four short syllables. But as there is 
nowhere any reference to accent, no safeguard has been 
provided againt the abuse of a ga^am of four short syllables. A 
line may be composed in such a way that the first syllable of a 
ga^am of four short syllables is the last syllable of a previous 
word and the second syllable begins a new word. Such a ga^am 
has the same rhythm as an amphibrach. For example if in 
'Va:ni'paltlkn, ni’paluku is taken as a gapam of four short 
syllables it has the same rhythm as an amphibrach like ni'polku in 
•Vaini palku (palku is a variant from paluku— vide examples 
under Syncope). So, if such a gapam of four short syllables 
with accent on the second syllable is used in a place w’here the 
amphibrach should not be used, there is a practical, though not a 
theoretical, violation of the rule. The following lines illustrate 
the point. 

(1) ’vorjamu I 'kurisino | di'gaina 

(2) 'vorjamu 'kurisina | di'gannka 

r 

The orthodox scholar would condemn the first line and 
accept the second line if they were used as the first or the third 
lines of a Kandam because the amphibrach comes in the third foot 
where, according to the metrical rule, it should have been 
avoided; but a gapwn of four short syllables, whatever be its 
nature, is not so excluded. But I would condemn this gapam 
because it has an accent on the second syllable and is, therefore, as 
out of place as an amphibrach in this particular place. With a 
alight alteration the rhythm of the line may be improved thus;— 
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var/smu | 'knrisenu | 'ganuksnu 

Similarly, I would cjndemn the ube i>f a ga^am of four short 
syllables where the second has no accent, in the third foot of line 
2 or 4, because that is the place reserved for a ga^am of four 
short syllables or an amphibrach and the ga^am of four short 
syllables should be of the same rhythm as an amphibrach. The 
orthodox scholar would condemn the first and accept the second 
of the following lines, if they are the second or fourth lines of a 
Kandam, because in the first of the following Unes, an amphibrach 
is used in the second foot where it should have been avoided and 
in the third foot, a dactyl is used while an amphibrach or a 
gapam of four short syllables should have been used according 
to the metrical rules: — 

(1) *ainu 'ne: | nu 'goltu , 'nepcJunuH'nmne: | tcdatun, 

(2) 'ninu ne: | nu 'golutu | 'nepu(^una||'ninne: | 'tolatun. 

you I worship always you only 1 think of 

But I would condemn both because nu'golutu and fnepn^unu, 
though they are each a gapam of four short syllables and can, 
therefore, be indiscriminately used according to the metrical rule, 
are respectively of the same rhythmic effect as nu'goltu and 
'nepdunu and if in the first of the above two lines Ihe metrical 
rule is theoretically violated, in the second, it is practically so. 
With slight alterations, the rhythm of the line may be improvfd 
thus;— 

•ninu 'ne : ] 'nirotomu | nu 'golutu | 'ninne : ( 'talatun 

you ,I always worship you only I think of 

By using the gapams of four short syllables, each with 
varying accent, it is possible to compose Kandams of varying 
rhythm*: — 

1. ’ciluke 1 'paluku | 'cevini I 'kxKjina 1 

parrot word in the ear as it fell 

1. The idea contained in the verses is the same : “Hearing 
the parrot's voice a lover thought it was his sweetheart’s and 
call^ to her; but the parrot cried as if it meant to say it 
was not”. 
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■celijo ; 'palike | -n-'anutss i 'dolaci I iQelioi | 'bUinra | -'go: 
friends spoke saying having thought friend called while 
dinks I 'jopu^n | pnlike n-'atsni I 
parrot then spoke bis 

'celija I 'poliika I 'gd :d-s | tantsu | 'ceppu j -n-'atulu | :.ga 
friend’s word not saying in form like 

2. 'cilukB I palnknlnll 'vinins | d'ans 

'oeUll 'paliks t 'madi|i 'dalsci | 'celija: il 'jansga : 

■ciluks I 'jappu^d 11 'palike 'ni : 

'oelill-j-'stssts I 'gals 'doni H 'celijs | 'cittame || 'lorpon 

3. •celi •palufce | 'jagn-n-'anntan 1 -n-'oks 

'oitaks I 'palakn 'vini i 'maOidalsoi | 'nilici 'cons- | ga i 
'celi-j 'ets8ts> | n-'uansd-'ani | j>a : 

'oilnks I 1 j-'oka 'taruvu | 'paji'ni lici* J ce :se 'ruts | mun 

The first runs with three^measure-gapams; the second with 
(3+4) seven-raeasure-gapams and the third with five-measure- 

The following verse has no rhythm at all as the east of accents 
is not based on any principle : — 

'vansmu 'nacjumsnu vi'^ejs 'ra 
msniijsmul-'agu 'torulsnu 'sumsmuls n'etuls 'ce: 
seno 'gods 'joi'brohms 'jani 'ka^u 
n*'olsmt3np<l' sgs Ta'8anta(ju 'pilice 'nannuun 

The orthodox scholar would acceept all these verses as Kandams 
because every one of them is in accordance with the metrical 
rules. But I would discard the last as no verse and give each 
of the first three a separate name. 

The following line may be scanned according to the conventional 
method either as a line of toitsguti or as a line of dvipada: — 

(1) 'de : v9 I ki : 'sutu | d-'anta 'de : I di : pja'mauia 

(2) 'de : vaki : | 'sutud 'anta 1 'de : diipja | 'ma : na 

Bat the scansion as a line of dvipada (3) ladra-gaaanu + 

1 Suxya gapam) agrees with the cast of accents and is, therefore, 
natural as is shown in the second example given above but the 



•cansion as a line of T^aglti (1 Surya gapam + 2 Indra ganams+ 
2 SQrya gapams) does not agree with the cast of accents and is, 
therefore, quite artificial and conventional for a line of this type. 

The examples shown above are, I hope, clear enough 
to convince the reader, wnether he knows Telugu or not, that 
the conventinal method of scansion has no reference to rhythm; 
that the existing metrical rules are not adequate enough to 
determine the rhythm of a verse; that the rhythm varies with 
accent as well as the number of measures and that the natural . 
scansion should be made with reference to the cast of accents 
in a line. 
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